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Romulo  Gallegos: 

Creyente  Sistematico 

By  LOWELL  DUNHAM 


A  LMosT  fifty  years  ago  a  small,  un- 
known  magazine  published  the  first 
A.  ^.printed  work  of  a  young  man  named 
Romulo  Gallegos.  The  essay,  entitled  Hom- 
bres  y  principios,  was  used  as  the  lead  arti¬ 
cle  for  the  initial  issue  of  La  Alborada,  a 
periodical  appearing  for  the  first  time  on 
January  31,  1909,  in  Caracas.  The  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  this  essay,  “Ya  podemos  pensar  alto 
y  debemos  ser  sinceros,”  was  to  set  the 
moral  tone  of  his  entire  life. 

Gallegos  was  one  of  four  young  editors 
launching  this  new  publishing  venture 
which  was  to  be  the  voice  of  a  new  Vene¬ 
zuela  arising  to  protest  the  corruption,  cyni¬ 
cism,  and  social  disorder  that  had  grown 
up  during  the  regime  of  Cipriano  Castro. 
The  author  of  this  ambitious  and  idealistic 
socio-political  essay  was  a  young  caraqueno 
who  was  born  into  a  poor,  middle-class  fam¬ 
ily,  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  His 
thinking  had  been  influenced  by  European 
and  Latin  American  positivists,  and  by  mas¬ 
ters  of  European  prose  fiction  such  as  Tol¬ 
stoy,  Dostoevsky,  Zola,  Perez  Galdos,  Ba- 
roja,  and  Perez  de  Ayala.  Lofty  thoughts 
and  sincerity  were  always  to  be  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  in  Gallegos’s  character,  whether  he 
was  writing,  teaching,  or  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  political  life  of  his  country.  If 
the  Latin  American,  as  some  one  has  said, 
is  more  aesthetic  in  his  outlook  on  life, 
while  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  more  likely  to  be 


ethical,  something  seems  to  have  gone 
awry  in  the  case  of  Gallegos,  for  he  has  been 
so  consistently  ethical  in  his  viewpoint  that 
today  he  is  regarded  throughout  the  His¬ 
panic  world  not  only  as  one  of  its  great¬ 
est  novelists  but  also  as  one  of  its  finest 
moral  and  ethical  leaders.  It  is  that  firm 
belief  in  what  is  right,  it  is  that  willingness 
to  suffer  twice  the  loneliness  of  exile  for  the 
sake  of  a  moral  principle  that  gives  him 
such  an  imposing  stature.  We  are  aware 
while  reading  his  works  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  un  hombre  serio,  but  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  man  as  we  see  him,  talk  with 
him,  and  listen  to  him  we  are  struck  by  the 
strength,  the  innate  dignity,  and  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  a  great  man.  There  is  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  truth  in  the  statement  of  a 
woman  who  attended  a  public  dinner  given 
to  honor  Gallegos  on  his  second  visit  to  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Gallegos  was  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks 
at  the  affair.  He  arose,  spoke  briefly,  and  sat 
down.  The  lady,  who  knew  no  Spanish, 
remarked  to  one  of  the  guests,  “I  didn’t 
understand  one  word  he  said,  but  I  knew 
by  the  way  he  said  it  that  it  was  very,  very 
important.” 

If  we  look  at  Gallegos’s  life  in  retrospect 
we  sec  him  burdened  by  a  social  conscious¬ 
ness  that  imposed  a  sense  of  social  responsi¬ 
bility  on  his  art  as  well  as  on  his  life.  For  in 
his  way  of  thinking  art  cannot  be  separated 
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from  life,  as  many  writers  have  tried  to  do. 
From  his  first  works  to  his  latest,  Gallegos 
has  faced  the  social  and  political  evils  that 
have  beset  his  country  and  his  culture.  As 
a  Venezuelan  he  was  appalled  by  the  evil 
that  military  dictatorship  had  worked  in  his 
country  and  in  the  Hispanic  world,  and  he 
fought  it  in  public  life,  as  well  as  in  his  lit¬ 
erary  works,  with  a  singular  aim  that  has 
varied  little  or  none.  Twice  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  its  machination.  This  deep-seated 
distrust  of  the  military  and  their  political 
ambition  has  so  permeated  the  thinking  of 
the  masses  that  they  have  come  to  distrust 
almost  anyone  seeking  public  office. 

An  incident  that  happened  to  Gallegos 
during  one  of  his  campaigns  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  illustrates  how  inherent  this  fear  is. 
He  was  campaigning  in  the  Andes  moun¬ 
tains,  meeting  with  and  talking  to  the  p)eo- 
ple  face  to  face,  discussing  their  problems 
with  them  frankly  and  openly — a  rare  and 
unusual  thing  in  his  country.  An  old  moun¬ 
taineer,  somewhat  overcome  by  drink,  made 
his  way  through  the  crowd  demanding  to 
meet  Gallegos  personally.  As  he  shook  Gal¬ 
legos’s  hand  he  said,  “Tanto  gusto,  general.” 
Gallegos,  somewhat  miffed  by  the  title,  an¬ 
swered  briskly,  “Yo  no  soy  general,”  to 
which  the  old  mountaineer  replied,  “Si, 
pero  usted  lo  sera.” 

But  the  old  man  was  wrong.  Gallegos 
did  not  betray  the  trust  that  was  placed  in 
him  hy  the  electorate  of  Venezuela.  His 
election  to  the  presidency  in  1947,  in  the  first 
popular  elections  with  universal  suffrage 
ever  held  in  that  country,  was  a  signal  vic¬ 
tory  for  what  he  had  taught,  written,  and 
lived.  When  the  demands  of  the  military 
were  made,  no  compromise  was  possible. 
One  rose  or  fell  by  the  principles  by  which 
one  lived.  Gallegos  did  not  hesitate;  he  took 
the  road  to  honor.  He  had  never  accepted 
the  cynical  subterfuge  that  the  opposition 
used  to  justify  their  position:  “Our  people 
are  not  ready  for  democracy,”  and  he  went 
into  exile  with  his  moral  position  strength¬ 
ened. 


Some  critics  would  have  us  believe  that 
Gallegos’s  works  are  so  characterized  by 
nineteenth  century  patterns  of  thought  that 
they  leave  something  to  be  desired  for  the 
mid-twentieth  century  reader.  It  is  true 
that  Gallegos  could  not  qualify  for  the  so- 
called  school  of  “magical  realism.”  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  absurd  to  a  man  of  his 
thinking  than  to  write  a  novel,  a  short  story, 
or  a  play  and  give  it  a  vague,  indefinite  set¬ 
ting  either  in  time  or  space.  For  he  has  never 
written  a  story  or  created  a  character  that 
has  not  arisen  out  of  a  national  or  cultural 
problem  of  his  people: 

Yo  cscribi  mis  libros  con  el  oido  puesto  so- 
bre  las  palpitaciones  de  la  angustia  vene- 
zolana  .  .  .  (“Mensaje  al  otro  supervi- 
vientc  dc  unas  contemplacioncs  ya  leja- 
nas,”  Bohemia,  ano  41,  [Enero  9,  1949] 
No.  2,  p.  72.) 

Rather  than  outdate  him,  this  preoccupa¬ 
tion  has  given  his  works  and  his  thinking  a 
basic,  fundamental  viewpoint,  for  he  be¬ 
longs  to  that  select  group 
who  care  for  human  life  and  human 
things  and  can  never  stand  aloof  from 
them.  They  suffer  for  mankind,  and 
what  preoccupies  them  is  the  problem  of 
pain.  They  arc  peculiarly  sensitized  to 
the  “giant  agony  of  the  world.”  The 
world  to  them  is  made  up  of  individuals, 
each  with  a  terrible  power  to  suffer,  and 
the  poignant  pity  of  their  own  hearts  pre¬ 
cludes  them  from  any  philosophy  in  the 
face  of  this  awful  sum  of  pain  and  any  • 
capacity  to  detach  themselves  from  it. 
They  behold,  first  and  foremost,  that  most 
sorrowful  thing  on  earth,  injustice,  and 
they  arc  driven  by  it  to  a  passion  of  revolt 
.  .  .  And  yet  they  never  despair.  They 
arc  rebel  fighters.  They  will  never  accept 
defeat.  It  is  this  fact  that  gives  them  their 
profound  influence,  the  fact  that  they  who 
sec  so  deep  into  wrong  and  misery  and 
feel  them  so  intolerable,  never  conclude 
the  defeat  of  the  mind  of  man. 

(Edith  Hamilton.  The  Greeks  Way  to 
Western  Civilization.  New  York.  New 
American  Library,  pp.  152-153.) 

One  must  be  endowed  with  a  strong  faith 
in  order  to:  “never  despair,”  “never  accept 
defeat,”  “never  conclude  the  defeat  of  the 
mind  of  man.”  It  was  only  from  the 
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strength  of  such  a  faith  that  Gallegos  could 
express  his  credo  in  the  words  of  Juan  Luis: 

De  una  mancra  general  soy  un  crcycntc 
sistemitico  en  la  bondad  y  cn  la  rectitud 
humanas. 

{La  brizna  de  paja  en  el  viento.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Selecta.  1952.  p.  192.) 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
words  were  written  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
his  government.  They  had  also  been  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  character  in  one  of  the  finest 
short  stories  ever  written  in  Latin  America, 
in  Luisana,  of  El  piano  viejo,  published 
some  thirty  years  before  his  second  exile. 
How  constant  that  fundamental  belief  has 
been!  It  accounts  for  his  comments  on  the 
failure  of  his  political  activity  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  : 

Cacr,  sucumbir,  no  es  nada;  lo  grave,  lo 
tristc,  lo  dcsgraciado,  lo  espantosamente 
desabrido  — que  cs  cl  pcor  sabor  que  de 
uno  mismo  sc  puede  tencr —  cs  no  haber 
estabo  nunca  de  pic,  ni  un  momento. 
{La  brizna  de  paja  en  el  viento,  p.  184.) 

In  the  framework  of  that  tradition  Dona 
Barbara  will  never  grow  old;  Juan  el  vegue- 
ro,  Dr.  Payara,  Remota  Montiel,  Juan  Luis, 
Marcos  Varga,  Florencia  Azearate,  Rcinal- 
do  Solar,  Luisana,  Cecilio  el  viejo,  and  a 
host  of  others  will  struggle  eternally  against 
the  injustices  of  man  against  man. 

Such  an  attitude  places  him  above  the 
realm  of  politics.  As  early  as  1937,  he  had 
addressed  the  National  Congress  and  had 
answered  once  and  for  all  the  question  of 
his  political  stand: 

Nadie  mas  que  yo  desea  que  el  orden 
reine.  Yo  no  podria  vivir  en  un  pais  donde 
no  reinara  el  orden,  porque  no  soy  hom- 
bre  de  presa.  Por  otra  parte,  toda  mi  obra 
literaria — no  la  menciono  para  hacerlc 
propaganda — demuestra  que  soy  un  hom- 
bre  que  desea  el  orden;  y  que  rinde  tributo 
a  la  jerarquia  humana  cuando  es  legitima. 
No  soy  un  vociferante,  no  soy  un  energu- 
meno,  y  si  mis  simpatias  estan  con  el 
pueblo,  es  porque  este  representa  hoy  la 
f)orci6n  oprimida  por  las  injusticias  que 
se  ban  venido  acumulando  sobre  la  actual 
estructura  social;  pero  si  alguna  vez  cse 
pueblo  se  aduena  de  la  fuerza  y  abusa  de 
ella  en  un  regimen  dictatorial  y  despdtico. 


ire  contra  cl,  y  mis  sentimientos  cstaran 
con  la  porcion  cntonccs  oprimida. 

(“Habla  cl  diputado  Romulo  Gallegos,” 
Repertorio  Americano,  Tomo  XXXIII 
[Junio  5,  1937],  No.  21,  p.  330.) 

To  Gallegos  there  is  a  higher  duty  than 
that  of  loyalty  to  a  party  platform.  Such 
tags  as  democrat,  socialist,  rightist,  leftist,  or 
communist  no  longer  seem  to  have  validity 
in  the  face  of  such  a  position. 

North  American  as  well  as  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars  and  critics  have  long  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  Gallegos  both  as  a 
great  creative  figure  and  as  a  dominant 
leader  in  that  small  but  brave  band  of  he¬ 
roes  civiles  of  Spanish  America  who  have 
voiced  their  protests  against  the  injustices 
in  their  own  society.  Only  recently  Euro¬ 
pean  critics,  excepting  those  of  peninsular 
Spain  of  course,  have  begun  to  appreciate 
his  position  and  to  recognize  him  as  a  man 
of  continental  stature. 

In  Latin  America,  however,  his  prestige 
as  a  leader  of  those  democratic  elements 
who  long  for  a  more  equitable  way  of  life 
for  their  people  is  unquestioned.  He  is  rec- 
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ognizcd  as  the  voice  of  their  aspirations,  and 
when  he  speaks  they  listen  with  renewed 
hojje  and  courage.  It  is  indeed  with  reason 
that  many  refer  to  him  today  as  El  Maestro, 
Wherever  he  goes  he  draws  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  those  who  meet  him. 
The  present  writer  will  never  forget  an  in¬ 
cident  that  happened  while  traveling  with 
Gallegos  in  the  state  of  Morelia.  In  a  small 
Mexican  village,  to  which  the  party  had 
gone  to  see  the  local  fiesta,  Gallegos  had 
no  sooner  stepped  out  of  the  car  into  the 
public  plaza  than  a  shout  and  clamor  arose : 
Don  Romulo!  Don  Romulo!  It  was  a  group 
of  Latin  American  students  who  recog¬ 
nized  him  and  came  out  of  the  crowd  to  pay 
their  respects — a  Puerto  Rican,  a  Cuban,  a 
Venezuelan,  a  Costa  Rican,  and  others  from 
various  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

The  Ecuadorian  writer,  Benjamin  Car¬ 
rion,  was  impressed  by  that  nobility  of  spirit 
and  warm  humanity  that  characterize  Don 
Romulo.  After  his  meeting  with  Gallegos 
and  John  Dos  Passos  he  wrote: 

Una  verdad  reconfortante  para  quienes 
manejamos  herramientas  dc  la  intcligen- 


cla  y  la  sensibilidad  cn  America:  los  macs- 
tros  de  presencia  guiadora  por  el  valor 
dc  su  obra,  son  casi  siempre  gentes  buenas, 
scncillas,  honcstas,  dc  bondadoso  corazon. 
Gentes  que  cstin  siempre  dc  parte  del 
toro  cn  las  corridas,  del  negro  cn  los  lin- 
chamientos,  dc  los  presos  y  los  desterrados 
cn  las  dictaduras.  Capaces  dc  dar  la  mano 
a  un  ciego  para  que  pase  una  calle,  de 
comprar  migas  dc  pan  en  los  parques  para 
darlc  dc  comer  a  las  palomas;  cristianos 
gcncrosos  y  magninimos  que  sc  rctiran 
del  banco  frente  al  cual  sc  han  sentado  dos 
cnamorados  y  que  le  hacen  convcrsacion 
al  guardia  cuando  una  nina  csti  arran- 
cando  una  flor  cn  un  jardin  .  .  . 
(Benjamin  Carrion.  “Romulo  Gallegos 
y  Juan  Dos  Passos.”  Letras  del  Ecuador. 
Quito,  Ano  XII  [Dec.  1956]  No.  106, 

p.  1.) 

Romulo  Gallegos  is  indeed  one  of  those, 
lofty  of  thought  and  sincere  of  purpose,  as 
he  had  been  from  his  youth. 

Who  feel  the  giant  agony  of  the  world. 
And  more,  like  slaves  to  poor  humanity. 
Labor  for  mortal  good  .  .  . 

(Edith  Hamilton,  Op.  Cit.  p.  158.) 
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The  Organization  of  American  States  held  a  com¬ 
memorative  session  at  the  Library  of  Congress  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Hispanist  Archer  Milton  Huntington 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death.  The  papers  pre¬ 
sented  there  and  a  bibliography  have  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form.  They  are:  “Archer  M.  Huntington," 


Jose  A.  Mora;  “Huntington  e  Hispanoamerica,”  Jos^ 
I.  Arrom;  “Huntington  y  la  cultura  hispinica,”  Fede¬ 
rico  dc  Onis;  “Huntington  and  His  Contribution  to 
Hispanic  Scholarship,”  Henry  Grattan  Doyle;  “Me¬ 
mentos,”  David  Rubio;  “Escritos  y  ediciones  dc  Hun¬ 
tington,”  Jose  E.  Vargas. 


Werner  Bergengruen: 

Aspeas  of  His  Life  and  Work 

By  IDA  BENTZ  and 
W.  A.  WILLIBRAND 


UNLIKE  the  Expressionists  and  even 
the  more  conservative  German  au¬ 
thors  of  his  generation,  Werner  Ber¬ 
gengruen  was  not  duly  recognized  by  the 
leading  historians  of  contemporary  German 
literature  during  the  Twenties.  And  during 
the  Thirties  the  Nazis,  after  bestowing  a 
reserved  initial  accolade  upon  this  inde¬ 
pendent  representative  of  Baltic-German 
'Vol\stum,  soon  found  cause  to  turn  against 
him.  In  spite  of,  perhaps  on  account  of, 
these  handicaps  stretching  across  more  than 
two  decades  he  has  become,  by  sheer  force 
of  his  talent,  one  of  the  most  favorably 
known  living  German  authors,  not  only  in 
countries  of  his  own  tongue  but  in  other 
lands  as  well.  The  international  interest  in 
his  writings  is  due  to  his  great  human  sig¬ 
nificance,  his  metaphysical  seriousness,  and 
the  flawless  but  not  exactly  popular  style 
of  his  prose  and  poetry.  His  highly  creative 
imagination,  enhanced  by  the  rich  and  va¬ 
ried  experiences  of  his  life  and  controlled 
by  aesthetic  earnestness,  has  made  him  one 
of  the  most  versatile  and  effective  authors 
of  present-day  German  literature. 

Werner  Bergengruen  was  born  Septem¬ 
ber  i6,  1892,  in  Riga,  an  old  Baltic  outpost 
of  Western  culture  until  its  final  absorption 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Bergengruens, 
although  originally  from  Sweden,  belonged 
to  the  German  upper-class  minority  whose 
ancestors  brought  Christian  civilization  to 
the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  house 
of  Bergengruen’s  father,  like  most  patri¬ 
cian  houses,  was  a  center  of  cultural  inter¬ 
est.  In  this  milieu,  rich  in  medieval  tradi¬ 
tions,  stories,  and  legends,  Werner  Bergen¬ 
gruen  spent  his  childhood  and  youth,  al¬ 
ways  deeply  conscious  of  the  region’s  spiri¬ 


tual  and  historical  background.  The  misty 
atmosphere  of  his  Baltic  homeland  with 
its  vast  plains  and  dark  woods,  the  solitary 
missions  and  old  picturesque  towns,  the 
friendly  people  with  their  whimsical  origi¬ 
nality  and  their  warm  sense  of  humor — 
these  are  some  of  the  things  to  which  Ber¬ 
gengruen  feels  most  indebted.  His  love  of 
nature  and  history,  his  interest  in  romanti¬ 
cism  and  mysticism  suggest  the  influence 
of  his  Northern  origin. 

The  humanistic  Gymnasium  of  his  native 
city  introduced  Bergengruen  to  Western 
culture  as  it  is  rooted  in  classical  Athens  and 
Christian  Rome.  Emigrating  to  Germany, 
he  continued  his  education  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Marburg,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  where 
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he  studied  “various  subjects,”  to  borrow 
his  own  characteristically  reticent  designa¬ 
tion.  He  strove  for  universality  rather  than 
for  specialization.  Through  his  studies  and 
extensive  reading  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  wide  knowledge  of  history,  literature,  and 
foreign  languages.  As  was  the  custom  of 
his  caste,  he  grew  up  speaking  both  German 
and  Russian.  He  began  his  literary  career 
with  the  publication  of  excellent  transla¬ 
tions  from  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  Turge¬ 
nev.  His  historical  novels  as  well  as  his 
books  on  Germany  and  Rome  show  him  to 
be  a  writer  with  a  passion  for  history  and 
for  historically  significant  travel. 

Bergengruen’s  work  as  a  whole  reveals 
great  inventive  talent.  In  his  stories  he 
ranges  from  unrelenting  realism  to  rare 
flights  of  fancy  and  whimsical  charm,  from 
art  of  a  high  order  to  the  manner — and  the 
humor — of  a  wine-sipping  raconteur.  The 
scope  of  his  fiction  and  his  verse  is  simply 
enormous.  And  so  is  the  motley  array  of 
his  characters  with  their  new  and  always 
surprising  destinies.  Many  of  his  tales  of  the 
mythical  north  and  the  passionate  south 
have  the  pervasive  moods  of  the  writer  who 
is  cognizant  of  a  spiritually  endowed  uni¬ 
verse.  Everywhere  the  reader  is  aware  of 
an  alert  imagination  and  a  probing  mind 
which  draw  upon  the  manifold  experiences 
of  the  born  traveler. 

The  warmly  anticipated  and  repeatedly 
realized  sojourns  in  Italy  did  much  to  give 
Bergengruen’s  work  its  superb  maturity  of 
style  and  richness  of  content.  The  romanti¬ 
cism  of  the  North  joins  hands  with  the  real¬ 
ism  of  the  South.  Unlike  Goethe,  Bergen- 
gruen  did  not  seek  the  classical  South  only, 
but  also  the  Italy  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio. 
Here  his  ever-growing  and  deepening  cul¬ 
tural  background  became  manifest  as  a  liv¬ 
ing  continuation  of  those  forces  that  formed 
Western  civilization.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Eternal  City.  It  is  his  spiritual  home, 
the  capital  of  the  Universal  Church,  with 
which  he  felt  himself  affiliated  at  an  early 


age,  even  though  his  actual  conversion  did 
not  take  place  until  1936. 

During  the  First  World  War  as  well  as 
in  the  subsequent  struggle  against  Russia, 
Bergengruen  fought  for  his  Baltic  home¬ 
land.  His  military  experience  as  a  Kornett 
— the  military  rank  just  below  that  of  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  cavalry — found  expression  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poems  and  stories  and  in  Der  letzte 
Rittmeister,  his  most  recent  collection  of 
Novellen.  As  an  artist,  it  is  not  the  great 
events  of  the  political  world  that  seem  im- 
fxjrtant  to  him,  but  rather  their  old  and  yet 
always  new  effects  on  human  character. 

Shortly  after  the  First  World  War  Ber¬ 
gengruen  married  the  great-grandniece  of 
the  German  Romantic  poetess,  Luise  Hen- 
sel.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  his  three  chil¬ 
dren,  has  been  living  with  him  in  happy 
marriage  not  only  as  a  good  housewife,  but 
also  as  a  true  and  talented  literary  compan¬ 
ion.  He  resided  in  Berlin  for  a  time  but  his 
journalistic  interests  also  took  him  to  a 
number  of  other  places.  Before  long,  the 
success  of  his  publications  made  it  p)ossible 
for  him  to  live  as  an  independent  author. 
In  1923  he  published  two  collections  of  short 
stories  and  a  novel,  both  of  which  reflect 
the  strong  influence  of  E  .T.  A.  Hoffmann. 
Although  Bergengruen  soon  outgrew  his 
romantic  master  he  never  lost  interest  in 
him.  Years  later  he  wrote  a  biographical 
study  of  Hoffmann  and  became  responsible 
for  a  new  edition  of  his  collected  works. 

The  year  1935  marked  the  appearance  of 
the  masterpiece  among  Bergengruen’s  nov¬ 
els,  Der  Grosstyrann  und  das  Gericht.  This 
book,  now  widely  translated,  portrays  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  failure  of  the 
sup>erman  ideal  and  reveals,  like  the  histori¬ 
cal  novel  Karl  der  Kiihne  and  the  poems  of 
Der  etvige  Kaiser,  Bergengruen’s  genuine, 
Christian-humanistic  attitude  towards  man 
and  history.  Such  an  attitude  was  bound  to 
bring  him  into  conflict  with  the  National 
Socialist  State.  For  him  it  is  not  the  quest 
for  totalitarian  power  that  distinguishes  the 
true  ruler,  but  rather  the  constant  attempt 
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to  reconcile  power  with  justice:  “die  Starke 
der  Hande  mit  dcr  Reinheit  der  Handc  zu 
versdhnen.”  Consequently,  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Reichsschrifttumskammer 
in  1937,  with  the  blunt  affirmation:  . .  you 
are  unable  to  work  for  the  promotion  of 
German  culture  through  your  creative 
works.”  This  verdict  from  the  state  writers’ 
organization  did  not  silence  Bergengruen. 
All  through  the  Nazi  era  his  work  reached 
an  interested  public.  Handwritten  copies  of 
his  poems,  later  collected  and  edited  under 
the  title  Dies  irae,  circulated  anonymously 
among  both  soldiers  and  civilians.  Bergen¬ 
gruen  found  the  essential  expression  that 
transformed  the  situations  and  problems  of 
his  age  into  timeless  poetic  symbols  which 
reflect  eternal  order  even  within  a  world  of 
obvious  chaos.  For  Europe  this  chaos  is  mas¬ 
tered  by  creative  forces  whose  chief  pre¬ 
occupation  is  freedom,  unity,  and  personal 
dignity. 

Bergengruen’s  life  is  closely  interwoven 
with  the  fate  of  Europe.  He  lost  his  proper¬ 
ty  and  was  for  a  time  a  homeless  refugee. 
Confronted  with  the  dangers  that  threat¬ 
ened  Europe,  he  suffered  and  grew.  Like 
the  people  of  his  novel.  Am  Himmel  wie 
auf  Erden  (1940),  we  are  apparently  all  fac¬ 
ing  a  fatal  catastrophe.  Fear,  despair,  in¬ 
compatibility  seem  imminent  in  our  exist¬ 
ence  and  something  must  be  done  about 
them.  The  feeling  of  insecurity  overshad¬ 
owing  existence  is  symbolized  by  the  pro¬ 
phesy  of  an  all-destructive  deluge  that,  in  his 
novel,  threatens  the  Berlin  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Carion,  the  protagonist  of  the 
story,  knows  that  fear  and  despair  can  only 
be  overcome  by  the  unreserved  affirmation 
of  conflicts  in  our  world.  The  poet  must  be 
aware  of  the  dual  character  of  reality.  To 
find  order  in  chaos,  the  Infinite  in  the  finite, 
beauty  in  misery,  strength  in  weakness, 
glory  in  suffering  and  death,  cosmic  unity 
in  variety  as  well  as  in  the  isolated  and  the 
unique — this  is  the  great  task  to  which  Ber¬ 
gengruen  has  dedicated  himself.  The  goal 


of  his  art  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Heav¬ 
en  and  earth. 

Empirically,  as  a  citizen  of  mid<cntury 
Europe,  Bergengruen  knows  about  the  ex¬ 
istentialism  of  total  despair;  but  above  its 
protagonists  he  exalts  the  advocates  of  a 
Christian  existentialism  which  inspires  the 
conquest  of  fear  in  the  face  of  catastrophic 
“limit-situations”  imposed  seemingly  by 
chance  but  ultimately  by  a  love  beyond  the 
stars.  He  knows  only  too  well  that  days  of 
wrath  have  broken  into  our  sham  security 
and  he  sees  all  the  dark  shades  of  physical 
misery.  In  the  Lombardische  Elegie  he  con¬ 
templates  the  destruction  of  cultures  and 
shudders  under  the  gloomy  forebodings  of 
a  dangerously  threatening  future.  An  un¬ 
dertone  of  melancholy  nostalgia  prevails 
throughout  the  stories  of  Der  letzte  Ritt- 
meister,  this  farewell  to  a  parting  age,  rich 
nevertheless  in  its  abundance  of  humorous 
reminiscence. 

The  material  things  of  that  age  may  be 
lost  to  the  individual,  but  this  may  be  a 
great  gain.  Love  as  a  highly  spiritual  con¬ 
cept  is  reawakened.  It  gives  an  unusual 
kind  of  happy  ending  to  the  Lombardische 
Elegie.  “Der  Liebende  wird  sich  jeder 
Schickung  froh  .  .  .  und  wieder  bliiht  das 
Reis  von  Jericho.”  No  wonder  then  that 
Die  Rose  von  Jericho  is  the  title  of  a  verse 
collection  embodying  this  unchangeable, 
secretly  flourishing  vitality  that  revivifies 
one  in  the  midst  of  total  bereavement  and 
even  points  the  way  to  a  harvest  of  abun¬ 
dance. 

The  heart  of  reality  is  sound.  That  was 
the  message  of  Die  verborgene  Frucht,  and 
it  is  accompanied  by  extensive  elaborations 
in  Die  heile  Welt  (1950),  the  author’s  most 
comprehensive  collection  of  poetry.  The 
universe  is  secure  in  the  fulfilment  of  a 
silent  law  but  its  order  is  not  an  ever-present 
consolation.  It  takes  courageous  struggle  to 
be  creative,  to  win  the  finite  from  the  In- 
nite.  Boldness  is  part  of  a  passionate  obedi¬ 
ence  to  life.  No  cheap  optimism  blinds 
Bergengruen  as  he  praises  the  Divine  order 
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of  the  universe.  Somber  moods,  melan¬ 
choly,  pain,  tragic  conflicts,  seem  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  much  of  his  verse,  even  in  the 
most  recent  collection,  Mit  tausend  Ran\en 
(1956),  where  the  spirit  of  man  is  neverthe¬ 
less  seen  as  moving  into  the  Unbounded  in 
sudden  inspirational  departures  from  de¬ 
cadence.  The  reader  will  encounter  obscur¬ 
ities,  some  of  which  may  clear  up  by  a  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  revealing  miscellany.  Das  Ge- 
heimnis  vcrbleibt. 

The  Latin  proverb,  “Utmost  justice  can 
result  in  the  greatest  injustice,”  has  im¬ 
pressed  Bergengruen  since  his  school  days. 
In  the  tale  Das  Feuerzeichen,  this  problem 
is  the  tragic  experience  of  a  simple-minded 
but  upright  man.  The  injustice  he  suffers 
from  the  natural  limits  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  causes  him  to  question  the 
order  of  the  world.  It  becomes  his  tragedy 
not  to  acknowledge  the  dual  character  of 
reality  or,  more  specifically,  not  to  recognize 
the  essential  rightness  of  the  world  amid 
individual  deviations.  Man  and  his  world 
are  imperfect,  indeed,  imperfectible.  “Aber 
die  unspriingliche  Richtigkeit  schimmert 
noch  iiberall  durch,  und  es  ist  unsere  Auf- 
gabe,  sie  zu  erkennen  und  ihr  zu  immer 
grosserer  Sichtbarkeit  zu  verhelfen.” 

For  similar  reasons  the  powerful  ruler 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Charles  the  Bold, 
who  gives  his  name  to  the  novel  Karl  der 
Kiihne,  is  doomed  to  defeat.  In  order  to 
realize  his  dreams  of  an  eternal  realm  of 
peace  he  makes  war  upon  the  powerless 
but  just  Emperor.  He  believes  solely  in  his 
wealth  and  power,  while  his  imperial  an¬ 
tagonist  relies  on  the  justice  of  time  to  cause 
the  downfall  of  Charles.  Right  alone,  chal¬ 
lenged  though  it  may  be  by  the  apparently 
successful  encroachments  of  power,  builds 
for  centuries.  Charles,  the  man  of  power, 
does  not  understand  the  paradoxical  law  of 
strength  in  weakness,  as  stated  in  Laotse’s 
words  and  accepted  by  Bergengruen :  “The 
softest  outreaches  the  hardest  in  the  world, 
the  water  defeats  the  rock,  the  female  de¬ 
feats  the  male,  the  weak  defeats  the  strong.” 


The  struggle  through  which  many  of 
Bergengruen’s  characters  have  to  go  centers 
on  an  understanding  of  this  law.  It  de¬ 
mands  of  them  the  surrender  of  their  own 
power  and  complete  confidence  in  a  gentler 
way  of  life.  Bergengruen  often  confronts 
the  proud  and  powerful  yet  noble  man,  who 
is  fully  conscious  of  his  great  talents,  with 
the  simple  man  whose  strength  lies  in  his 
readiness  to  lose  himself  for  the  sake  of 
others.  Thus  the  Grand  Prince,  hero  of  Der 
Grosstyrann  und  das  Gericht,  undertakes  to 
experiment  with  the  consciences  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  and  tramples  selfishly  upon  their  hu¬ 
man  dignity,  only  to  realize  his  guilt  in  the 
presence  of  the  mystical  dyer  who  is  ready 
to  save  the  community  by  sacrificing  him¬ 
self.  Bergengruen’s  ideal  of  the  humble  man 
is  based  upon  genuine  Christian  humanism. 

The  author’s  cosmic  conception  of  life 
finds  expression  in  a  style  that  is  at  once  or¬ 
ganic,  radiant,  restrained,  and  highly  origi¬ 
nal.  His  art  exists  for  his  mission  and  it 
seems  to  thrive  on  the  urge  to  communicate 
the  colorful  and  often  chaotic  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  an  ordered  universe.  All  of  his 
verse  collections  attest  to  his  superior  talent 
as  a  lyric  poet  and  his  novels  have  depths  of 
incident,  character,  and  meaning  that  re¬ 
main  largely  unexplored.  In  the  field  of  the 
short  story  he  has  achieved  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
eminence  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Theoderich  Kampmann,  who  refers  to  him 
as  “der  bedeutendste  Novellenschreiber  der 
deutschen  Gegenwart.” 

Bergengruen  has  a  theory  of  the  short 
story  which  harmonizes  with  his  Weltan¬ 
schauung.  Against  a  background  of  typical 
human  relationships  the  Novelle  centers  up¬ 
on  an  extraordinary  event,  the  true  element 
of  the  author’s  rich  and  fertile  imagination. 
He  is  not  concerned  with  anything  that  is 
merely  startling  or  sensational  but  rather 
with  that  one  real  or  fictional  occurrence 
which  rises  above  all  the  others  in  human 
meaningfulness.  Even  the  most  isolated 
unique  event  is  a  manifestation  of  eternally 
valid  laws  and  its  revelation  may  constitute 
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the  metaphysische  Pointe  of  a  given  story. 
Such  an  ausserordentliches  Ereignis  is  not  a 
whim  of  fate.  It  emerges  from  a  unified 
world  and  influences  profoundly  the  lives 
of  ordinary  people  and,  to  a  greater  degree, 
the  destiny  of  the  hero  or  heroine.  Not  that 
all  of  Bergengruen’s  stories  have  the  meta¬ 
physical  point — far  from  it.  The  irrepress¬ 
ible  narrator  will  not  turn  down  material 
simply  because  it  fails  to  promote  his  Welt¬ 
anschauung.  He  is  perfectly  capable  of 
worldly  themes.  But  when  he  deals  with 
guilt  and  atonement  and  the  general  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  human  lot  in  what  has  been 
called  “eine  Ordnung  des  Zufalls”  the  read¬ 
er  need  not  fear  tediousness  or  boredom,  for 


presently  he  will  become  absorbed  in  a  col¬ 
orful,  highly  motivated  narrative  while  try¬ 
ing  to  find  his  way  deeply  amid  the  fullness 
of  spiritual  implications. 

On  the  whole,  Bergengruen  makes  few 
concessions  to  readers  who  are  curious 
about  his  private  life  or  who  are  mainly  in¬ 
terested  in  U nterhaltungslel{ture.  There  is 
no  indication  that  he  will  ever  write  his  me¬ 
moirs  or  sanction  the  publication  of  his 
biography.  The  man  one  needs  to  know  is 
present  in  his  creative  work:  sixty-five  years 
young  and  growing  in  creative  vigor,  hu¬ 
mor,  aesthetic  seriousness,  and  profound 
spiritual  equilibrium. 

Vienna  and  University  of  Of^lahoma 
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1  he  Austrian  poet  Theodor  Kramer  who,  after  1938, 
lived  in  England  as  a  librarian  at  a  British  college,  has 
returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  p£  September,  1957.  The 
sixty-year-old  author,  noted  for  numerous  volumes  of 
vivid  poems  on  social  themes,  published  since  the  end 
of  the  Twenties,  is  the  recipient  of  several  literary 
prizes.  On  his  sixtieth  birthday  anniversary,  he  was 
awarded  the  Dr.  Karl  Renner  Prize. 


The  Editions  Bernard  Grasset,  Paris,  are  preparing 
a  complete  edition  of  the  correspondence  of  Vincent 
Van  Gogh.  The  publishing  house  would  be  grateful  to 
anyone  who  could  bring  to  its  attention  hitherto  un¬ 
published  letters  by  Van  Gogh  or  letters  published  so 
far  only  in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  All  pertinent 
information  ought  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  G.  Charensol, 
H6  rue  Montmartre,  Paris  (2e),  France. 


The  $64,000  Quiz  Winner 


By  LAWRENCE  S.  THOMPSON 

EN'ENTY  years  after  Peter  Freuchen  was 
born  in  Nykjobing  on  the  island  of 
Falster,  Denmark,  he  stood  before 
some  millions  of  Americans  in  1956  and 
won  $64,000  for  answering  a  handful  of 
questions  on  the  Arctic  that  were  familiar 
to  most  any  of  his  buddies  on  the  Thule  Ex¬ 
peditions.  Some  thousands  of  Big  Pete’s 
friends  from  Spitzbergen  to  Hollywood  re¬ 
joiced  at  his  good  fortune,  for  here  was  a 
man’s  man  who  deserved  every  good  thing 
that  came  to  him.  On  September  2,  1957, 
the  seventy-one-year-old  Freuchen  died  as 
he  had  lived,  of  a  heart  attack  when  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  carrying  his  own  bags  up  a  long 
stairway  at  Elmendorf  Air  Base,  Alaska. 

Peter  Freuchen  had  a  singular  gift  for  lit¬ 
erary  interpretation  of  high  adventure  in 
the  Arctic.  The  best  years  of  his  manhood 
were  spent  in  Greenland,  and  he  knew  the 
nature  and  ways  of  the  Arctic  as  no  other 
man  who  has  recast  his  experiences  in  popu¬ 
lar  form.  He  was  a  gifted  stylist,  a  compe¬ 
tent  psychologist,  but  his  real  strength  as  a 
writer  lay  in  his  intimate  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  arctic  life.  His 
reports  for  the  Fifth  Thule  Expedition, 
1921-24  (vol.  I,  no.  3,  and  vol.  II,  nos.  4-5) 
and  his  contributions  to  Meddelelser  om 
Gr0nland  (vol.  51, 1915)  reflect  the  meticu¬ 
lous  scientific  training  he  received  during 
his  unfinished  medical  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Copenhagen  in  1904-06;  through¬ 
out  his  novels,  travel  books,  and  autobiog¬ 
raphies  Freuchen  the  scientist  always  fur¬ 
nished  a  solid  factual  background. 

Freuchen’s  life  is  well  known  to  his  vast 
audience  of  English-speaking  readers  who 
have  had  access  to  his  autobiographical 
works  under  the  titles  of  Arctic  Adventure 
(1935),  It’s  All  Adventure  (1938),  and  Va¬ 
grant  Vil{ing  (1953).  After  his  first  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  Danish  expedition  to  Green¬ 
land  in  1906-1908,  he  knew  that  the  Arctic 


was  his  real  home.  He  returned  in  1910  to 
stay  for  a  decade  as  an  explorer  and  a  trader. 
In  1911  he  married  Navarana,  an  Eskimo 
girl  whose  portrait  in  Arctic  Adventure  and 
the  novel  Ivalu  (1935)  has  won  her  a  place 
as  one  of  the  great  women  characters  of 
modern  literature.  They  had  two  children, 
one  of  whom,  Pipaluk,  is  the  author  of  a 
pleasing  little  juvenile,  Es/^imo  Boy  (1951). 
After  Navarana’s  untimely  death  in  1921, 
Freuchen  plunged  into  his  most  important 
role  as  a  scientist,  second-in<ommand  to 
his  beloved  friend  Knud  Rasmussen  on  the 
Fifth  Thule  Expedition.  His  biography  of 
Rasmussen  for  Danish  boys,  Knud  Rasmus¬ 
sen  som  jeg  hustler  ham  (1934),  is  a  warm 
and  moving  account  of  a  friendship  ce¬ 
mented  in  the  icy  wastes  of  northern  Green¬ 
land. 

In  1924  Freuchen  thought  he  could  re¬ 
tire  to  his  island  farm  of  Enehpje  in  Den¬ 
mark.  The  story  is  told  in  It’s  All  Adven¬ 
ture,  a  delightful  volume  well  laden  with 
Danish  peasant  wisdom  and  mild  irony. 
Even  the  inoffensive  elaborations  on  the 
literal  truth  add  a  special  charm  to  this 
work.  But  throughout  the  book  there  is  an 
unmistakable  nostalgia  for  Greenland,  and 
he  was  back  again  by  1927.  In  the  next  dec¬ 
ade  Freuchen  traveled  from  Siberia  to 
Alaska,  from  Spitzbergen  to  Hudson  Bay, 
and  over  the  United  States  as  a  lecturer 
after  his  fame  was  established  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  by  Arctic  Adventure.  His  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  distinguished  documentary 
film  Esl^imo  in  1932-34  was  characteristic 
of  his  versatility;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  preparing  an  Arctic  adventure 
film  for  a  television  series.  There  was  even 
a  trip  to  South  America,  recorded  in  one  of 
the  best  travel  books  about  that  part  of  the 
world  ever  published  in  Scandinavia,  Flug- 
ten  til  Sydameri}{a  (1935).  When  war  came 
to  Denmark  in  1940,  Freuchen  plunged  into 
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the  activities  of  the  resistance  movement  at 
once.  He  was  captured  by  the  Germans  in 
1943,  but  he  escaped  and  made  his  way  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  lectured  and 
wrote  until  his  death. 

Freuchen’s  autobiographical  works  are 
journalism  par  excellence,  the  work  of  a 
sincere,  dedicated  man  who  could  also  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  minor  tricks  to  sustain  reader 
interest.  The  rich  detail,  the  abundance  of 
non-technical  yet  basic  information  on  arc¬ 
tic  ethnography  and  natural  history,  and, 
above  all,  the  personal  outlook  of  the  Green¬ 
lander  Peter  Freuchen  bring  the  north 
country  to  our  armchair.  There  have  been 
hundreds  of  writers  on  the  Arctic,  but  few 
have  “gone  native”  to  the  extent  that  Freu¬ 
chen  did.  He  not  only  had  an  Eskimo  fam¬ 
ily,  learned  the  language  and  cultivated  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  but 
he  learned  to  think  like  an  Eskimo  and 
could  impart  their  thoughts  to  Europeans 
in  terms  understandable  to  them.  Freuchen 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  romanticist,  and  his  some¬ 
what  rough  idealization  of  Eskimo  life  con¬ 
tains  fictitious  elements  for  the  sake  of  il¬ 
lustration,  but  his  larger  message  is  firmly 
grounded  in  a  deep  personal  conviction 
born  of  exp)erience. 

Freuchen’s  biographical  and  travel  books 
would  have  assured  him  a  unique  place  in 
Danish  and  world  literature  even  had  he 
written  nothing  else,  but  his  fiction  is  equal¬ 
ly  significant.  All  his  themes  are  taken 
from  life  in  the  Arctic,  and  he  has  been 
mildly  censured  as  an  ethnologist  in  novel¬ 
ist’s  clothing.  However,  his  milieus  are  so 
unusual  and  so  convincing  that  he  has  a 
f^eculiar  attraction  for  any,  addict  of  the  de¬ 
licious  vice.  Freuchen’s  ability  to  combine 
primitive  psychology,  natural  history,  and 
anthropology  within  the  framework  of 
well-constructed,  highly  readable  novels  has 
few  parallels  in  literature.  The  early  novels, 
published  in  the  late  Twenties  and  early 
Thirties,  are  perhaps  the  outstanding  ones, 
for  here  the  Eskimo  setting  is  used  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  straightforwardness  of 


a  man  who  left  the  dusty  cities  of  Europe  in 
his  youth  and  returned  only  infrequently. 

Best  known,  perhaps,  is  Es/^tmo  (1931), 
the  tale  of  a  mighty  hunter.  Mala,  who  goes 
down  after  conflict  with  the  white  man. 
Superstitious  and  prideful,  chivalrous  by 
his  own  code,  and  a  man  of  character  in  any 
civilization.  Mala  is  the  prototype  of  the 
Eskimo  that  Freuchen  knew  and  respected. 
Ivalu  is  the  tale  of  a  young  Eskimo  girl  who 
lost  almost  her  entire  family  and  subse¬ 
quently  married  a  Danish  explorer  who  de¬ 
cided  to  live  among  the  Eskimos.  Here  is 
obviously  the  tale  of  Navarana  and  Peter, 
written  in  terms  of  the  stern  realities  of  life 
in  the  north,  but  with  a  pardonable  bit  of 
(Kcasional  sentiment  not  unmixed  with 
irony.  Undoubtedly  Freuchen  derived 
much  of  his  information  about  small  details 
of  Eskimo  life  from  Navarana,  and  thus 
he  is  able  to  reveal  little  details  of  Eskimo 
character  known  to  none  but  a  man  who 
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shares  bed  and  board  with  a  member  of  that 
race.  In  neither  Esf^imo  nor  Ivalu  is  the 
plethora  of  science  and  folklore  offensive, 
for  Freuchen  has  the  atavistic  gift  of  the 
teller  of  sagas  to  blend  narrative  and  back¬ 
ground  imperceptibly. 

Sea  Tyrant  (1932)  tells  of  a  whaling  expe¬ 
dition  under  Captain  Danco  Kellar,  whose 
theories  of  command  make  William  Bligh’s 
devices  seem  as  weak  as  a  Bourbon  Street 
highball.  Kellar’s  addiction  to  deeds  of  vio¬ 
lence  finally  destroys  the  ship  and  the  crew. 
More  interesting  than  the  salty  despot’s 
character  is  the  story  of  the  whaling  crew’s 
relations  with  the  Eskimos,  a  theme  that 
reappears  constantly  in  Freuchen’s  fiction 
and  non-fiction  as  well.  The  Eskimo  Alli- 
naluk  is,  like  Mala,  a  vibrant  and  living 
portrait  of  primitive  man,  an  unforgettable 
contrast  to  the  whalers. 

White  Man  (1946)  takes  us  back  to 
Greenland  in  the  days  of  Frederik  IV  and 
the  re-establishment  of  Scandinavian  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  island  with  the  founding  of 
Hans  Egede’s  mission  and  trading  post. 
Peter  Haseman  and  his  wife,  Karen,  come 
to  Greenland  from  a  Danish  prison;  and 
he  is  completely  fascinated  both  by  the  Es¬ 
kimo  and  his  country.  There  is  harshness 
and  cruelty  aplenty,  but  these  elements  are 
tempered  by  a  gentle  acceptance  of  reality 
that  typifies  all  of  Freuchen’s  work. 

The  last  two  novels,  T he  Law  of  Larion 
(1952)  and  The  Legend  of  Daniel  Williams 
(1956),  take  us  to  the  continent.  Larion,  an 
Alaskan  Indian  chief  who  ruled  the  Yukon 
a  century  ago,  is  essentially  the  same  type 
as  Mala  and  Allinaluk.  There  are  splendid 
pictures  of  a  picturesque  group  of  savages, 
with  notes  on  their  traditions  as  well  as 
their  economy  (especially  native  crafts). 


Daniel  Williams  was  a  Negro  who  escaped 
from  slavery  before  the  Civil  War  and  made 
his  way  to  the  Saskatchewan  country.  There 
are  actual  records  of  Williams  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Company  archives,  and  Freuchen 
converts  him  into  a  sort  of  an  ebony  Paul 
Bunyan,  distinguished  particularly  as  a  rifle 
shot  and  an  enthusiast  for  old-fashioned 
Negro  Protestantism.  There  are  authentic 
glimpses  of  the  life  of  prospectors,  trappers, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  men. 

Ice  Floes  and  Flaming  Water  (1954)  is  a 
Melville  Bay  Decameron.  The  rescue  of  five 
shipwrecked  whalers  involves  not  only 
hardships  but  many  long  hours  of  waiting 
when  the  Europeans  and  Eskimos  swap 
stories.  Freuchen  recalls  the  adventures  of 
his  youth  and  the  yarns  he  heard  from  the 
old  Greenlanders  as  vividly  as  if  he  had 
heard  them  yesterday.  Big  Pete  was  prob¬ 
ably  getting  ready  to  tell  another  one  of 
these  stories  as  soon  as  he  would  put  his 
bags  down  at  the  top  of  that  last  flight  of 
stairs  at  Elmendorf  Air  Base. 

Somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  Ultima 
Thule  there  is  a  check  for  $64,000  stuck  in 
the  lining  of  a  big  man’s  parka.  Mala  and 
Ivalu,  Allinaluk  and  the  incomparable  Na- 
varana  know  naught  of  quiz  programs  or 
that  twenty-four-inch  screen  invented  by 
some  evil  spirits,  but  they  can  rejoice  that 
Big  Pete  has  come  home.  There  will  be  a 
delectable  feast  of  raw  walrus  liver,  frozen 
bird  eggs,  and  a  tender  young  Eskimo  pup¬ 
py.  Sam  Magee  may  have  yearned  for  the 
warmth  of  Plumtree  down  in  Tennessee, 
but  Big  Pete’s  only  real  home  was  a  good 
many  degrees  north  of  the  latitude  of  Lake 
Lebarge. 
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In  Memoriam  Alfred  Doblin 
August  10, 1878 — June  26,  1957 

By  W.  K.  Pfcilcr 

The  final  one  of  the  many  phases  of  Alfred 
Ddblin’s  life  and  work  has  ended.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  involvement  in  the  bewildering 
complexity  of  modern  society,  man’s  quest  for 
security  and  the  meaning  of  life  were  the  ma¬ 
jor  problems  with  which  Doblin  dealt,  as  a 
physician,  as  a  novelist,  and  as  a  thinker.  A 
member  of  the  Prussian  Academy  and  winner 
of  the  Fontane  Prize  in  the  days  of  the  Wei¬ 
mar  Republic,  and  again  honored  in  1954  with 
an  award  by  the  German  Academy  of  Science 
and  Literature,  yet  also  misunderstood,  under¬ 
rated,  and  misrepresented,  Doblin  partook  of 
what  life  has  to  offer  in  success,  but  also  in 
what  it  deals  out  in  anxiety,  frustration,  perse¬ 
cution,  and  defeat.  An  adroit  observer  of  peo¬ 
ple,  with  a  fine,  discerning  mind,  a  brilliant 
imagination,  and  a  compassion  for  humanity 
— often  concealed  behind  a  mask  of  irony  and 
detachment — Alfred  Doblin  the  novelist  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  place  into  his  proper  niche  of  literary 
history.  His  was  a  protean  road  and  the  array 
of  his  styles  and  changing  points  of  view  more 
than  once  caused  perplexity  among  the  critics. 
But  to  him  it  was  a  “journey  of  destiny.” 

One  more  of  the  few  great  German  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  first  decades  of  our  century  is  gone, 
one  whose  achievement  will  be  more  justly  ap¬ 
praised  when  the  bias  of  the  day  has  subsided 
and  a  field  of  vision  is  obtained  which  only 
distance  in  time  can  provide.  The  work  of 
Doblin  is  impressive  from  any  angle  of  ap>- 
proach.  Espousing  many  causes  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  human  and  literary  situations  with  vigor, 
passion,  and  occasional  rashness,  he  was  a 
Mensch  mit  seinem  Widerspruch,  but  withal  a 
guter  Mensch,  a  great  artist  and  craftsman.  A 
reader  soon  would  find  himself  absorbed  in 
creations  brought  forth  with  potent  imagina¬ 
tiveness,  keen  perceptivity,  and  mastery  of 
form.  A  host  of  contradictory  aspects  of  life 
and  Wirl{lichl{eiten,  past  and  present,  were 
conjured  up  and  transfigured  in  Doblin’s  nov¬ 
els,  written  with  empathy,  commiseration, 
and  Sachf^enntnis.  He  was  not  just  an  Er- 
zdhler  who  lacked  moral  responsibility  as  an 
" Asphaltliterat”  of  Jewish  origin,  as  some  bi¬ 
ased  judges  charged.  Doblin  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
“spinner  of  yarns,”  but  beyond  that  he  spoke 
of  many  and  for  many  whose  faith  had  been 


shattered  by  an  age  of  disintegrating  values. 
The  fears,  anxieties,  and  hopes  of  man,  the 
idols  and  gospels  of  the  twentieth  century  that 
promised  salvation  are  reflected  in  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  the  imagery  of  Ddblin’s  novels,  as  they 
are  also  in  his  theoretical  essays.  Doblin  wrote 
without  didactic  intent;  artistic  impulses  took 
hold  of  him  and  compelled  self-deliverance  by 
creation.  His  writings  often  surprised  through 
a  change  in  style.  To  him  it  was  a  matter  of 
fitting  the  form  to  the  contents,  as  he  said: 
“ich  Hess  den  Stil  aus  dem  Stoff  kommen.” 

A  volume  published  on  Alfred  Ddblin’s  sev¬ 
entieth  birthday  (Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1948) 
affords  not  only  a  good  introduction  to  his 
work,  it  also  gives  evidence  of  the  esteem  Ddb- 
lin  commanded  as  a  human  being  and  as  an 
artist.  Men  with  divers  and  even  harshly  hos¬ 
tile  views  among  themselves — Johannes  R. 
Becher  and  two  Jesuit  priests  mark  the  ex¬ 
treme  poles  in  the  collective  tribute — united  in 
doing  honor  to  the  septuagenarian.  It  becomes 
clear  that  the  many  Widerspriiche  in  the  great 
novelist’s  life  and  work  dissolve  in  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  integrity  of  one  who  with  “cold 
reasoning”  but  also  with  “emotional  logic” 
forever  strebend  sich  bemuhte. 

Alfred  Ddblin  had  become  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  during- the  last  part  of  his  Nazi-imposed 
exile  and  he  returned  to  Germany  from  the 
United  States  as  a  French  citizen  right  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  died  in  the  belief  that 
the  answer  to  the  enigma  of  life  lay  in  the 
Christian  faith.  His  passing  is  deeply 
mourned. 

University  of  Nebraska 

Recent  Developments  in 
Soviet  Literature 

By  George  Harjan 

A  number  of  articles  have  appeared  in  Soviet 
publications  recently  which  are  consonant  with 
the  idea  of  the  eradication  of  the  harm  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  so-called  “personality  cult.”  Vo- 
prosy  Filosofii  (May,  1956)  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  B.  Nazarov  and  O.  Gridniova  severe¬ 
ly  criticizing  the  conditions  of  the  Soviet  thea¬ 
ter,  although,  in  the  editorial  of  the  next  issue, 
both  authors  were  reprimanded  harshly.  Most 
illuminating,  however,  are  two  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  Novyi Mir  (December,  1956) — “His- 
torism  and  Dogma”  by  A.  Metchenko  and 
“Literary  Notes”  by  K.  Simonov. 
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The  first  article  deals  primarily  with  theo¬ 
retical  and  aesthetical  questions  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Metchenko  bemoans  the  lack  of  serious 
literary  studies  on  Soviet  literature,  conceding, 
however,  that  until  now  the  archives  had  been 
closed  to  young  scholars.  He  points  out  that 
many  writers,  their  works,  and  their  lives  had 
been  distorted  or  embellished  to  fit  official  in¬ 
terpretation.  A  number  of  writers  such  as  A. 
Vesioly,  I.  Babel,  Bagritsky,  and  others  had 
been  unjustly  forgotten,  their  works  disappear¬ 
ing  from  the  shelves.  Metchenko  appeals  to 
discuss  Pilniak  whose  name  is  strange  and 
unknown  to  the  current  younger  generation, 
although  he  contends  that  Pilniak  could  hard¬ 
ly  teach  anything  to  the  younger  writers.  Lit¬ 
erary  circles,  associations,  and  groups  such  as 
the  “Serapian  Brothers,”  rapp,  lef,  and  the 
“Smithy”  should  not  only  be  discussed  but  dis¬ 
cussed  objectively  and  dispassionately.  Cer¬ 
tain  deviations  of  Gorky  and  Mayakovsky 
should  be  brought  into  the  open;  both  writers 
most  certainly  need  no  embellishments. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  Met- 
chenko’s  article  is  his  elaboration  on  “social¬ 
ist  realism,”  a  term  which  has  baffled  many  a 
scholar  outside  Russia  and  a  definition  of 
which  was  widely  discussed  but  rather  loosely 
formulated  in  Russia.  Metchenko  himself 
defends  the  use  of  the  term  yet  gives  a  rather 
vague  definition  of  it.  However,  he  makes  a 
significant  admission:  He  maintains  that  un- 
tler  coercion  Soviet  aesthetics  became  a  set 
code  of  dogmatic  instructions.  What  has  been 
created  was  done  in  spite  of  the  cult  of  p>er- 
sonality  and  official  interference  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  it. 

Simonov’s  article  is  more  factual  and  defin¬ 
itely  more  personal  in  its  tenor.  Like  Metchen¬ 
ko,  he  ascribes  many  of  the  distortions  to  the 
cult  of  personality.  Simonov  demands  a  frank 
account  of  what  has  happened  in  Soviet  liter¬ 
ature  and  is  more  personal  in  his  criticism. 
“The  question,”  he  writes,  “is  not  in  the  dis¬ 
gusting,  excessive  glorification  of  Stalin  but  in 
the  atmosphere  which  has  been  created  among 
the  Soviet  writers  and  critics.”  He  says  that 
the  writers  and  playwrights  have  been  intimi¬ 
dated  and  that  they  either  wrote  as  they  were 
instructed  or,  not  willing  to  play  with  their 
consciences,  turned  to  historical  themes.  This 
is  the  reason  that  there  have  been  so  many  me¬ 
moirs  and  semi-memoirs  published  lately.  Of 
particular  grief  to  Simonov  is  Fadeyev’s  death. 
He  cites  him  as  an  example  of  a  devoted  Com¬ 
munist  who,  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure, 
finally  committed  suicide.  When  Fadeyev 
wrote  his  Young  Guard,  it  was  acclaimed  as 


one  of  the  most  significant  works  in  postwar 
Russia;  yet,  at  the  personal  insistence  of  Stalin, 
Fadeyev  had  to  rewrite  his  novel  and  spent 
four  additional  years  in  its  remaking. 

Simonov  puts  the  blame  squarely  on  all  the 
creative  Soviet  writers  and  contends  that  it  was 
a  shame  that  there  was  not  a  single  voice  of 
protest  (including  his  own)  from  among  its 
representatives.  Thus  Simonov  demands  a  col¬ 
lective  responsibility  for  the  future  of  Soviet 
literature.  He  concludes  his  article  by  touch¬ 
ing  gently  on  the  problems  of  socialist  realism 
and  maintains  that  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  reject  the  term  as  such,  although  he  raises  a 
serious  question  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  indi¬ 
vidual  writers  and  especially  the  role  of  Ro¬ 
manticism. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that,  stimu¬ 
lated  and  rather  severely  criticized  by  foreign 
scholars,  especially  the  Polish  scholars  and 
critics — Jan  Kott,  Antoni  Slonimski,  Wiktor 
Woroszylski  who,  in  their  protest,  reject  the 
term  socialist  realism  itself — the  Soviet  writers 
and  literary  historians,  while  admitting  past 
mistakes,  cling  to  the  idea  that  socialist  real¬ 
ism  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ugly  and  ex¬ 
cessive  phenomena  nor  with  the  weak  and  sub¬ 
servient  works.  In  practice  certain  reforms 
have  been  carried  out.  Dostoevsky  once  again 
is  freely  discussed.  Boris  Pasternak  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  his  new,  original  poems. 
A.  Akhmatova  and  Y.  Olesha  have  reappeared 
from  their  prolonged  silence,  and  I.  Babel  is 
published  again.  In  1954  Ilya  Ehrenburg  pub¬ 
lished  The  Thaw,  with  its  continuation  in 
1956  and,  finally,  in  the  same  year,  Dudintsev’s 
controversial  Not  By  Bread  Alone  appeared. 
As  to  the  problem  of  socialist  realism,  the  arti¬ 
cles  like  Ehrenburg’s  “Necessary  Explanation” 
( Literaturnaia  Gazeta,  February,  1957)  and  L. 
Yakiminko’s  “At  the  Sources  of  Socialist  Re¬ 
alism”  (Znamia,  April,  1957)  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  remains,  to  use  Simonov’s  phrase,  “open 
for  discussion.” 

University  of  OI{lahoma 

Heintschel-Heinegg’s  "Vermdehtnis" 

By  Robert  Rie 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  considerable  re¬ 
sistance  Nazism  encountered  in  Austria  dur¬ 
ing  the  dark  years  of  its  reign  in  a  country 
which  apparently  had  welcomed  the  tyrant 
and  his  henchmen  with  passionate  applause 
after  they  had  undermined  the  existing  order. 

Involved  in  the  conspiratorial  work  of  the 
OFB — the  initials  stand  for  Osterreichische 
Freiheits-Bewegnung — was  the  young  poet 
and  priest  Hanns  Georg  von  Heintschel-Hei- 
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ncgg  who  died  on  the  scaffold  under  the  Nazi 
knife  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1944. 

Born  in  the  castle  of  Kneschnitz  in  Bohemia 
on  September  5,  1919,  the  boy  came  to  Vienna 
at  the  age  of  six,  and  there,  in  the  somewhat 
dreamy  capital  of  the  defunct  Habsburg  em¬ 
pire,  the  sensitive  child  received  the  traditional 
education  of  his  somewhat  elevated  caste.  The 
city  of  the  Baroque,  the  former  center  of  the 
universalistic  Roman-German  Reich  and  of 
the  ever-mediating  statecraft  of  the  former  era 
of  Franz  Joseph,  formed  the  spirit  of  the  gifted 
youth,  who  soon  enough  found  himself  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  works  of  Hofmannsthal,  Rilke, 
and  George;  they  definitely  became  his  mas¬ 
ters  and  teachers,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the 
only  book  the  martyred  poet  left  us  (Ver- 
mdehtnis.  Graz.  Querschnitt.  1947.  Edited  by 
Rudiger  von  Engerth). 

For  the  time  being  it  seems  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  reasons  why  Heintschel-Heinegg  ac¬ 
tually  decided  to  abandon  the  worldly  life  and 
to  devote  himself  to  the  priesthood:  Very 
young  he  must  have  experienced  God  as  an 
immediate,  let  us  say  as  the  only,  reality,  and, 
not  unlike  Luther,  must  have  received  his 
call.  This  feeling  of  the  Real  God  penetrates 
each  of  the  poems  left,  many  of  which  were 
written  while  he  was  already  a  prisoner  of  the 
Nazis,  who  had  him  arrested  late  in  July,  1940. 
This  Gottbegeisterung  remains  with  the 
young  priest  and  rewards  him,  in  hours  of 
lonely  captivity  or  approaching  death,  with 
His  comforting  presence:  Twice  Heintschel- 
Heinegg  had  to  walk  to  the  scaffold!  After  the 
ill-famed  Volksgerichtshof  had  doomed  the 


young  poet-priest  on  February  23,  1944 — near¬ 
ly  four  years  after  his  being  arrested  by  the 
Gestapo — the  10th  of  May  had  been  set  for 
the  execution.  A  few  steps  before  the  death 
chamber  in  Vienna’s  Graues  Haus  he  was 
called  back,  apparently  spared.  When  led  back 
to  his  cell  the  priestly  poet  told  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  Catholic  clergymen  themselves  who 
had  started  to  celebrate  the  last  rites  for  their 
presumedly  departing  brother,  how  he  had 
felt  a  very  strong  but  invisible  presence  while 
walking  the  last  mile.  Einer  had  been  with 
him  and  backed  him  all  the  time,  and  there 
had  been  no  feeling  of  sadness  within  him. 
There  were  various  official  persons  around  the 
doomed  man,  even  a  clergyman,  but  this  Einer 
was  closer  to  him  than  the  rest. 

As  a  poet  Heintschel-Heinegg  is  a  mystic, 
therefore  his  work  could  be  compared  with 
Rilke’s  earlier  creations  (Stundenbuch,  Die 
Neuen  Gedichte)  rather  than  with  the  Moabi- 
ter  Sonnette  by  A.  Haushofer. 

The  youth  who  had  to  walk  twice  to  the 
executioner’s  block  wrote,  some  time  before 
his  trial,  an  almost  prophetic  poem  entitled 
Vortod,  with  these  closing  lines: 

Dennoch:  Wer  immer  dcs  Todlichen  hairct, 
Harrt  auch  dcs  Sieges 
Und  hofft. 

It  seems  that  he  wrote  no  verses  after  the  mur¬ 
derous  judges  had  passed  their  sentence.  When 
their  victim  finally  had  to  walk  to  his  death,  a 
witness  reports,  he  recited  the  Credo  of  his 
Church,  until  the  cowardly  officials  scaled  his 
lips  with  plaster. 

University  of  Alasl(^a 
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**  Azon'n  (Jos^  Martmcz  Ruiz).  Cuentos. 

Madrid.  Aguado.  1956.  283  pages.  60  ptas. 
The  delicate  poetic  prose  of  these  forty-some 
selections  from  Azorin’s  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  short  stories  recalls  Wordsworth’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  lyric  as  “emotion,  recollected  in 
tranquillity.’’  Azorin  affirms,  in  his  Prologue 
on  “La  estctica  del  cuento,”  that  the  story  is  to 
prose  what  a  sonnet  is  to  verse,  and  that  the 
true  story,  the  most  artistic,  is  the  one  woven 
“con  una  minucia.’’  The  story  with  a  plot  is 
“al  alcance  de  todos.”  But  Azorin,  like  the 
poet  of  his  story  “Los  intelectuales,”  possesses 
“esa  misteriosa  y  divina  vibracidn  de  la  sensi- 
bilidad”  that  rejects  plot  for  the  small  and 
unique  detail  which  only  his  subtle  art  can 
weave  into  a  narrative,  revealing  a  significant 
emotional  value  or  the  essence  of  a  personality. 

Azorin  has  achieved  in  these  stories  the  aim 
of  another  of  his  characters  who  sought  to 
write  “una  obra  de  un  realismo  mitigado,  so- 
brio,  sobre  el  que  flotara  un  ambiente  poctico 
inefable.’’  We  see  once  more  his  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  time  in  “El  virus  de  la  esperanza,” 
in  which  the  protagonist  ponders  the  Senecan 
phrase,  “Precipitat  quisque  vitam  suam,  et  fu- 
turi  desiderio  laborat  presentium  tedio.’’ 
Deeply  moving  are  the  delicate  stories  on  the 
theme  of  “El  dia  de  los  Reyes’’  and  the  pathos 
of  “Dios  no  la  quiera.’’  In  all  of  these,  the 
beauty  of  Azorin’s  classic  style  brings  the  read¬ 
er  an  “emotion,  recollected  in  tranquillity.” 

Marguerite  C.  Rand 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  La  longue  marche: 

Essai  sur  la  Chine.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957. 

487  pages.  1,000  fr. 

To  write  a  five  hundred  page  book  on  China 
after  a  visit  of  only  six  weeks  in  that  country 
is  a  tour  de  force  beyond  the  powers  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  writer,  but  Mile  de  Beauvoir  has  per¬ 
formed  the  task  with  meticulous  skill  and  rare 
wisdom.  One  cannot  always  agree  with  the 
author’s  generalizations.  The  objectivity  of 
her  treatment  is  often  marred  by  a  sympathy 
for  the  new  China,  which  at  times  becomes 
highly  partisan.  In  her  choice  of  evidence  she 
is  frequently  influenced  by  the  sources  of  com¬ 
munication  through  which  this  evidence 
comes  to  her.  One  presumes  that  she  cannot 
read  Chinese  although  at  times  the  reader 
gets  the  impression  that  the  author  would  like 
him  to  think  she  does.  Finally,  in  her  enthu¬ 


siasm  for  this  modern  reve  chinois  she  often 
seems  to  confuse  the  dream  with  its  realiza¬ 
tion. 

But  if  one  accepts  the  partisan  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written,  one  cannot  fail  to  get  much 
enlightenment  from  this  painstaking  and  tho¬ 
rough  interpretation  of  the  China  of  today. 
The  author  sees  it  as  a  land  “where  men  have 
just  shattered  the  hopeless  system  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  existence  and  are  striving  strenuously  to 
build  a  society  based  on  human  values.”  In 
this  experiment  all  plans,  all  hopes  are  for  the 
future.  The  past  shows  nothing  but  failure 
and  the  present  nothing  but  hard  work,  spiced 
with  dreams.  This  is  probably  why  the  author 
minimizes  the  significance  of  the  period  of 
violence,  which  was  the  first  step  to.  reform, 
and  the  misery  and  cruelty  which  it  entailed. 

The  author  sees  several  differences  between 
the  Chinese  revolution  and  that  of  the  Soviets. 
The  former,  unlike  the  latter,  was  born  of  vic¬ 
tory,  not  defeat.  But  probably  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  followers  of 
Mao  Tse  Tung  have  substituted  the  Russian 
method  of  brute  force  in  the  elimination  of 
opposition  by  a  “talking  it  out”  technique;  by 
the  use  of  education,  explanation,  and  persua¬ 
sion. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  chapter  in 
the  book  is  that  on  “Culture.”  After  a  survey 
of  the  ancient  culture  of  China  and  its  failure 
to  meet  human  needs,  the  author  examines 
the  efforts  of  the  different  schools  of  intellec¬ 
tuals  since  the  revolution  of  1911  to  find  some 
formula  for  the  creation  of  a  new  culture.  She 
has,  apparently,  made  a  wide,  if  not  profound, 
study  of  the  literature  of  this  period  and  she 
finds  in  it  a  certain  fluidity  which  augurs  well 
for  progress  in  the  treatment  of  ideas,  although 
she  admits  that  the  times  have  not  been  ripe 
for  the  writing  of  great  literary  masterpieces. 

The  chapters  on  “Family”  and  “Peasants” 
are  rich  in  valuable  information,  meticulously 
developed.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the  author  has 
relied  for  her  information  on  three  sources: 
contacts  with  living  writers,  administrators, 
etc.;  recent  Western  books  on  China;  and  (the 
most  interesting  but  probably  the  most  ques¬ 
tionable  of  all)  fictional  works  of  contemporary 
authors. 

Highly  partisan  though  it  is,  and  at  times 
unfair  to  Western  achievements  and  ideals, 
the  work  constitutes  a  scholarly  examination 
of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  this 
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Chinese  dream  of  human  brotherhood,  which 
the  author  finds  well  on  the  way  to  achieve¬ 
ment.  Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 

University  of  California 

**  Samuel  Beckett.  Fin  de  partie.  Suivi  de 
Acte  sans  paroles.  Paris.  Minuit.  1957.  123 
pages.  490  fr. 

Since  art  has  renounced  being  an  individual 
case  made  important  to  all,  as  Goethe  wanted 
it,  there  is  hardly  a  way  to  tell  what  Samuel 
Beckett  tries  to  say  in  his  one-act  play.  This 
Irishman,  writing  in  French,  became  with 
Waiting  for  Godot  a  first-rank  French  play¬ 
wright,  introducing  the  specific  dream-world 
of  Ireland  into  a  literature  where  clarity  has 
been  worshipped  for  centuries. 

Beckett  forsook  communication  to  the  point 
where  only  the  individual  reaction  that  his 
work  “evokes”  in  the  reader  counts.  Its  ex¬ 
treme  abstraction  reminds  one  of  nonobjective 
paintings;  they,  too,  cannot  be  described.  Of 
course  one  thinks  of  Sartre’s  No  Exit,  but  his 
talkative  guests  of  Hell  seem  quite  at  ease 
compared  to  the  broken  remnants  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  that  vegetate  in  Beckett’s  Hades, 
with  their  bodies  mutilated  and  their  minds 
destroyed;  hiding  in  ash  cans,  they  stammer 
words  of  hatred  and  despair. 

The  German  Expressionists  Kokoschka  and 
Barlach  seem  to  be  the  forerunners  of  Beckett’s 
art,  although  the  specific  ugliness  of  Sartre’s 
Nausea  shows  that  the  play  was  written  in  this 
vein.  God  himself  is  in  Hell;  both  He  and 
man  are  hopelessly  bound  to  each  other  and 
can  not  depart;  Lemur-like  beings  drift 
through  the  pages  of  this  work,  where  nothing 
remains  but  a  nostalgia  for  what  the  world 
once  had  been,  but  where  there  is  no  hope. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

^  C^lia  Bertin.  Une  femme  heureuse.  Paris. 

Correa.  1957.  301  pages.  680  fr. 

Two  important  factors:  Celia  Bertin  writes  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  her  title  implies  irony.  The 
“happy  woman,”  heroine  of  a  triangle  drama, 
finds  no  conventional  solution;  life  simply  goes 
on.  The  Jewish  tragedy  of  our  age,  haute  cou¬ 
ture,  filial  devotion,  and  last-stand  stubborn¬ 
ness  of  an  individual,  all  contribute  to  her 
fate.  The  author  makes  the  reader  understand 
why  and  how  these  go  together,  also  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  Second  World  War  is  al¬ 
ready  remote  history.  A  remarkable  book  and 
an  author  who  might  go  far. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 


**  Ferdinand  Bruckner.  Zwei  Tragodien: 
Der  Tod  einer  Puppe.  Der  Kampf  mit 
dem  Engel.  Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch. 
1956.  227  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Bruckner’s  work  has  been  characterized  by  a 
wealth  of  experiment  and  a  seeking  after  new 
forms.  Its  unifying  theme  has  perhaps  been 
the  problem  of  power.  These  two  most  re¬ 
cent  plays  return  to  a  subject  Bruckner  has 
treated  before,  that  of  the  powerful,  dominat¬ 
ing  woman.  Both  plays,  in  addition,  reflect 
the  author’s  American  sojourn  in  their  heavy 
denunciation  of  the  twentieth  century’s  ma¬ 
terialism  and  greed. 

The  heroine  of  Tod  einer  Puppe,  who  has 
devoted  her  life  to  the  sterile  cult  of  artificial 
beauty  and  youthfulness,  learns  too  late  that 
a  complete  woman  needs  unselfishness  and 
the  self-subjection  of  the  traditional  man- 
woman  relationship.  Der  Kampf  mit  dem 
Engel  shows  a  woman  financier,  ruthless  and 
power-mad,  whose  strength  and  confidence  are 
broken  when  she  succumbs  to  love.  These 
plots  are  strangely  haunted  by  ghosts  of  the 
past.  The  shade  of  Grillparzer’s  Sappho 
stalks  these  pages,  and  in  Kampf  there  is  a 
deliberate  echoing  of  the  Orestes  tragedy. 

To  emphasize  the  timelessness  of  basic  hu¬ 
man  problems,  Bruckner  has  clothed  his  mod¬ 
ern  stories  in  a  classic  formalism,  reviving  the 
three  unities  and  the  Greek  chorus,  and  by 
means  of  lighting,  music,  and  costume  direc¬ 
tions  deliberately  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
stylized  unreality. 

Fred  Beharriell 
Indiana  University 

**  Louis-Ferdinand  Celine.  D’un  chdteau 
r autre.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  313  pages. 
850  fr. 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  Celine’s  three  cas¬ 
tles:  Sigmaringen,  the  fortress  in  Copenhagen 
where  he  was  jailed,  and  a  little  house  in  Meu- 
don,  the  final  destination  of  this  long  voyage 
to  the  end  of  the  night.  Although  called  a  nov¬ 
el,  this  work  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
confession  of  a  man’s  trial  and  error,  which 
goes  far  beyond  the  personal  sphere  to  give  us 
a  fascinating  report  on  the  end  of  the  Vichy 
era,  another  grande  illusion. 

Celine  is  one  of  the  most  controversial  writ¬ 
ers  of  France  today,  a  saint  to  the  poor  but  a 
furious  grimacing  dervish  to  his  enemies,  real 
and  imaginary,  at  once  a  true  poet  and  a  ven¬ 
omous  pamphleteer.  A  disabled  hero  of  1914, 
a  patriot,  even  a  chauvinist,  he  nevertheless 
joined  the  collaboration  with  Germany  dur¬ 
ing  the  occupation  years.  When  the  tide 
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turned,  Celine,  a  daring  but  also  a  frightened 
man,  fled  France  and  went  to  Sigmaringen, 
where  the  Vichy  government  had  been 
brought  by  the  retreating  Germans.  Shelter 
was  given  to  them  in  the  old  spooky  castle  of 
the  Hohenzollern.  The  last  act  of  the  bloody 
farce  now  was  played  against  a  background 
that  seemed  to  have  been  designed  by  James 
Ensor.  Vanity  and  fear  were  the  springs  that 
made  the  clock  tick  when  the  last  hour  had 
already  passed  and  provide  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  grotesque  performance  these 
guignol  actors  jjersisted  in  performing;  splin¬ 
ter  parties  opened  up  shop  and  tried  to  rally 
members,  state  dinners  were  given  on  starva¬ 
tion  rations,  and  poets  quarreled  over  the  mu¬ 
sic  to  be  played  at  future  victory  celebrations. 
Obsolete  ranks  were  jealously  guarded  and  re¬ 
wards  handed  out;  thus  Celine  pretends  to 
have  been  named  by  Laval  governor  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

Over  this  idyl,  however,  fell  the  growing 
threat  of  an  ignominious  death  by  de  Gaulle’s 
execution  squads  while  destruction  hailed 
from  the  skies  in  the  unending  bombing  raids 
that  ground  Germany  to  pieces.  In  the  midst 
of  this  mad  circus  of  despair,  hunger,  hatred, 
and  lewdness  thousands  of  French  workers 
drifted  to  Sigmaringen  hoping  for  help  from 
their  “government.”  Celine  dispensed  the 
meager  medical  supplies  he  could  obtain  or 
steal  from  stingy  apothecaries  to  these  help¬ 
less  victims  of  a  cruel  fate.  Pitiful  was  the  de¬ 
spair  of  Laval  when  he  could  no  longer  close 
his  eyes  to  oncoming  disaster  and  begged  Ce¬ 
line  for  poison. 

These  sufferings  are  told  with  much  gen¬ 
uine  compassion;  Celine  shows  that  human 
plight  at  its  climax  transcends  the  question  of 
guilt  or  error,  leaving  only  broken  human 
fragments  on  the  stage  of  history.  Celine’s 
portraits  of  French  and  Germans  alike  are  of 
an  overwhelming  penetration;  they  must  have 
been  drawn  at  the  flashing  of  thunderbolts  in 
dark  night  and  are  rendered  in  stammering, 
weeping,  howling  sounds,  just  sounds,  no 
longer  words.  It  is  a  ghost,  it  is  madness,  but 
the  madness  of  Bosch,  Goya,  and  Van  Gogh. 

France  loves  her  poets;  she  castigates  them 
in  anger  but  she  is  quick  to  forgive  and  forget 
when  the  prodigal  son  has  a  stroke  of  genius 
for  an  excuse;  so  Celine  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  native  Paris,  where  he  lives  now  with 
his  dog  and  parrot,  mocking  everything  and 
everyone  and  in  doing  so  fulfilling  what  Ber- 
nanos  believed  to  be  Celine’s  God-given  task, 
faire  du  tapage.  G.  Pinette 

Wagner  College 


**  Paul  Collaer.  La  musique  moderne:  1905- 
1955.  Bruxelles.  Elsevier.  1955.  iv  +  306 
pages,  ill.  30  plates  supp.  425  Bel.  fr. 
For  many  a  year,  if  not  decades,  to  come,  this 
work  will  represent  the  most  penetrating  and 
lasting  contribution  to  the  evaluation  and 
classification  of  the  musical  production  during 
the  first  half  of  our  century.  The  well  known 
Belgian  author  who  has  unequalled  merits  in 
the  promotion  and  fostering  of  modern  music 
as  a  practicing  musician  (conductor.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Flemish  Radio,  founder  of  various 
music  groups  and  societies,  etc.)  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  substantial  and  truly  authoritative  stud¬ 
ies  on  Stravinsky  and  Milhaud  is  now  offering 
us  a  history  of  modern  music,  sanguinely  up¬ 
holding  his  conviction  that  our  epoque  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  richest  in  the  entire  history 
of  music. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  his  book,  Collaer 
says  of  himself,  “Je  ne  suis  ni  musicologue  ni 
critique  musical.”  He  is  both,  indeed,  but  he 
is  also  much  more  than  merely  the  expert  spe¬ 
cialist.  This  is  the  work  of  a  lucid  witness 
offering  a  remarkably  well  integrated  synthe¬ 
sis  of  his  observations  and  experiences.  It  is 
something  to  be  grateful  for,  to  have  in  our 
age  and  midst  an  “observer”  and  “reporter”  of 
such  caliber  endowed  with  the  rarest  gifts  for 
analytical  investigation  and  keen  perception 
of  the  musical  scene. 

A  separate  booklet  of  134  music  examples 
illustrating  some  of  Collaer’s  explanations  of 
the  evolution  of  contemporary  music,  attached 
to  the  main  work,  is  of  invaluable  help  to  the 
reader.  Particularly  useful  is  a  calendar  of 
music  events  since  1910,  compiled  in  the  first 
chapter,  “Ephemerides.”  Elena  Eels 

Norman,  OI{la. 

James  Bryant  Conant.  The  Citadel  of 
Learning.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1956.  vii  -f-  79  pages.  $2. 
Three  thought-provoking  addresses,  by  a  “Sen¬ 
ior  Senator  of  Thought,”  scientist,  administra¬ 
tor,  diplomat. 

Educational: 

(a)  Education  has  three  purposes:  culture, 
training,  research.  Each  might  be  entrusted 
to  a  special  institution:  liberal  arts  college, 
technical  school  (from  barber’s  college  to 
M.I.T.),  research  institute.  Conant  believes 
that  in  the  great  universities  the  three  should 
coexist  and  cooperate.  Amen. 

(b)  We  need  more  scientists,  and  their  in¬ 
dispensable  instrument  is  mathematics.  Minds 
with  the  mathematical  gift  should  be  detected 
early,  and  advanced  at  their  own  rate,  without 
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having  to  wait  for  the  herd.  (The  result  might 
be  a  William  James  Sidis.) 

(c)  The  enormous  increase  in  numbers  to 
be  exfjccted  in  higher  education  should  be  met 
by  the  local  junior  college,  which  should  con¬ 
fer  the  B.A.  degree.  The  French  system:  the 
last  two  years  of  the  lycee  are  roughly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  Junior  College.  Advocated  by  Jor¬ 
dan,  Wilbur,  Hutchins.  But  it  might  play 
havoc  with  the  team. 

General: 

(a)  United  or  divided,  this  is  one  world. 
Isolation  a  thing  of  the  past:  Washington 
closer  to  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin,  than  those  three 
were  to  each  other  fifty  years  ago. 

(b)  “It  is  the  absence  of  dissenters  from  the 
official  dogma  that  signalizes  the  capture  of 
the  Citadel  of  Learning.”  The  American  Way 
of  Life,  freedom,  means  diversity,  not  one 
hundred  per  cent  conformity.  Therefore  "un- 
American"  is  an  absurdity:  All  honest  differ¬ 
ences  are  part  of  the  American  mind.  Thank 
the  Lord,  there  is  no  “American  culture”  in 
the  anthropologist’s  misuse  of  the  term. 

(c)  “We  are  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
free  nations.”  Three  fallacies  lurk  in  this  tru¬ 
ism.  England  and  France,  among  others,  ab¬ 
solutely  refuse  to  acknowledge  our  leadership. 
When  that  leadership  is  imposed  upon  them, 
they  cease  to  be  free  nations.  And  it  would  be 
advisable  for  a  leader  to  know  where  he  is 
going. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 


**  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  O  Medo  da  His- 
tdria.  Lisboa.  Guimaraes.  2nd  ed.,  1957. 
211  pages.  20$. 

Journalistic  articles  of  a  high  intellectual  or¬ 
der  make  up  the  seven  essays,  revised  since 
their  first  appearance  in  the  late  Forties.  The 
“fear  of  history”  refers  to  the  politicians’  fear 
of  dealing  realistically  with  historical  change. 
It  is  held  responsible  for  unintelligent,  half¬ 
way  measures  and  hysterical  behavior.  Figuei- 
redo’s  criticism  of  the  United  Nations,  e.g., 
suggests  reforms  which  would  render  them 
more  useful.  Other  essays  also  concern  prog¬ 
ress  and  "peace.  Emory  Reeves’s  Anatomy  of 
Peace  is  critically  reviewed,  Amiel’s  remarks 
on  Russia  are  recalled,  the  mission  of  journal¬ 
ists  is  defined.  The  prologue  traces  the  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  the  series  of  essays,  of 
which  this  is  one  volume,  were  published. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 


Friedrich  Wilhelm  Foerster.  Politische 
Ethi/(^.  Recklinghausen.  Paulus.  New  ed., 
1957.  344  pages. 

Whoever  wants  to  be  really  informed  about 
the  ideas  of  this  quite  justly  controversial  mili¬ 
tant  pacifist  and  moral  philosopher  ought  to 
read  this  book.  It  contains  the  essentials  of  his 
political  position  and  of  his  basic  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  which  were  first  published  in  1913,  and 
are  here  presented  in  concentrated  form  after 
many  years  of  constant  rumination  and  revi¬ 
sion.  Occasionally  not  quite  “objective”  in  his 
presentation  of  those  who  disagree  with  him, 
often  quite  a  dazzling  writer  rather  than  a  real¬ 
istic  analyst,  Foerster  belongs,  nevertheless,  to 
that  unfortunately  small  group  of  very  inde¬ 
pendent  minds  in  the  field  of  metapolitics. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

^  Max  Frisch.  Die  Schwierigen  oder  J’adore 
ce  qui  me  brule.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  New  ed., 
1957.  297  pages.  13.50  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  believes  him¬ 
self  to  be  an  artist  but  who  is  forced  to  realize 
that  he  is  not,  and  of  a  man  who  is  fascinating 
and  attractive  to  women  but  without  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  enduring  relationship.  But  this 
is  much  more  than  the  account  of  a  trial  and 
frustration  redoubled,  because  there  is  the 
dramatic  and  utterly  convincing  turn  of  events 
where  self-realization  and  fruitful  existence 
issue  from  adversity. 

Max  Frisch  is  a  most  accomplished  stylist. 
Most  impressive  is  the  incomparable  lyric  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  descriptions  of  nature. 

This  new  issue  is  most  welcome  because 
Die  Schwierigen  is  an  exemplary  novel:  an 
original  story  masterfully  written. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

**  Pierre  Gascar.  L’herbe  des  rues.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  9th  ed.,  1956.  214  pages.  450  fr. 
Pierre  Gascar ’s  latest  novel  vividly  relates  the 
tribulations  of  a  group  of  ten  young  men  start¬ 
ing  out  in  life  in  the  Paris  of  the  strife-ridden 
and  turbulent  years  of  1934-1939.  One  has 
the  distinct  feeling  that  the  narrator,  Pierre, 
is  the  same  young  man  whose  adolescence  is 
described  in  the  earlier  La  graine  (B.A.  31:2, 
p.  158).  He,  along  with  his  twenty-year-old 
camarades,  becomes  conscious  of  the  forces 
of  history  and  the  existence  of  physical  love. 
Love  turns  out  to  be  an  almost  empty  illusion. 
Off  they  march  to  war  with  little  hope  and 
rather  empty-hearted.  But  they  take  one  thing 
along  with  them:  the  sense  of  happiness  they 
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felt  sharing  the  joys,  sadness,  and  heartbreak 
of  those  years  of  young  manhood  spent  to¬ 
gether  in  a  spirit  of  camaraderie  never  to  be 
encountered  again. 

This  is  an  engaging  novel  by  a  very  talented 
writer.  Robert  G.  Marshall 

Wells  College 

**  Giovanni  Guareschi.  Corrierino  delle  fa- 
miglie.  Milano.  Rizzoli.  2nd  ed.,  1955.  305 
pages.  700  1. 

In  this  volume  Guareschi  turns  his  gaze  from 
the  mirth-provoking  antics  of  Don  Camillo 
and  focuses  it  on  the  equally  entertaining 
words  and  deeds  of  a  family  presided  over  by  a 
certain  Giovannino.  We,  the  readers,  become 
quite  impressed  by  the  wealth  of  humorous  de¬ 
tail  present  in  the  remarks  and  reactions  of 
his  wife,  Margherita,  and  the  two  children, 
Albertino  and  Ja  Pasionaria;  we  are  also  in¬ 
stantly  captivated  by  the  familiar  overtones 
which  ring  in  our  ears.  It  is  as  though  the 
author  were  speaking  to  us  about  our  own 
families  instead  of  his;  the  skilful  handling  of 
this  unusual  technique  accounts  for  this  book’s 
great  appeal.  Hugh  W.  Treadwell 

Ol{lahoma  City,  O^la. 

^  lean  Guchenno.  La  foi  difficile.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1957.  253  pages.  585  fr. 

Jean  Guchenno,  now  a  sexagenarian,  throws 
a  glance  at  the  years  when  he  took  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Caliban  to  write  bitter  attacks  against 
all  that  he  considered  false  and  unjust,  but  he 
cries  “pcccavi”  about  some  errors  he  made, 
and  even  regrets  the  silliness  of  certain  of  his 
attitudes  and  fits  of  passion.  He  was  convinced 
that  Karl  Marx  was  right,  and  he  expected  the 
Russian  revolution  to  bring  a  better  world,  but 
when  he  saw  that  it  had  turned  to  despotism, 
he  lost  his  faith  in  it,  whence  “The  Difficult 
Faith.”  Imitating  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  of 
whom  he  has  written  so  much,  in  a  way  he 
publishes  his  confessions,  and  at  times  judges 
himself  quite  severely.  Grandson  and  son  of 
workmen,  he  left  his  social  class  when  he  en¬ 
tered  L’Ecolc  Normalc  Supericurc,  and  later 
embraced  the  teaching  profession:  bourgeois, 
keeping  one  foot  in  the  proletariat,  neither 
fish  nor  fowl,  or  rather  fish  and  fowl  at  the 
same  time,  always  tormented  by  the  conflicts 
of  his  conscience.  The  pages  concerning  Re¬ 
main  Rolland,  whom  he  admires,  and  Andr^ 
Gidc,  whom  he  dislikes,  are  among  the  best. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  in  La  foi  difficile  a  Jean 
Guchenno  wrapped  in  the  wisdom  which  is 
the  appanage  of  those  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  reason.  Edmond  de  Jaive 

Gulfport,  Miss. 


**  Martin  A.  Hansen.  Kolonien.  Kpbenhavn. 

Gyldcndal.  1957.  206  pages.  16.50  kr. 

The  literary  vacuum  created  by  the  author’s 
tragically  premature  death  is  further  evident 
through  this  reprint  of  a  novel  from  1937.  Al¬ 
ready  here  he  hears  the  heart’s  “whispering 
voices”  and  reads  the  most  secret  thoughts. 
Already  here  arc  nature’s  moods  reflected  with 
J.  P.  Jacobsen-like  sensitivity.  The  earthy  smell 
of  peasants  in  this  story  of  a  collective  farming 
experiment  suggests  Maupassant’s  Norman 
toilers  and  is  expressed  in  a  language  as  spare 
and  a  style  as  tense  with  subdued  passions. 
Characterizations  of  all  ages  arc  amazingly 
sure  yet  brief.  Dialogues,  including  children’s 
chat,  arc  finely  woven.  Frustration  and  griev¬ 
ances  arc  mellowed  with  sympathy  and  subtle 
irony.  All  this  from  a  budding  young  author! 

Thor  /.  Becl(^ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

^  Willi  Heinrich.  Das  geduldige  Fleisch. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Vcrlags-Anstalt.  1957. 
407  pages,  9.80  dm. 

This  novel  is  about  the  war  in  southern  Russia 
after  the  fateful  turn  of  events  at  Stalingrad. 
Heinrich  writes  well  about  a  platoon  cut  off 
during  a  withdrawal  and  fighting  its  way  back 
through  enemy  lines,  but  he  is  at  his  best 
in  the  descriptions  of  two  phenomena  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Russian  campaign:  the  hopeless 
defense  of  a  strategically  unsound  position 
(Kuban  bridgehead)  and  the  fighting  inside 
a  city  (Novorissiysk). 

This  is  a  gripping  and  convincing  novel;  it 
bespeaks  the  solid  competence  of  the  experi¬ 
enced  soldier,  an  acute  awareness  of  the  hu¬ 
man  values  at  issue,  and  a  natural  and  sus¬ 
tained  capacity  for  narrative.  Although  the 
writing  is  neither  subtle  nor  polished  and  al¬ 
though  the  effects  are  not  fastidiously  ac¬ 
complished,  Das  geduldige  Fleisch  is  a  power¬ 
ful  novel  about  World  War  Two. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

**  Johannes  V.  Jensen.  Mytens  ring.  Kpben- 
havn.  Gyldcndal.  1957. 138  pages.  14.75  kr. 
The  famous  Danish  author  Johannes  V.  Jen¬ 
sen  (1873-1950)  won  the  Nobel  prize  in  1944. 
Among  his  outstanding  works  arc:  Himmer- 
landshistorier,  Kongens  fold.  Den  lange  rejse, 
and  myths. 

The  present  book,  Mytens  ring,  is  the  first 
posthumous  collection  of  his  myths  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  which  forms  the  continuation  of  his 
“Myths,”  originally  published  between  1906 
and  1940.  His  myths  arc  essays,  or  talcs,  of 
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high  poetic  quality.  They  are  an  important 
innovation  in  literary  form. 

The  present  book  contains  eighteen  myths. 
They  describe  his  childhood  in  Viborg,  his 
youth  in  Copenhagen,  his  travels  in  Paris, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Especially  good,  and  of  interest  for  the 
history  of  literature,  are  his  myths  called 
“How  I  Became  a  Writer”  and  “Our  First 
Books.”  Throughout  the  book  Jensen’s  lan¬ 
guage  and  descriptions  are  of  highest  literary 
value.  The  present  collection  has  been  edited 
by  Carl  Bergstr0m-Nielsen. 

Miltmir  Drazic 
Northwestern  University  Library 

**  Karel  Jonckheere.  Verzamelde  gedichten. 
’s  Gravenhage.  Stols.  1956.  146  pages.  6.90 
fl. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  anthol¬ 
ogy,  selected  by  Pierre  Dubois,  its  author  was 
fifty  years  old.  He  therefore  belongs  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  generation,  largely  adhering  to  tradi¬ 
tional  forms.  It  is  exactly  the  change  from 
these  forms  into  more  or  less  free  verse,  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  which  makes 
it  of  particular  interest.  For  when  reading 
these  poems  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
printed  one  can  not  fail  to  notice  that  his  ear¬ 
lier  technique  has  hamjsered  Jonckheere’s  full¬ 
est  expression.  At  any  rate,  his  most  recent  po¬ 
ems  seem  much  more  alive,  which  is  not  to  say 
that  the  earlier  lack  quality.  Dubois  has  select¬ 
ed  more  from  the  newer  work.  In  his  earlier 
years  Jonckheere  was  strongly  influenced  by 
the  great  master  Van  de  Woestijne.  So  says 
Dubois,  and  anyone  will  agree  with  him.  It 
took  years  for  Jonckheere  to  find  himself. 

Almost  all  of  this  poetry  expresses  the  moods 
of  an  unhappy  man,  suffering  from  lack  of  ful¬ 
filment  and  particularly  from  the  sad  condi¬ 
tion  that  his  life,  love,  and  marriage  remained 
childless,  and  that  consequently  his  death  will 
be  the  absolute  end,  for  he  has  lost  his  Catholic 
faith.  The  last  section  describes  his  strong  love 
for  his  mother,  which  compensated  somewhat 
for  a  situation  to  which  he  finally  had  become 
resigned. 

Jonckheere  has  all  the  depth  for  becoming 
a  great  poet.  After  furthei  applying  and  fur¬ 
ther  refining  his  newly  discovered  technique, 
he  might  rise  to  unexpected  heights. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

C.  G.  Jung.  Gegenwart  und  Zul(unft.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Raschcr.  1957.  55  pages.  3.40  dm. 
Here  we  have  a  brief  scries  of  related  articles 


by  a  foremost  psychologist,  concerning  the 
present  and  future  state  of  man.  Carl  Jung 
deals  with  such  problems  as  the  threat  to  the 
individual  in  modern  society,  religion  as  com¬ 
pensation,  the  place  of  the  West  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  religion,  the  world-view  and  psycho¬ 
logical  ways  of  consideration,  the  self-knowl¬ 
edge  of  individuals,  and  the  meaning  of  “self- 
knowledge.”  In  our  time,  man  once  more 
emerges  as  man’s  central  concern  out  of  which 
man’s  future  must  emerge. 

These  excellent  essays  appeared  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  supplement  to  the  March  issue,  1957,  of 
Schweizer  Monatshefte. 

Carlton  IV.  Berenda 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Arthur  Koestler,  Albert  Camus.  Reflexions 
sur  la  peine  capitale.  Calmann-Levy.  1957. 
241  pages.  690  fr. 

Arthur  Koestler  who,  in  1937,  languished  for 
three  months  in  a  Franco  jail  awaiting  execu¬ 
tion,  recently  conducted  in  England  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  when  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  favorably  on  ending 
the  death  penalty,  although  the  upper  house 
later  refused  to  go  along  with  this  move. 

The  book  consists  of  Koestler’s  “Reflections 
on  Hanging,”  already  published  in  England 
and  the  United  States — and  here  adapted  to 
suit  the  French  reader — and  Camus’s  “Re¬ 
flexions  sur  la  guillotine,”  especially  prepared 
for  this  volume.  Both  are  impassioned,  elo¬ 
quent  appeals  for  the  removal  of  an  immoral, 
inhuman,  and  ineffective  form  of  punishment. 
Koestler’s  approach  is,  for  the  most  part,  his¬ 
torical  while  Camus’s  is  based  on  contempo¬ 
rary  legal  and  philosophical  considerations. 
Although  they  attack  the  problem  from  differ¬ 
ent  viewpoints,  both  concentrate  their  heavy 
fire  on  the  contention  that  capital  punishment 
is  the  best  deterrent  to  serious  crime.  In  their 
effort  to  instruct,  neither  shrinks  from  giving 
gruesome  physiological  details  of  the  effects 
of  execution  on  a  human  body. 

The  Koestler  and  Camus  arguments  are 
followed  by  a  brief,  readable,  and  interesting 
history  of  capital  punishment  in  France.  Jean 
Bloch-Michel’s  conclusions  endorse  the  view 
that  the  time  has  come  to  put  the  guillotine 
in  permanent  storage. 

Lot  bar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

Paul  La  Cour.  Efterladte  digte.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1957.  89  pages. 

It  can  be  a  mixed  blessing  to  have  one’s  post- 
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humous  works  published.  Paul  La  Cour  left 
instructions  of  sorts  to  be  carried  out  after 
his  death,  and  Ole  Wivel  followed  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  lights,  as  he  himself  admits 
in  a  postscript  to  the  present  collection.  He 
saw  fit  to  include  some  unfinished  poems 
which  he  admits  the  author  himself  would 
hardly  have  considered  for  publication.  In  a 
lesser  poet  this  could  be  a  great  disservice,  and 
even  Paul  La  Cour  suffers  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  the  discriminating  and  sensitive  reader 
can  feel  the  inequality  of  certain  pieces.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  can  argue  that  every¬ 
thing  that  La  Cour  wrote  serves  the  student, 
for  he  became  a  classic  in  his  lifetime.  He  was 
looked  up  to,  admired,  and  copied.  His  poems, 
extremely  personal,  are  the  man,  and  even  a 
small  book  like  this  one,  for  those  not  familiar 
with  La  Cour,  is  a  friendly  and  informal  in¬ 
troduction.  Personal  though  he  is,  he  man¬ 
ages  also  to  be  universal,  with  a  style  and  a 
craftsmanship  steeped  deep  in  the  tradition  of 
Danish  |X)etry,  evolving  through  the  years 
into  a  contemporary  idiom  disciplined  by  tra¬ 
dition.  Ole  Wivel  included  some  of  the  un¬ 
finished  poems  to  show  this  evolution.  Explan¬ 
atory  notes,  with  dates,  would  not  have  been 
out  of  place.  Kathleen  Chase 

Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

**  Olof  Lagercrantz.  Dichter  och  dagbok^. 

Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand. 

1955.  274  pages.  15  kr. 

This  book  reprints  almost  the  entire  poetic 
production  of  Olof  Lagercrantz,  including  all 
but  a  few  of  the  lyrics  in  his  first  two  collec¬ 
tions  (Den  doda  fageln,  1935,  and  Den  enda 
sommaren,  1937),  all  of  his  last  published  col¬ 
lection  (Dil(ter  fran  mossen,  1943),  and  his 
prose  Dagbolt^  (1954),  which  he  considers 
“closely  connected  with  his  lyrics.” 

Lagercrantz  might  aptly  be  termed  the 
“poet  of  the  peat  bog  country,”  if  this  render¬ 
ing  of  Swedish  mosse  does  not  sound  too  un¬ 
dignified.  At  any  rate,  his  lyrics  depicting 
nature  in  this  part  of  Sweden,  where  he  spent 
much  of  his  youth,  and  which  he  obviously 
loved  dearly,  are  truly  superb,  and  whenever 
he  leaves  this  area  to  try  something  else  the 
level  of  his  work  falls.  It  is  perhaps  not  strange, 
bearing  this  in  mihd,  that  the  poet’s  work 
shows  no  marked  growth  through  the  years. 
The  Dagbo/(^,  which,  unlike  most  published 
diaries,  is  not  a  diary  at  all,  but  a  series  of  es¬ 
says,  in  this  case  alx>ut  a  number  of  things, 
autobiographical,  literary,  and  otherwise, 
shows  us  a  pleasant  and  clever  man  with  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  and  critical  insight. 


All  in  all,  this  is  a  book  which  should  defi¬ 
nitely  not  be  judged  by  the  repulsive  design  of 
pinkish  flowers  on  the  cover. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

**  Eduardo  Mallea.  Simbad.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamericana.  1957.  747  pages.  $88 
m/ arg. 

This  is  the  story  of  Fernando  Fe  who  seeks  to 
regenerate  humanity  by  dramatic  works  of 
truth  and  beauty  but,  in  doing  so,  loses  sight 
of  immediate  reality.  “Simbad,”  his  ideal  cre¬ 
ation,  turns  into  a  phantom  monster  which 
pursues  him  until  his  human  relations  arc 
all  but  destroyed.  Two  women  struggle  for 
his  soul,  and  Magda’s  simple  humanity  tri¬ 
umphs  over  Lea’s  intellectual  abstraction, 
causing  Fernando  to  break  with  “Simbad” 
and  conquer  himself.  His  words  of  comfort 
which  save  a  despondent  actor  from  suicide, 
and  the  loaf  of  bread  which  he  buys  for  his 
wife  spell  out  the  man  who  is  endeavoring  to 
rebuild  at  last,  by  humble  deeds,  what  he  has 
destroyed  by  a  life  of  blind  allegiance  to  a 
phantom  idea. 

As  usual,  Mallea  is  primarily  concerned 
with  psychological,  philosophical,  and  literary 
problems  which  he  introduces  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  One  might  criticize  the  length  of  the 
novel  which  makes  for  some  duplication  of 
situation  and  dialogue.  Although  less,  doubt¬ 
less,  would  have  been  more,  its  psychological 
interest  and  human  message  remain  intact. 

Kurt  L.  Levy 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Bcrtil  Malmbcrg.  Forhlddda  memoarer. 

Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1956.  230  pages. 
Bertil  Malmbcrg  has  been  a  dominant  figure 
in  Swedish  belles-lettres  for  over  a  half  cen¬ 
tury,  and  these  newspaper  articles  of  the  last 
six  years  indicate  in  a  small  way  why  he  has 
been  so  imposing.  Most  important  arc  those 
on  Swedish  verse  and  other  critical  reviews 
which  reveal  Malmbcrg ’s  ideas  of  his  art.  He 
devotes  most  attention  to  his  contemporaries: 
Sven  Lidman,  Per  Hallstrom,  Adclborg,  Ekc- 
lund,  and  Lindcgrcn.  But  he  docs  return  to 
the  early  part  of  the  century  and  he  docs 
give  vaguely  his  ideas  and  theories  of  poetry. 
His  strictures  on  his  contemporaries  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  publishers’  vagaries  serve  as  humor, 
and  his  short  essay  on  publishers’  displays 
is  worth  reading  for  Malmbcrg’s  ire  at  the 
modern  emphasis  on  quantity  over  quality.  He 
also  asks  that  a  poet’s  private  life  be  kept 
private  and  not  serve  as  a  research  field  for 
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the  psychologist.  For  information  on  Malm- 
berg,  however,  his  two  previous  books — Ett 
styc\e  vag  and  Ett  fdrfattarliv  are  of  more  in¬ 
terest  for  the  literary  attainments  of  modern 
Sweden. 

Raymond  E.  Undgren 
Occidental  College 

**  Julian  Marias.  El  intelectual  y  su  mondo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Atlantida.  1956.  145  pages. 
$25  m/arg. 

Marias,  a  disciple  and  expounder  of  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  is  outstanding  among  his  country’s 
younger  intellectuals.  His  book  is  a  collection 
of  nine  philosophic  essays  unified  by  the  fact 
that  they  center  on  themes  implied  by  the  title. 
His  lucubrations  are  subtle  and  his  dialectics 
delicately  conceived  (perhaps  overly  so  at 
times),  but  most  of  his  reasoning  about  such 
concepts  as  liberty  of  thought  and  expression, 
intellectual  cooperation,  anarchy  and  discord, 
etc.,  is  certainly  provocative  and  much  of  it  is 
persuasive.  American  readers  will  remember 
having  seen  Chapter  VIII,  “Espana  est£  en 
Europa,”  published  in  this  journal’s  Summer, 
1952,  number  in  a  shorter  English  version. 
Not  the  least  interesting  aspect  of  Marfas ’s 
book  is  that  it  was  not  published  in  Spain  but 
in  Argentina,  and  after  the  fall  of  Peron. 

Robert  G,  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Zenta  Maurina.  Begegnung  mit  Elly  Ney. 
Memmingen/Allgau.  Dietrich.  1956.  95 
pages  +  7  plates.  5.80  dm. 

This  is  the  inspiring  story  of  how  the  spirit 
of  music  can  bring  people  together  and  shape 
and  enrich  their  lives.  Zenta  Maurina,  the 
Lettish  humanist,  writer,  and  lecturer,  calls 
this  leisurely,  contemplative  essay  “Eine 
Danksagung”  for  her  friendship  with  the 
German  pianist  whom  she  met  in  Munich  in 
1951  and  with  whom  she  feels  a  spiritual  kin¬ 
ship.  She  gives  us  a  memoir  which  is  not  an 
uncritical  paean  of  praise,  but  an  eminently 
sincere  and  reverent  appreciation  of  the  mu¬ 
sician  with  whom  she  has  given  a  number  of 
joint  lecture-recitals  in  recent  years. 

It  was  the  Appassionata  that  really  brought 
them  together,  and  Zenta  Maurina  has  with 
rare  empathy  immersed  herself  in  the  Beetho¬ 
ven  world  of  her  soul-sister  Elly  Ney,  whose 
life  in  music  has  been  enhanced  by  social  con¬ 
sciousness.  Zenta  Maurina’s  days  with  Elly 
Ney  were  for  her  a  rare  blend  of  nature,  lit¬ 
erature,  music,  and  humanity,  and  afforded 
her  an  insight  into  musical  aesthetics  as  well 
as  the  problems  and  rewards  of  the  creative 


artist.  Zenta  Maurina,  who  was  sixty  in  De¬ 
cember  of  1957,  sees  in  the  universal  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  septuagenarian  Elly  Ney’s  art  a 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  true  values. 

This  beautifully  illustrated  little  book  is,  of 
course,  as  much  about  Zenta  Maurina  as  it  is 
about  Elly  Ney.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  for 
we  have  here  an  effective  portrait  of  two  wise 
and  wonderful  women  worth  knowing  about. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  Henry  de  Montherlant.  Carnets.  Annies 
mo  h  1944.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  396 
pages.  950  fr. 

The  Carnets  already  published  in  limited  edi¬ 
tions  (1947-1955,  Table  Ronde)  contain  most 
of  Montherlant’s  notes  for  the  years  1930- 
1944  with  the  exception  of  a  few  notes  lost  or 
published  elsewhere. 

A  reader  not  acquainted  with  Montherlant’s 
literary  works  would  be  bewildered  and 
shocked,  though  agreeably  surprised  at  times, 
by  his  “insolence”  (M.  Blanchot),  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  bestiality,  cynicism,  irony,  sensitivity, 
sweetness,  humane  pity,  sensuality,  banality, 
and  austere  religion-in-spite-of-himself  found 
in  this  most  heterogeneous  addition  of  Gallic 
sallies,  sentimental  episodes,  deep  individual 
and  general  observations  and  reflections  which 
one  might  want  to  discard:  Maxims  are  ana¬ 
chronistic  in  our  times.  By  their  style,  the 
Carnets  make  for  excellent  reading,  however, 
and  they  represent  as  many  mirrors  of  a  faith¬ 
ful,  though  intensified,  image  of  Montherlant- 
Costals,  a  dual  fjcrsonality  which  could  not — 
or  would  not — subjugate  one  of  its  aspects, 
hence  the  interest  of  the  work. 

Marc  Bensimon 
University  of  California 

*  Elsa  Morante.  L’isola  di  Arturo.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1957.  384  pages.  2,000  1. 

The  Premio  Strega  has  been  awarded,  excep¬ 
tionally,  this  year,  to  a  woman,  but  to  one 
whose  work  has  masculine  imaginative  power. 

“Arthur’s  island”  (a  name  with  legendary 
overtones)  is  in  reality  Procida,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  seat  of  a  prison,  a  wretchedly  desolate 
stop  on  the  way  to  melancholy  and  majestic 
Ischia  and  a  place  which  the  writer  knows 
well.  But  here  it  is  the  realm  of  an  adolescent 
boy,  who  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  liberates  himself  from  the  domination 
of  an  absent  and  mythically  adventurous  fa¬ 
ther,  eventually  revealed  to  be  a  mere  adven¬ 
turer,  and  from  his  adoration  of  an  utterly 
enchanting  child-bride  stepmother.  At  the 
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end  he  emerges  into  a  real  world  which  is  in¬ 
evitably  painted  far  less  alluringly  than  the 
imaginary  one. 

After  her  previous  novel,  Menzogna  e  sor- 
tilegio,  Elsa  Morante  has  continued  slowly  to 
deepen  and  explore  her  own  particular  vein. 
Sheer  creative  power  makes  her  illusory  island 
more  real  than  reality;  her  rich  style  is  one 
that  many  of  her  contemporaries  might  envy, 
and  sensitivity  tends  to  save  her  from  mere  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise.  She  offers  escape  and  fas¬ 
cination;  she  is  not  just  a  painter  of  the  scene 
and  time  into  which  she  was  born. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York^.  N.  Y. 

**  Eugene  O’Neill.  A  Touch  of  the  Poet. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1957.  182  pages.  $3.75. 

Another  previously  unpublished  Eugene 
O’Neill  play  follows  Long  Day’s  Journey  Into 
Night  on  to  the  literary  scene  (and  on  to 
Broadway  next  year),  again  through  the  aegis 
of  O’Neill’s  widow  and  of  the  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press. 

The  play,  the  only  one  to  be  completed  of  a 
long  dramatic  cycle  on  which  O’Neill  worked 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  writing  life,  deals 
with  a  jX)rtion  of  the  cycle’s  general  subject, 
the  ebb  axtd  flow  of  fortunes  in  a  nineteenth 
century  Irish-American  family.  The  focus 
falls  on  the  character  of  Con  Melody,  whose 
experiences  pose  a  problem  similar  to  that 
confronting  Ibsen’s  Hjalmar  Ekdahl  in  The 
Wild  Duc/(^,  whether  it  is  better  to  live  by  il¬ 
lusions  or  to  face  grim  reality.  Melody  {assess¬ 
es  the  “touch  of  the  poet’’  which  gives  him 
stature  and  impressiveness  at  the  same  time 
that  it  makes  him  weak  and  unable  to  cop>e 
successfully  with  his  environment;  when  he 
loses  this  “touch,”  he  is  left  with  nothing. 
Even  his  hard-headed  daughter  Sara  recog¬ 
nizes  in  her  father’s  loss  the  need  for  this  po¬ 
etic  quality — and  well  she  must,  for  her  hus- 
band-to-be  p>ossesses  the  same  absorption  in 
dreams  as  does  her  father. 

Offering  illustrations  of  the  author’s  skill 
in  staging  “big  scenes,”  in  creating  warmly 
sympathetic  characters  (e.g.,  the  wife  Nora, 
whose  “pride”  of  love  puts  to  shame  her  hus¬ 
band’s  pride  of  birth),  and  in  establishing  a 
realistic  atmosphere,  the  drama  reads  well, 
and  should  “play”  well,  too.  While  watching  a 
performance  of  the  play,  one  might  overlook 
the  occasionally  stiff  dialogue,  the  obvious  ex¬ 
position  of  the  first  act,  and  the  “stage  Irish” 
quality  of  the  minor  characters  in  becoming 
engrossed  in  Con  Melody’s  predicament.  And 


he  might  well  conclude  with  O’Neill  that, 
though  Melody’s  dreams  are  not  worthy  of 
him  (q.v..  Jay  Gatsby),  yet  he  is  admirable  in 
showing  the  capacity  to  dream,  a  capacity  al¬ 
ways  present  in  the  best  of  us. 

W.  Gordon  Milne 
La\e  Forest  College 

William  Plomer.  Double  Lives:  An  Auto¬ 
biography.  New  York.  Noonday  Press, 
n.d.  255  pages.  $3.50. 

Published  originally  in  1943  in  England,  this 
different  kind  of  autobiography  meanders 
gently  in  Plomer’s  precise  prose  through 
childhood  in  South  Africa  and  England  to 
teaching  in  Japan  in  the  middle  1920’s.  There 
are  occasional  carefully  placed  and  carefully 
colored  lozenges  of  humor  set  into  an  almost 
monotonously  impiersonal  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  forebears,  family,  and  life.  It  is  difficult 
to  associate  this  quiet,  undramatic  prose  with 
the  caustic  comedy  and  incisive  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Museum  Pieces. 

It  is  only  in  the  infrequent  thumbnail 
sketches  of  the  countryside  that  one  catches 
warmth  from  any  fire  within  the  author.  The 
writing  is  too  restrained  to  engender  interest. 

At  the  age  of  five,  Plomer  claims,  he  “had 
already  entered  uf>on  the  artist’s  double  life.” 
That  double  life  of  reality  and  imagination, 
of  England  and  South  Africa  gives  the  book 
its  title.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York^.  N.  Y. 

**  Elena  Quiroga.  Pldcida,  la  joven.  Madrid. 

Prensa  Espanola.  1956.  186  pages.  60  ptas. 
The  three  stories  in  this  collection  are  formed 
in  the  compelling  prose  that  characterizes 
Viento  del  norte  (Nadal  Prize,  1950)  and 
later  novels  of  Elena  Quiroga,  She  is  equally 
at  home  when  writing  of  Galicia,  where  she 
grew  up,  or  of  Madrid,  where  she  now  lives 
with  her  distinguished  husband  Dalmiro  de 
la  Vilgoma. 

The  title  piece  is  set  in  the  campo  gallego 
of  which  she  writes  so  incisively.  Peasant 
Placida  —  young,  hard-working,  tragic  — 
emerges  as  one  of  Elena  Quiroga’s  most  au¬ 
thentic  creations.  The  other  two  narraciones, 
Trayecto  Uno  and  La  otra  ciudad,  are  set  in 
Madrid  and  unfold  affairs  of  several  of  the 
numerous  intriguing  types  who  make  up  the 
moving  saga  of  life  in  Spain’s  capital. 

So  vivid  is  the  prose  that  you  almost  feel,  at 
times,  the  lurch  of  Autobus  Uno  as  it  swings 
around  Cibeles  or  along  Serrano  Street. 

Terrell  Louise  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 
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**  Hcnrikas  Radauskas.  Ziemos  Daina.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Vytautas  Saulius.  1955.  77  pages. 
This  “Song  of  Winter”  contains  poems  writ¬ 
ten  between  1950  and  1955  by  the  greatest  liv¬ 
ing  Lithuanian  poet,  Henrikas  Radauskas.  It  is 
his  third  volume  of  poetry,  coming  after  Fon- 
tanas — “The  Fountain”  (1929-1935),  Kaunas, 
1935,  and  Strele  Danguje — “The  Arrow  in  the 
Sky”  ( 1936-1950),  Chicago,  1950.  Strele  Dan¬ 
guje  established  him  as  a  major  poet  next  to 
Donelaitis,  BaltruSaitis,  and  Aistis  (see  B.  Ba- 
brauskas.  The  New  Lithuanian  Literature, 
B.A.  29:2,  pp.  144-148).  It  has  been  hailed  by 
some  critics  as  the  most  perfect  book  of  Lith¬ 
uanian  poetry,  i.e.,  one  in  which  a  balance  of 
form  and  content  has  been  perfected.  Other 
critics  have  termed  Radauskas  the  most  Eu¬ 
ropean  of  Lithuanian  poets.  No  doubt,  in 
Radauskas’s  poetry  Lithuanian  verse  has  at¬ 
tained  a  classical  sonority  as  well  as  clarity. 

The  first  section  of  the  “Song  of  Winter,” 
“Ways  of  the  Sun,”  repeats  some  of  the  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  generally  buoyant  style  of  “The 
Arrow  in  the  Sky,”  for  example,  “2iemos  Pa- 
saka,“  “Geguiis,”  “2iemos  Pradiia.”  More 
surprising,  however,  are  the  remaining  two 
sections,  “Monologai”  (“Monologues”)  and 
“TragiSka  Kauke”  (“Tragic  Mask”),  the  lat¬ 
ter  introducing  the  pohme  en  prose  into  the 
poet’s  work.  The  “monologues”  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  greater  pessimism  (something  that 
came  out  only  occasionally  in  the  second 
book).  This  pessimism  is  of  cosmic  dimen¬ 
sions:  “As  the  sun  in  the  extinguishing  cos¬ 
mos,  /  In  the  shadow  of  darkened  stars,/  Thus 
you  will  stand  in  the  remaining  verses  /  Quiet 
and  alone.  //  The  planets,  entangled  in  the 
spider’s  web,  /  Dying  will  buzz  like  flies,  / 
And  you,  not  believing  in  eternity,  /  You  and 
your  work,  smothered,  /  Will  freeze  in  the 
ice”  (prose  translation  of  “Poetui” — “To  the 
Poet,”  p.  55). 

This,  then,  appears  to  be  a  book  of  transi¬ 
tion.  Many  poems  are  written,  equally  well  or 
less  so,  in  an  already  accustomed  style,  others 
again  show  the  poet  searching  for  new  possi¬ 
bilities  of  expression.  The  poet,  in  some  ways 
close  to  the  French  poisie  pure,  to  Russian 
“acmeism,”  and  to  the  Polish  Skamander 
group  of  poets,  may  be  adding  a  stronger 
metaphysical  dimension  to  his  poetry. 

Ivor  Ivaslt^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

*  Saint-John  Perse.  Amers.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1957.  188  pages,  1,200  fr. 

Many  of  these  poems  have  been  published 


separately  in  various  magazines  in  France 
since  1948,  and  a  number  have  appeared  in 
translations  in  other  countries.  They  are  here 
arranged  in  four  sections — Invocation,  Stro¬ 
phe,  Choeur,  Dcdicace — as  an  integrated 
work,  the  first  new  book  by  Saint-John  Perse 
since  1946.  All  of  the  poems  celebrate  the  sea, 
and  under  that  transforming  symbol,  various 
aspects  of  human  experience:  order,  freedom, 
mystery,  love.  The  sea  also  serves  the  poet, 
in  its  function  of  symbolic  experience,  as  a 
means  for  exploring  the  nature  of  poetry  and 
of  language,  in  a  way  which  recalls  William 
Carlos  Williams’s  treatment  of  the  theme  in 
Paterson.  All  of  the  familiar  elements  of  Perse 
are  here,  the  high  romantic,  the  bizarre,  the 
sensuous,  combined  in  the  rich  incantatory 
style  which  is  his  consistent  mode.  The  book 
is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  body  of  his 
work. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Fritz  von  Unruh.  Der  Sohn  des  Generals. 

Niirnberg.  Hans  Carl.  1957.  633  pages. 
18.50  dm. 

A  sweeping,  semi-biographical  and  semi-ficti¬ 
tious  narrative,  copiously  animated  by  ghost¬ 
like  figures  of  Germany’s  pre-World  War  One 
era,  a  Germany  awakening  to  the  chauvinistic 
call  of  becoming  Europe’s  leading  nation, 
faithfully  mirroring  the  Prussian-led  “Drang 
nach  Grossmachtstellung,”  and  this  in  danger¬ 
ously  ominous  situations.  Unruh,  an  inspired, 
dauntless  fighter  for  peace — he  obstinately  has 
refused  to  be  misnamed  a  “pacifist” — reveals 
in  his  latest  book  the  most  intimate  folds  of 
his  heart,  and  out  of  a  storehouse  filled  to  the 
brim  with  grim  memories  lays  relentlessly  bare 
the  bitter  frustrations  and  disillusions  which 
beset  the  grave  meditating  youth  during  his 
strenuous  and  exhausting  years  spent  in  the 
Military  Academy  at  Plon.  It  was  there  that 
the  fourteen  year  old  scion  of  the  Commander 
of  Konigsberg — his  father  was  not  a  ruthless, 
but  a  highly  conscientious  soldier  strictly  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  slogans  of  duty,  loyalty,  and 
tradition — met  with  the  most  exasperating  ex¬ 
periences  among  his  schoolmates  and  his  mili¬ 
tary  teachers  and  educators  as  well.  Thus  the 
training  period  seemed  to  become  mere  stupid 
drill  to  the  tender,  sensitive,  artistically  in¬ 
clined  boy;  instead  of  comradeship  he  experi¬ 
enced  fearful  loneliness;  the  plain,  uniform 
barracks  of  the  Military  Academy  seemed  like 
a  dreary  jail  to  the  young  prospective  soldier 
who  had  been  chosen  to  study  together  with 
the  Hohenzollern  princes. 
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The  moving  scenes  at  Plon  and  at  home — 
during  the  short  weeks  of  a  feverishly  longed- 
for  vacation — are  set  against  a  modern  narra¬ 
tive,  forming  a  kind  of  framework  passion¬ 
ately  built  to  enshrine  the  author’s  retrospec¬ 
tive  reflections.  There  seems  to  be  an  over-all 
layer  of  varnish,  its  colors  strangely  mixed 
with  satirical,  ironical,  tragi<omic,  and  bitter- 
humorous  scenes,  some  gripping  in  their  out¬ 
spoken  realism,  some  tender  and  heart-warm¬ 
ing  (for  instance,  the  beginning  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  solemnly  celebrated  by  the  en¬ 
tire  family),  but  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  poetic  beauty  seems  to  be  the  author’s 
determined,  unswerving  courage  to  study  his 
own  personal  life  as  an  “outsider”  and  to  be 
a  shuddering  witness  to  the  inevitable  twi¬ 
light  and  final  break-up  of  the  Kaiserreich, 
his  attitude  being  sine  ira  et  studio,  free  of  all 
accusations  or  blinding  hatred. 

In  faithfully  depicting  the  gruesome  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  society  in  which  the  military  clique 
— and  a  clique  of  degenerate  pagans  it  was — 
is  always  eager  to  display  its  arrogant  saber- 
rattling,  Unruh  warns  of  the  ever-lurking  dan¬ 
gers  of  dictatorship.  Like  glittering  silver 
threads,  visions  and  dialogues  weave  them¬ 
selves  through  the  story,  the  vision  of  a  pale, 
unshaven  face,  the  dream-like  dialogues  held 
with  the  crucified  Saviour,  the  magnificent 
revelation  that  suddenly  overcomes  him  when 
he  recognizes  that  brotherly  love  is  the  one 
and  only  solution  for  attaining  the  highly  cov¬ 
eted  goal  of  permanent  peace  and  freedom 
from  fear;  such  visions  and  thoughts  clearly 
reveal  the  apocalyptic  character  of  our  own 
stormy  and  dangerous  time,  laying  bare  its 
deep-set  roots,  and  doing  so  in  such  an  omi¬ 
nous,  warning  way  that  the  tense  reader  waits 
anxiously  to  learn  more  about  the  future  fate 
of  the  protagonist  and  of  his  calvary  on  his 
way  toward  light  and  love. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

*  Theun  de  Vries.  Bruiloftslied  voor 

Swaantje.  Arnhem.  Van  Loghem  Slaterus. 
1956.  95  pages.  4.50  fl. 

Theun  de  Vries  (b.  1907)  is  a  Dutch  novelist, 
poet,  and  essayist  of  rank,  who  has  especially 
distinguished  himself  as  the  writer  of  his¬ 
torical  novels.  Resenting  the  orthodox  Calvin- 
istic  faith  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  his 
youth,  he  embraced  the  Communist  doctrine 
and  since  1943  he  has  been  editor  of  De  Vrije 
Katheder,  a  Communist  periodical.  Yet,  little 
of  this  is  shown  in  this  short  novel,  third  in  a 
series  Fuga  van  de  Tijd  and  worthy  successor 


of  Pan  onder  de  mensen  (see  B.A.  30:1,  p. 
103).  In  writing  it  he  has  again  shown  his  best 
qualities  of  style,  composition,  and  feeling. 

Allard  Rosweide,  the  main  character  in 
Pan  onder  de  mensen,  has  now  become  an  ac¬ 
complished  musician  and  returns  to  visit  his 
remote  native  village  in  the  province  of  Dren- 
te,  which  after  his  long  absence  has  become 
alien  to  him.  Here  he  meets  the  girl  friend  of 
his  youth,  Swaantje,  who  becomes  the  link 
with  this  world  of  the  past.  His  love  for  her 
is  immediate  and  intense,  and  steadily  grow¬ 
ing.  One  summery  September  night  it  is  an¬ 
swered  and  consummated.  But  their  relation 
cannot  last,  for  Swaantje  is  committed  to  a 
farmer  whom  she  loves  and  will  marry  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  With  the  climax  of  his  love  still  ring¬ 
ing  in  his  ears,  Allard  writes  his  second  compo¬ 
sition,  Swaantje’s  wedding  song.  The  Dutch 
composer  Rudolf  Escher  wrote  the  comjX)si- 
tion  for  flute  as  a  sp)ecial  contribution  repro¬ 
duced  in  facsimile. 

De  Vries  has  performed  the  miracle  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  perfect  union  of  the  romantic  and 
realistic  approaches  to  life.  In  doing  so  he  has 
presented  his  readers  with  a  literary  master¬ 
piece  of  the  highest  order,  a  source  of  deep  en¬ 
joyment.  His  language  is  simple,  tending  to 
poetic  prose  by  its  peculiar  rhythm,  its  careful 
choice  of  words,  which  together  create  the  at¬ 
mosphere  which  the  situation  demands:  build¬ 
ing  up  to  a  climax,  which  only  great  writers 
can  achieve.  Also,  he  has  again  proven  the  es¬ 
sential  beauty  of  the  Dutch  language  so  often 
disguised  by  sloppy  usage  and  unnecessary  em¬ 
ployment  of  foreign  words. 

The  book  is  a  relief  from  the  raw,  surreal¬ 
istic  material  now  so  often  presented  as  proper 
and  fashionable,  without,  however,  escaping 
from  the  realities  of  human  existence. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

Richard  Wright.  The  Color  Curtain.  A 
Report  on  the  Bandung  Conference.  Cleve¬ 
land.  World.  1956.  221  page:s.  $3.75. 

As  one  might  expect  from  the  author  of  Na¬ 
tive  Son,  this  report  on  the  Bandung  Confer¬ 
ence  is  told  informally  and  dramadcally  rath¬ 
er  than  technically.  Although  written  with 
restraint  and  remarkable  objectivity,  it  indi¬ 
cates  the  increasing  self<onsciousness  of  the 
members  of  the  colored  races,  as  it  reports  the 
almost  studied  drawing  of  color  lines  against 
some  white  and  western  observers  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 

In  addition,  it  presents  well  in  so  brief  a 
space  most  of  the  essential  facts  about  the 
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meeting:  how  black,  brown,  and  yellow  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  over  one  and  a  half  billion  peo¬ 
ple  gathered  in  1955  on  the  Island  of  Java  from 
almost  everywhere  in  the  world — a  real  col¬ 
ored  conference — how  they  met  to  talk  over 
their  common  problems,  and  what  resolutions 
resulted. 

Above  all,  Wright  accurately  foretells  that 
the  Conference  will  be  only  an  initial  step  tak¬ 
en  by  the  twenty-nine  countries  represented  to 
cooperate  against  not  only  individual  discrim¬ 
ination  and  oppression  of  colored  peoples,  but 
also  against  colonial,  imperial  aggression.  For, 
since  the  publication  of  this  book,  such  an 
amazing  unanimity  has  been  shown  in  the 
Suez  affair  by  those  countries  represented  at 
the  Conference  that  some  of  those  western 
politicians  who  instigated  the  action  have  been 
driven  to  refer  in  anger  to  the  “Bandung 
Group.”  Thus,  anyone  who  wants  to  look  into 
the  future  might  do  well  to  do  so  through 
“the  color  curtain.”  John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Of(lahoma 

**  Juan  Antonio  Zunzunegui.  El  hi  jo  hecho  a 
contrata.  Barcelona.  Noguer.  1956.  477 
pages.  100  ptas. 

Zunzunegui  describes  the  fears,  hopes,  desires, 
and  ambitions  of  a  Basque  Spanish  capitalist 
in  pre-Civil  War  Spain.  The  story  forcefully 
relates  the  rags-to-riches  life  of  Manuel  Ama- 


livia.  The  protagonist  has  an  overpowering 
ambition  for  wealth  coupled  with  extreme 
avarice.  To  this  end  he  sacrifices  all  values, 
even  his  conscience,  and  reduces  everything  to 
a  basis  of  business  contracts.  He  carries  this 
capitalistic  mentality  into  his  private  life,  and 
even  into  his  own  marriage  with  the  Marquesa 
for  one  million  duros  to  marry  him  plus  sev¬ 
eral  millions  more  if  she  produces  an  heir.  The 
son  born  to  this  couple  turns  out  to  be  a  Mon¬ 
golian  idiot,  whom  the  father  finds  so  utterly 
repugnant  that  he  actually  wishes  for  the 
death  of  his  own  son. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  Zunzunegui 
owes  a  great  deal  to  Gald6s  in  his  techniques 
of  examining  society  through  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  explanation  for  the  Mongolian  idiot 
is  partially  galdosiana  in  technique  in  that  the 
father  was  sixty  years  old  when  he  married; 
and  partially  religious  in  that  the  idiot  son 
was  born  as  a  partial  punishment  for  the  fath¬ 
er’s  great  sins  in  obtaining  the  wealth  by  very 
questionable  means  and  the  father’s  refusal 
to  make  proper  reparations.  The  characters 
are  extremely  well  portrayed,  and  are  often 
pathetic,  but  never  tragic  in  the  true  sense.  In 
spite  of  the  book’s  great  length,  it  is  a  fast 
moving  and  very  readable  portrayal  of  one 
aspect  of  Spanish  capitalistic  society. 

Manuel  Jato  Macias 
Marquette  University 
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(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "  Headliner  s’’) 


**  Louis  Chaignc.  Vies  et  oeuvres  d'icrivains. 
II.  Paris.  Lanorc.  1956.  297  pages  4 
plates.  550  fr. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  four-volume  series  of 
essays  in  which  Louis  Chaigne  discusses  the 
lives  and  works  of  twenty-nine  well  known 
twentieth-century  authors  most  of  whom  are 
French.  The  writers  considered  in  this  volume 
are;  Albert  Camus,  Simone  Weil,  Julien 
Green,  Georges  Duhamel,  Jacques  de  Lacre- 
telle,  Jean  Giono,  Henri  Pourrat,  Jean  Yole, 
Paul  Cazin,  and  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  bio¬ 
graphical  material  in  these  essays  will  be  val¬ 
uable  to  the  serious  student  of  contemporary 
French  literature.  The  critical  and  analytical 
material  is  generally  well  presented;  how¬ 
ever,  the  section  on  Camus  is  a  bit  skimpy. 
This  book  does  contribute  to  literary  history, 
though,  in  that  it  makes  available  quite  a  bit 
of  information  on  Pourrat,  Yole,  and  Cazin, 
whose  works  are  given  scant  attention  in  the 
literary  annals  of  our  time. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Oklahoma  City,  Ol{la. 

*  Jacques  Crepet.  Propos  sur  Baudelaire, 
rassembles  et  annotSs  par  Claude  Pichois. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1957.  230  pages. 
600  fr. 

Jacques  Crepet,  the  son  of  the  first  serious  bi¬ 
ographer  of  Baudelaire,  devoted  all  the  leisure 
left  by  a  life  of  business  to  publishing  and  in¬ 
terpreting  Baudelaire.  Most  of  the  “Propos” 
collected  here  appeared  as  small  articles  mod¬ 
estly  entitled  “miettes.”  Crumbs  they  are,  for 
few  of  them  constitute  anything  essential. 
They  add  nothing  to  the  understanding  or  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  poems.  But  they  are  pre¬ 
cise  additions  to  Baudelaire’s  biography,  cor¬ 
rections  of  mistakes  made  by  earlier  biogra¬ 
phers,  elucidation  of  obscure  details,  never  pe¬ 
dantic,  and  written  with  unpretentious  charm. 
Such  modest  and  concrete  notes  are  worth 
many  a  pompous  declamation  or  a  dogmatic 
theory  such  as  tempted  Baudelairians  in  the 
1920’s  and  1930’s. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

Charles  D^dcyan.  Stendhal  et  les  "Chro- 
niques  italiennes."  Paris.  Didier.  1956. 104 
pages. 

This  latest  addition  to  Stendhalian  studies  de¬ 


picts  this  writer  as  imbued  with  a  conviction 
that  Italians  of  the  nineteenth  century  could 
recapture  the  glory  of  the  Rinascimento.  Thus 
fascinated  by  Italians  and  their  art,  literature, 
music,  and  society,  Stendhal  is  considered  as  an 
antiquarian  whose  labors  in  this  field  ripened 
ultimately  into  the  more  compelling  charac¬ 
ters,  incidents,  or  situations  encountered  in  La 
Chartreuse  de  Parme  and,  in  at  least  two  in¬ 
stances,  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir.  Details  are  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  genesis  of  the  Chroniques  ita¬ 
liennes,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  Stendhal’s  two 
more  widely  known  works.  A  select  bibliogra¬ 
phy  is  offered.  Dedeyan  has  also  published 
this  study  in  Les  Lettres  Romanes,  x  (1956), 
fasc.  1-3. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Joseph  Dresch.  Heine  a  Paris  ( 1831-1856 ) 
d’apres  sa  correspondance  et  les  timoigna- 
ges  de  ses  contemporains.  Paris.  Didier. 
1956.  177  pages.  900  fr. 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  book  attempts  to 
trace  Heine’s  relationship  to  his  French  sur¬ 
roundings  from  his  emigration  until  his  death. 
While  there  is  little  new — the  material  is  based 
heavily  on  Houben’s  Gesprdche  mit  Heine  and 
Hirth’s  edition  of  Heine’s  correspondence — 
the  book  does  present  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  Heine’s  intellectual  and  social  relationships 
with  the  Parisian  personalities  of  the  time,  al¬ 
though  unfortunately  on  too  encyclopedic  a 
level  to  permit  more  than  surface  insight  into 
Heine  as  a  thinker  and  a  person.  Interesting 
are  the  discussion  of  the  reception  of  Heine’s 
works  in  France  and  the  concluding  chapter 
on  Heine’s  reputation  in  France  since  his 
death. 

Georg  G.  Iggers 
Dillard  University 

**  Charles  Du  Bos.  Byron  et  le  besoin  de  la 
jataliU.  Paris.  Correa.  1957.  284  pages. 
When  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne  undertook  to 
translate  Charles  Du  Bos’s  study  of  Byron,  Du 
Bos  felt  obliged  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
text,  as  a  result  of  the  publication  of  his  trans¬ 
lator’s  book  on  Lady  Byron  soon  after  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  (which  appeared  in  1929). 
Now  we  have  a  second  French  edition,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  English  version  (which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1932). 
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Du  Boss  book  is  a  psychological  analysis  of 
the  poet,  centering  on  his  life  between  1812 
and  1816,  and  of  the  women  who  figured  in 
his  life  in  those  years.  His  thesis  is  that  By¬ 
ron’s  liaison  with  his  half-sister  resulted  from 
his  “need  of  fatality,”  the  need  of  being  the 
“fatal  man”;  and  that  this  liaison  is  the  key 
to  his  genius,  in  that  remorse  and  immutable 
memory  supplied  the  emotional  content  of  his 
best  poetry.  But  this  is  only  the  framework  for 
a  tissue  of  subtle  insights  into  the  strange  and 
rare  psyches  of  the  persons  in  the  story.  There 
is  unquestionably  an  excess  in  this  btrak.  Du 
Bos  explores  every  word,  every  mood,  every 
attitude,  with  such  thoroughness  and  such  a 
concern  for  the  nuance  that  many  readers  may 
find  the  work  oppressive. 

Milton  Chaikin 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Alfred  Glauser.  Hugo  et  la  po6sie  pure. 
Geneve.  Droz.  1957.  xiii  -f-  133  pages.  12 
Sw.  fr. 

No  ordinary  study  of  “life  and  works,”  Glau¬ 
ser ’s  book  is  a  strikingly  successful  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  miracle  of  poetry  itself,  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  very  secret  of  Hugo’s  incredible  pro¬ 
liferating  creativity.  Glauser,  whose  own  style 
is  metaphorical  and  linguistically  creative,  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  describing  the  almost  indescribable — 
the  process  and  the  excitement  of  poetic  crea¬ 
tion  and  poetic  appreciation.  The  analyses  and 
appreciations  are  done  with  insight  and  a 
frank  admiration  that  infects  the  reader.  The 
unifying  thread  is  Glauser’s  distinction  be¬ 
tween  pure  and  impure  jX)etry,  that  is,  be¬ 
tween,  on  the  one  hand,  sheer  lyric  creative¬ 
ness  detached  from  subject  and  content,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  impure  poetry  of  prop¬ 
aganda,  occasions,  and  celebration  of  specific 
events.  Hugo  was  at  his  weakest  in  the  latter 
type,  but  his  achievements  in  the  former  make 
him  “le  po^te  le  plus  pur  de  notre  langue.” 

A  book  for  serious  students  only,  but  for 
every  serious  student. 

Fred  Beharriell 
Indiana  University 

^  Armel  Guerne,  comp.  Les  romantiques  al- 
lemands.  Bruges.  Desclce  de  Brouwer. 
1956.  804  pages.  300  Bel.  fr. 

This  unusually  interesting  anthology  offers  a 
wide,  sweeping  picture  of  German  Romanti¬ 
cism,  and  while  it  centers  naturally  on  the 
great  literary  figures  of  Holderlin,  Tieck,  No- 
valis,  Brentano,  Hoffmann,  Eichendorff, 
Kleist,  and  others,  lesser  figures  such  as  Con- 
tessa,  Fouque,  Wetzel,  and  the  Gunderode  are 


included,  as  well  as  figures  not  strictly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  period,  such  as  Jean  Paul,  Grabbe, 
Morike,  and  even  Buchner,  though  this  last 
choice  seems  strange  and  incompatible  with 
the  rest  of  the  selections. 

The  book  evokes  the  richness,  intellectual¬ 
ity,  and  universality  of  this  time  by  including 
criticism,  reflections,  letters,  and  contemporary 
memoirs  as  well  as  literary  works.  While  space 
allotments  are  obviously  no  indication  of  im¬ 
portance,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Holder¬ 
lin  and  Kleist  are  given  by  far  the  largest  space. 
By  and  large,  the  younger  Romanticism  emer¬ 
ges  with  prominence  and  great  variety.  The 
sensitive  personality  of  the  poet-editor  (who 
frequently  figures  also  as  translator)  gives  the 
anthology  unity  and  character. 

One  can  expect  with  confidence  that  the  an¬ 
thology  will  achieve  its  purpose  of  making  the 
French  reading  public  aware  of  the  prolific 
writings  and  the  intellectual  climate  of  Ger¬ 
man  Romanticism. 

Werner  Hollmann 
Princeton  University 

**  Raphael  Levy.  Chronologie  approximative 
de  la  literature  fran^aise  du  moyen  dge. 
Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1957.  61  pages. 
6.50  dm. 

Everyone  concerned  with  medieval  French 
literature  will  be  grateful  to  Professor  Levy 
for  this  list.  Such  information  as  we  had  about 
the  dates  of  medieval  literary  works  was  wide¬ 
ly  scattered  and  not  easily  accessible.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Tableau  of  Gaston  Paris  in  the  Uttera- 
ture  franfaise  au  moyen  dge  is  long  since  out 
of  date.  Here  now  we  have  as  complete  and 
accurate  information  as  it  is  possible  to  expect 
at  the  present,  gathered  together  by  one  of 
our  most  able  and  experienced  medievalists. 
References  to  the  author’s  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  are  included.  Professor  Levy  is  well 
aware  that  some  will  not  agree  with  him  on 
individual  dates  proposed;  some  will  question 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision  to  give  exact  dates. 
He  has  included  a  supplementary  list  of  two 
hundred  titles  under  the  heading  Dotations 
non  fixSes.  L.  E.  Winfrey 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Marivaux.  La  vie  de  Marianne.  Frederic 
Deloffre,  ed.  Paris.  Gamier.  1957.  evii  -f- 
654  pages  -f-  13  plates.  915  fr. 

This  is  the  first  accurate  one-volume  edition  of 
a  long  novel  which  for  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  was  considered  dull  and  maudlin, 
and  which  the  modern  reader,  trained  in 
Freud  and  Proust,  ranks  among  the  ten  or  fif- 
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teen  best  in  French  literature.  It  has  the  merit 
of  reproducing  the  original  text  after  exposing 
the  twelve  hundred  or  so  liberties  taken  by  the 
1825  Duviquet  edition  and  repeated  blindly 
by  all  subsequent  editors.  The  82-page  intro¬ 
duction  shows  great  erudition  and  critical 
sense;  it  traces  exhaustively  the  genesis  of  the 
masterpiece,  provides  footnotes,  a  chronology, 
a  bibliography,  and  a  glossary.  The  novel  is 
well  printed  on  good  paper;  there  are  a  few 
illustrations  from  the  Neaulme  edition  of  1847; 
it  will  certainly  be  enjoyed  by  French  special¬ 
ists  in  this  country  more  than  the  writing  of  it 
was  enjoyed  by  the  comedy-inclined  Marivaux. 

Francois  Denoeu 
Dartmouth  College 

**  Amedec  Mas.  Lm  caricature  de  la  femme^ 
du  mariage  et  de  I’amour  dans  I’ oeuvre  de 
Quevedo.  Paris.  Hispanoamericanas.  1957.’ 
415  pages. 

Am^dce  Mas,  who  recently  published  a  critical 
edition  of  Quevedo’s  Sueho  del  infierno,  now 
studies  three  prominent  themes  in  the  satirist’s 
work.  Moreover,  in  the  second  part,  entitled 
“De  I’oeuvre  a  Thomme,”  he  goes  beyond  the 
limits  suggested  by  the  title  and  makes  a  pene¬ 
trating  inquiry  into  Quevedo  as  a  creative 
artist.  Mas  emphasizes  that  Quevedo’s  satire 
is  as  attentive  to  words  themselves  as  to  the 
objects  they  represent.  In  his  analyses  of  nu¬ 
merous  prose  passages  and  poems  he  reveals 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
Quevedo  and  offers  many  insights  into  the 
cultist  techniques  of  this  brilliant  writer.  By 
illuminating  Spanish  cultismo  with  French 
clarity,  he  has  made  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Quevedo  studies. 

John  C.  Dowling 
Texas  Technological  College 

Jean  Paris.  James  Joyce  par  lui-meme.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Seuil.  1957.  192  pages,  ill.  360  fr. 
Following  in  the  numerous  footsteps  of  French 
critics  who  have  sought  to  explain  and  popu¬ 
larize  James  Joyce  abroad — men  like  Louis 
Gillet,  Valery  Larbaud,  and  Jacques  Mercan- 
ton — Jean  Paris  has  written  an  attractively 
printed  handbook  for  the  Ecrivains  de  Tou- 
purs  series.  Since  the  information  it  contains 
is  generally  well  known  to  English-speaking 
students  of  contemporary  literature,  the  chief 
value  of  this  book  for  them  will  lie  in  its  many 
photographs  of  Joyce  and  his  associates,  some 
unpublished  up  to  this  time,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  plan  of  the  book:  an  attempt  to  unfold 
Joyce’s  life  and  works  insofar  as  possible 
through  the  words  of  the  artist  himself.  Rele¬ 


vant  excerpts  from  Joyce’s  letters,  essays,  and 
books  constitute  approximately  one-third  of 
the  text  and  help  to  tone  down  the  enthusiastic, 
often  purple,  prose  of  the  critic. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Y or 


^  Henry  Poulaille.  Corneille  sous  le  masque 
de  Molihre.  Paris.  Grasset.  1957.  397  pages. 
1,200  fr. 

This  book,  reviving  certain  speculations  of 
Pierre  Louys  in  1919,  develops  the  thesis  that 
Pierre  Corneille  wrote  those  portions  of  Mo- 
li^re’s  work  that  rank  as  high  comedy.  The 
author  sees  the  case  as  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy  and  parallel  to 
the  Rubens-Van  Noort  problem.  Poulaille  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  wealthy  Poquelin  whose  stage- 
name,  Molicre,  is  almost  the  anagram  of  Cor¬ 
neille,  paid  the  financially  pressed  author  for 
plays  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  patron,  Louis 
XIV.  This  would  help  explain  Corneille’s  ap¬ 
parent  inactivity  from  1652  to  1658  and  ac¬ 
count  for  Moliere’s  two  different  styles.  (Ac¬ 
cording  to  Poulaille  the  inferior  parts  of  Mo¬ 
liere’s  plays  are  often  Molicre’s  additions  to 
his  purchase  from  Corneille.)  Besides  finan¬ 
cial  gain,  Corneille  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  old  rancors  through  the  actor,  more 
immune  than  he  to  royal  disfavor. 

An  early  statement:  “.  .  .  les  partisans  du 
grand  Shakespeare  ont  perdu  a  peu  pres  to- 
talement  la  partie”  indicates  the  categorical 
nature  of  many  of  the  author’s  pronounce¬ 
ments,  He  exploits  as  best  he  can  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  literary  history  to  bolster  his  thesis  and 
has  a  tendency  to  oversimplify.  The  last  two 
acts  of  Tartuffe  are  treated  as  Molicre’s  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  Corneille  play  without  reference  to 
the  much  discussed  question  of  the  play’s  ori¬ 
ginal  form.  His  attack  on  Moliere  as  a  writer 
of  farce  overlooks  the  possibility  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  farce  and  comedie-ballet.  His  as¬ 
sault  on  the  authorship  of  Molicre  becomes 
from  time  to  time  an  echo  of  De  Vise’s  ZSlinde 
and  the  tirades  of  the  Ecole  des  femmes  quar¬ 
rel.  There  would  appjear  to  be  some  slighting 
of  twentieth<entury,  particularly  non-French, 
scholarship  in  this  field.  Poulaille,  who  prom¬ 
ises  a  2,000  page  study  of  the  plays  to  prove 
his  point,  has  not  embellished  the  present  work 
by  his  frequent  characterization  of  other  schol¬ 
ars’  efforts  as  “aneries,”  “sottiscs,”  “stupidcs,” 
“balivernes,’’  and  “phraseologic.” 

John  Van  Eerde 
University  of  Rhode  Island 
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**  V.  P.  Underwood.  Verlaine  et  I’Angleterre. 

Paris.  Nizct.  1956.  510  pages.  2,000  fr. 
Despite  the  limitations  implied  by  the  title, 
this  work  is  a  thorough  and  sympathetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  appreciable  segment  of  Verlaine’s 
life.  The  extent  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
works  of  English  writers  is  shown.  The  poet’s 
activities  during  his  years  of  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  reported  in  detail.  The  years  of 
wholesome  living  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  and 
French  in  the  schools  of  Stickney  and  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  following  the  London  escapade  with 
Rimbaud,  are  treated  at  length.  The  book 
closes  with  extensive  accounts  of  Verlaine’s 
lecture  tours  in  England;  from  them  the  reader 
learns  of  the  excellent  reputation  Verlaine  en¬ 
joyed  among  the  young  English  poets  and  the 
close  friendships  he  developed  among  several 
of  the  more  influential  of  these. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

®  Marcel  Achard.  Le  mal  d’amour.  Paris. 

Table  Ronde.  1956.  253  pages.  550  fr. 

The  action  of  Le  mal  d’amour  takes  place  in 
1627  and  in  1955.  A  young  American  girl  is 
visiting  a  museum  in  a  chateau  near  La  Ro¬ 
chelle.  The  caretaker  relates  to  her  the  story 
of  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  same 
castle  three  centuries  earlier.  The  tale  is  about 
the  Catholic  officer  Gaspard  Ferreol,  of  Riche¬ 
lieu’s  forces,  and  the  beautiful  Marie  de  Sur- 
g^res,  daughter  of  a  noble  Protestant  house¬ 
hold.  The  events  happened  during  the  siege 
of  La  Rochelle.  The  teller  of  the  story  and 
his  friends  are  actors  in  the  legend.  Achard 
switches  back  and  forth  between  present  real¬ 
ity  and  historical  romance.  The  main  theme, 
imaginatively  presented,  is  that  when  a  group 
of  people  firmly  believes  a  legend,  the  hero  in¬ 
volved  in  that  legend  has  to  live  up  to  it,  even 
if  he  docs  not  believe  in  it  himself. 

Probably  the  best  of  Achard’s  plays  so  far. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Marcclle  Auclair.  Le  mauvais  coeur.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1957.  191  pages.  400  fr. 

A  young,  successful  movie  director  who  re¬ 
gales  his  wife  with  stories  of  his  infidelities 
carries  things  a  step  too  far  when  he  slaps  her 
face  for  making  disparaging  remarks  on  his 
current  wishes.  Divorce  ensues  and  the  wife, 
who  herself  is  a  well  established  songwriter, 
moves  into  a  small  but  elegant  apartment  of 
her  own. 

Away  from  the  constant  emotional  upheaval 
of  her  conjugal  life,  she  finds  peace  and  is  grad¬ 


ually  able  to  revaluate  their  past  relationship. 
A  scries  of  incidents  leads  her  to  realize  that 
her  love  as  well  as  her  husband’s  was  based  on 
selfishness  and  that  their  uncompromising 
ways  left  no  room  for  compassion  and  under¬ 
standing.  With  understanding  comes  matur¬ 
ity,  and  she  is  able  to  make  for  herself  an  adult, 
if  solitary,  existence. 

Marcclle  Auclair,  who  is  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  novels  and  biographies,  is  also  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  one  of  the  popular  French 
women’s  magazines.  This  may  suggest  why 
the  plot  and  action  of  this  latest  novel  resemble 
somewhat  the  story  pattern  commonly  found 
in  American  slick  magazines.  All  of  which 
docs  not  detract  from  the  readability  of  this 
entertaining  novel. 

Madeleine  Stern 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

**  Pierre  Benoit.  Montsalvat.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1957.  315  pages.  540  fr. 

A  love  story  interwoven  into  the  search  for  the 
mysterious  Holy  Grail.  A  highly  dramatic 
historical  background.  The  scene  is  the  pic¬ 
turesque  South  of  France  during  the  German 
occupation  in  the  Second  World  War.  Pierre 
Benoit  is  an  experienced  story  teller,  and 
knows  how  to  build  up  suspense.  Only  his 
actors  seem  to  remain  lifeless,  and  you  never 
come  to  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  their  fate. 
They  move  like  puppets  on  strings  manipulat¬ 
ed  by  the  hands  of  an  old  master  magician. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  IJbrary 

**  Veronique  Blaise.  Le  temps  de  notre  vie. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  319  pages.  750  fr. 
The  author,  twenty-five  years  old,  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  contemporary  of  her  heroine  who 
was  an  adolescent  in  the  “Free  Zone”  during 
the  German  Occupation  of  France.  The  hero¬ 
ine’s  life  and  that  of  her  sister,  juxtaposed  to 
the  certainties  of  the  older  generation,  revolve 
around  the  themes  of  solitude,  fulfilment,  in¬ 
dividualism.  The  atmosphere  is  halfway  be¬ 
tween  dream  magic  and  the  soil  of  la  doulce 
France,  exactly  as  Communist  Hungary  is 
briefly  opposed  to  a  Western  world  of  van¬ 
ishing  beliefs  where  a  strong  personality — ^the 
heroine’s — necessarily  becomes  “a  myth  pur¬ 
suing  her  own  myth.” 

An  interesting  and  promising  novel,  struc¬ 
ture  somewhat  uncertain,  but  theme  eminently 
timely. 

Marianne  Bon  wit 
University  of  California 
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**  Alfred  de  Chastcllier.  Conrad  d  la  recher¬ 
che  de  I’ amour.  Avignon.  Aubanel.  1957. 
141  pages.  400  fr. 

“C’cst  icy  un  livre  de  bonne  foy”  is  the  line  of 
Montaigne’s  “Avis  au  lecteur”  which  the  late 
Edouard  Herriot  chose  to  head  his  preface  to 
this  rather  short  novel. 

The  author  himself  claims  to  have  been 
concerned  solely  with  the  expression  of  psy¬ 
chological  truth.  His  book,  meant  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  adoles¬ 
cence,  consists  of  some  twenty  very  short  chap¬ 
ters  which  deal  partly  with  his  own  intellectual 
and  emotional  life  as  an  adolescent  and  partly 
with  that  of  his  friend  Conrad’s  unhappy  love 
affair.  The  last  part  of  the  story  is  told  in 
the  form  of  a  journal  written  by  the  latter 
(cf.  Gide’s  Alissa)  during  the  few  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  his  untimely  death. 

Some  of  the  discussed  events,  situations,  and 
ideas  seem  irrelevant  to  either  the  story  or  the 
character,  but  the  book  is  written  in  a  sprightly 
and  clear  style,  and  it  is  well  worth  reading. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 

**  Lucien  Decroyer.  Grisailles.  Contes  et  ri- 
cits  du  pays  wallon.  Malines.  c.e.l.f.  1956. 
79  pages. 

Seven  sketches  offering  sombre  glimpses  of  the 
life  of  coal  miners.  Except  in  the  first,  conven¬ 
tional  plot  is  all  but  wanting,  yet  drama  is  al¬ 
ways  skilfully  suggested  by  the  apparition  of 
a  victim  and  by  the  evocation  of  atmosphere. 
An  occasional  Walloon  word  contributes  to  a 
sense  of  stark  realism. 

Ben].  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Cali^. 

**  Maurice  Druon.  Les  rois  maudits.  Ill:  Les 
poisons  de  la  couronne,  1315-1316.  Paris. 
Mondiales.  1956.  294  pages.  600  fr. 

The  third  volume  of  Maurice  Druon’s  ambi¬ 
tious  historical  pageant  of  fourteenth  century 
France  chronicles  the  reign  of  the  unhappy 
Louis  X,  called  le  Hutin.  Clemence  of  Hun¬ 
gary  becomes  Louis’s  second  bride,  narrowly 
escaping  a  terrible  shipwreck;  the  king  takes 
the  field  against  the  Count  of  Flanders  in  a 
preposterously  futile  campaign;  and  the  mu¬ 
tual  hatred  of  Robert  of  Artois  and  his  aunt 
Mahaut  leads  to  an  outbreak  of  civil  war  in 
Artois.  The  formidable  Mahaut,  hoping  to 
put  her  son-in-law  Philippe  de  Poitiers  on  the 
throne,  contrives  to  secrete  a  poisoned  bonbon 
where  the  king  will  eat  it.  Le  Hutin  dies  in 
agony,  leaving  an  unborn  child  and  a  disputed 
regency.  Amid  all  these  miseries  of  the  realm. 


the  private  love  story  of  Guccio  Baglioni  and 
Marie  de  Cressay  culminates  in  a  secret  mar¬ 
riage  and  Marie’s  disgrace.  The  novel  lacks 
the  excitement  and  occasional  grandeur  of  its 
predecessors,  but  is  equally  well  documented. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 

^  Mouloud  Feraoun.  Les  chemins  qui  mon¬ 
tent.  Paris.  Seuil.  1957.  222  pages.  500  fr. 
The  tragedy  of  changing  times,  the  weight  of 
ancestral  customs  crushing  the  hopes  and  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  young,  form  the  warp  on  which 
Moloud  Feraoun  has  woven  a  somber  tapestry 
of  doomed  love.  Amer  n’Amer  has  lived  in 
France  where  his  horizons  have  become  en¬ 
larged.  Dehbia  is  a  Christian;  their  dreams  of 
happiness  cannot  overcome  the  obstacles  their 
harsh  native  Kabylia  erects  against  them. 
Death  is  the  only  solution. 

This  story  is  beautifully  and  sensitively  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Kabyle  who  is  already  represented  in 
the  Collection  Mediterranee  by  his  outstanding 
first  novel  La  terre  et  le  sang  and  another,  Le 
fils  du  pauvre.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  pene¬ 
trating  volume  of  essays  Jours  de  Kabylie. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  Obla. 

**  Andr6  Fraigneau.  L'amour  vagabond. 

Paris.  Plon.  1956.  vi  -|-  283  pages.  630  fr. 
The  heroine  of  this  novel,  Cynthia  de  Brou- 
ages,  flees  Paris — friends,  job,  etc. — in  search  of 
happiness  in  the  guise  of  love.  She  seeks  it  at 
the  two  eternal  sources  of  Venus:  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  finds  it  in  the  person  of  a  young 
Frenchman  in  Athens.  She  marries  him  and 
they  return  to  Paris.  At  the  end  of  the  novel, 
this  sensuous  and  very  fetching  heroine  can 
declare  with  real  sincerity  and  certainty  that 
she  is  truly  happy. 

For  this  reviewer,  the  most  attractive  aspect 
of  the  novel  is  the  narration  of  the  journey  to 
Rome,  the  Greek  isles  and  Athens,  whose  time¬ 
less  classic  beauty  the  author  describes  in  a 
harmonious  and  lucid  language  of  which  he 
is  a  real  master.  The  novel  contains  cartes- 
prefaces  by  Antoine  Blondin,  Michel  Deon, 
Jacques  Laurent,  and  Roger  Nimier. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

**  Yves  Gandon.  Aliette.  Paris.  Table  Ronde. 

1955.  275  pages. 

A  historical  novel,  Aliette  is  the  sixth  volume 
of  Le  pre  aux  dames,  subtitled  “Chronique  ro- 
manesque  de  la  sensibilite  fran^aise.’’  It  takes 
place  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  during  the 
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prolonged  wars  between  the  Armagnacs  and 
Burgundians.  The  author  points  up  the  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  between  that  troubled  period 
and  the  France  of  the  years  of  World  War 
Two:  resistance  groups,  civil  war,  war  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  distrust  of  Frenchman  for 
Frenchman,  general  insecurity  and  chaos.  He 
states  that  he  wished  “to  describe  the  French¬ 
man  of  the  fifteenth  century  through  all  the 
means  at  his  disposal,  which  are,  first  of  ail, 
those  of  the  scrupulous  historian  and  especial¬ 
ly  those  of  the  novelist  whose  essential  duty 
it  is  to  create  living  persons.”  In  this  latter, 
the  author  has  succeeded  especially  well  in 
creating  in  his  heroine  a  living  human  being, 
yet  one  who  at  the  same  time  is  something  of  a 
type  encompassing  the  traits  of  all  her  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

**  Christine  Gamier.  Les  cendres  de  la  nuit. 

Paris,  jeheber.  1957.  253  pages. 

A  review  of  Christine  Garnier’s  Va-t’en  avec 
les  liens!  (B.A.  26:3,  p.  261)  says  that  “the  au¬ 
thor  .  .  .  happens  to  be  a  native  of  the  .  .  . 
French  colony  of  Togo  .  .  .  her  parents  were 
presumably  native  Negroes.”  According  to 
the  notice  on  the  dust-jacket  of  Les  cendres 
de  la  nuit,  she  was  born  near  Saint-Omer,  the 
daughter  of  a  naval  officer.  One  would  like  to 
know  . . .  The  attractive  portrait  on  the  jacket 
docs  not  look  Negro.  It  is  true  that  she  has 
travelled  extensively,  that  fctichism  plays  a 
part  in  this  book  as  in  her  first  one,  and  that 
there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  North  Africans  in 
these  sketches  tenuously  held  together  to  re¬ 
veal  the  seamy  side  of  a  piece  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  crazy-quilt  that  is  Paris  after  midnight. 
Not  ail  of  the  unstable  characters  are  down- 
and-outers;  there  arc  diplomats,  lawyers,  pub¬ 
lishers:  “On  les  appclle  Ic  tout-Paris.”  “Les 
gens  ccl^brcs  sont-ils  obliges  a  porter  dcs 
masques?”  Tbc  only  normal  human  beings 
arc  the  members  of  the  Police-Secours ,  w'ho 
have  learned  to  take  it  all  in  their  stride. 

Except  when  telling  of  the  very  young,  the 
author’s  method  is  that  of  the  reporter,  “cclai- 
rage  sans  douceur,”  as  she  herself  describes  the 
night  spots;  so  that  in  the  end  nothing  is  left  us 
but  a  few  ashes  from  the  last  cigarette. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

**  Didicr  Gerval.  L’dge  des  gestes.  Paris.  Cor¬ 
rea.  1957.  210  pages.  420  fr. 

The  publisher’s  foreword  informs  us  that 
L’age  des  gestes  was  written  when  its  now 


thirty  year  old  author  was  seventeen.  It  is  the 
story  of  fifteen-year-olds,  the  “age  of  gestures.” 
The  protagonist,  Silvere,  curious  like  ail  ado¬ 
lescents,  seeks  to  learn  about  love.  A  board¬ 
ing  school  student,  he  meets  one  Sunday  a  girl 
who,  like  himself,  is  curious  about  love.  Fear¬ 
ing  he  might  offend  or  disappoint  her,  Silvirc 
practices  the  various  attitudes  and  gestures  of 
love  on  Etienne,  one  of  his  classmates. 

A  curious  book  indeed,  the  novel  nonethe¬ 
less  is  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  a  very 
young  writer.  While  it  contains  the  quality  of 
youthful  freshness,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  inexperience  which 
render  it  an  imperfect  work.  The  greatest 
blemish  is  the  manner  in  which  the  story  is 
related,  alternating  regularly  between  the 
scenes  of  the  two  boys  at  the  lyc^e  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  meetings  with  the  girl.  These  alternations 
arc  so  regular  that  they  finally  become  monoto¬ 
nous.  Robert  G.  Marshall 

Wells  College 

^  Constant-Virgil  Ghcorghiu.  Les  sacrifi^s 
du  Danube.  Livia  Lamourc,  tr.  Paris.  Plon. 
1957.  189  pages.  420  fr. 

This  book  is  more  than  an  indictment  of  the 
West  for  having  sacrificed  the  satellites  to  Rus¬ 
sia  as  a  cordon  sanitaire.  It  is  a  protest  against 
the  dehumanization  and  emasculation  of  di¬ 
plomacy. 

Joseph  Martin,  a  Western  scholar  who 
teaches  at  the  University  of  Sofia,  is  warned 
by  the  Ambassador  of  his  country  to  Bulgaria 
that  the  ubiquitous  and  omniscient  secret  po¬ 
lice — the  chief  symbol  of  Eastern  statism — may 
soon  arrest  him  if  he  continues  helping  refu¬ 
gees  in  their  flight  to  the  West.  Martin  re¬ 
turns  to  his  house,  only  to  find  that  a  Rou¬ 
manian  who  was  wounded  by  Soviet  bullets 
while  escaping  from  slavery  has  taken  refuge 
there.  Consciously  taking  the  ultimate  per¬ 
sonal  risk,  Martin  goes  for  help  to  his  Am¬ 
bassador,  who  is  appropriately  named  Pilate. 
F.au  de  cologne  is  the  only  remedy  which  Pi¬ 
late  can  offer  to  save  a  man  dying  from  serious 
infection.  This  weak  Western  palliative 
against  Soviet  virulence  necessarily  fails.  As 
Martin  is  led  to  his  execution.  Ambassador  Pi¬ 
late  washes  his  hands  with  the  same  feminine 
lotion.  Will  the  Western  diplomats  impotent- 
ly  wash  their  hands  at  the  crucifixion  of  hu¬ 
manity  by  the  Soviet  legions?  The  implica¬ 
tion  is  that  they  will,  unless  henceforth  a  basic 
requirement  for  Government  representatives 
who  are  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  is  cojones. 

Paul  Marcel  Glaude 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Jcan-Picrrc  Giraudoux.  Le  mauvais  char- 
me.  Paris.  Grassct.  1957.  263  pages.  600  fr. 
Still  under  forty,  Giraudoux’s  son  has  pub¬ 
lished  for  about  ten  years.  In  this  collection  of 
short  stories,  he  explores  with  imagination 
and  subtle  psychology  the  minds  of  morbid 
and  weak-willed  creatures,  who  failed  to 
arouse  this  reader’s  interest  or  sympathy. 
Among  them  are  an  acquitted  murderess,  a 
gigolo,  people  who  change  lovers  casually, 
aging  women  with  young  lovers,  a  complacent 
husband,  a  successful  career  woman  who  has 
had  many  lovers  but  has  never  loved,  an  athe¬ 
istic  priest,  and  his  curate,  a  frequenter  of 
prostitutes. 

This  bald  inventory  is  unfair,  however,  to 
the  quality  of  the  writing.  While  most  of  the 
stories  are  told  from  the  omniscient  point  of 
view,  “Lc  mauvais  gar^on,”  a  homosexual  who 
finds  pimping  for  his  wife  more  profitable, 
tells  his  own  story.  This  is  a  flaw  in  point  of 
view,  for  he  is  neither  intelligent  nor  sensitive 
enough  to  have  achieved  the  rich  irony  of  this 
tale. 

Though  paradox  seems  to  be  |ean-Pierre 
Giraudoux’s  favorite  device,  the  style  is  not 
reminiscent  of  his  father’s. 

Edward  Harvey 
Kenyon  College 

Nam  Kim.  Nam  et  Sylvie.  Paris.  Plon. 
1957.  242  pages.  600  fr. 

This  story  of  a  love  really  lived  and  suffered 
between  a  young  Frenchwoman  and  an  Ana- 
mese  student  in  Paris,  who  were  kept  from 
marrying  by  their  difference  in  cultures  and 
nationality,  is  worth  reading  for  its  restraint 
and  the  direct,  unprejudiced  way  it  poses  the 
problem.  Mechanically,  it  consists  of  Nam’s 
looking  back  over  the  past  to  1935  and  the 
tried-and-true  use  of  journals  and  letters.  The 
characterizations  are  excellent:  the  Anamese, 
introverted,  filled  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
larger  family  group  of  his  culture,  capable  of 
emotion,  regretting  his  course  but  following  it 
unswervingly;  Sylvie,  with  a  jond  de  violence, 
never  quite  perfectly  beautiful  nor  perfectly 
good,  but  an  individual  refusing  to  fit  into  the 
stereotype  of  any  man’s  mind.  Many  men  and 
every  woman  will  find  a  fund  of  analysis  of 
the  most  secret  and  compelling  drives  of  the 
heart  in  this  book.  William  K.  I  vie 

Ol{lahoma  City,  Ol{la. 

*  Kouo  Mojo.  K’iu  Yuan.  Liang  Pai-tchin, 
tr.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  207  pages. 
A  historical  tragedy,  with  suggestions  of  West¬ 
ern  classic  style,  based  on  the  life  of  one  of  the 


pioneers  of  Chinese  prosody  who  lived  in  the 
third  century  B.  C.  The  characters  are  histori¬ 
cal  with  the  exception  of  Tch’an  Kiuan,  the 
handmaiden,  whose  devotion  to  her  master 
K’iu  Yuan,  and  her  resulting  death,  furnishes 
the  central  theme  of  the  drama. 

The  author  has  lived  through  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  series  of  p>olitical  and  social  changes  in 
China  since  the  1911  revolution.  Like  many 
of  his  Asiatic  contempxjraries,  he  combines 
with  his  love  of  the  classics  of  his  country  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  Western  drama.  The 
apx)strophe  of  K’iu  in  the  fifth  act  recalls  the 
ravings  of  the  mad  King  Lear.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  play,  in  its  aesthetic  appeal  and  in 
its  psychology,  is  fundamentally  Chinese.  The 
author  is  striving  to  pwrtray  the  country  at  a 
moment  when  Chinese  society  is  undergoing 
profound  social  and  political  changes  such  as 
arc  happening  to  China  at  the  present  time. 

K’iu  Yuan,  written  in  1942,  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  attempts  being  made  today  in 
the  Orient  to  interpret  historical  events  in 
terms  of  modern  cxp)cricncc. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  Joseph  Peyre.  Une  fille  de  Saragosse.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1957.  252  pages.  650  fr. 

In  his  numerous  novels,  often  transplanted  to 
Spain,  Peyre  extols  the  virtues  of  the  lonely 
sup)crman.  Une  fille  de  Saragosse  deals  with 
such  a  creature.  Pilar  Garcia,  whose  courage 
and  determination  inspire  the  hopiclcss  efforts 
of  the  Spanish  defenders  of  Saragoza  during 
Napxdcon’s  siege  in  the  winter  of  1808-1809. 

The  characterizations  are  supjcrficial.  The 
action  consists  of  a  long  sequence  of  battle 
scenes.  Snatches  of  dialogue  arc  interrupted 
by  brief  descriptions  which  add  local  color,  al¬ 
though  the  Spanish  flavor  never  comes 
through.  And  Pilar’s  misfortunes — she  loses 
father,  mother,  and  fiance  without  flicking  an 
eyelash — arc  so  overwhelming  that  her  cour¬ 
age  in  the  face  of  them  seems  almost  inhuman. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  she  picks  up  an 
aristocratic  lover,  whose  patrician  pride  will 
be  fertilized  by  her  plebeian  courage.  The 
fruit  of  their  love,  of  course,  will  be  a  new 
Spain. 

Pilar’s  final  survival,  and  that  of  her  lover, 
Juan,  climax  the  unbelievability  of  the  book. 

Paul  A.  Man^in 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

**  Alain  Prevost.  he  peuple  impopulaire.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Seuil.  1956. 253  pages. 

The  first  parcel  of  France  to  be  freed  from 
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occupation  was  the  Vcrcors  plateau  in  the 
Alps.  Jean  Prevost,  father  of  the  author,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Alain  and  a  well  known  essayist,  died 
during  that  battle  in  1944.  Alain  Prevost  cast 
the  fate  of  the  Vercors  into  a  novel  that  is 
more  fact  than  fiction.  A  good  insight  into  the 
life  of  the  French  guerrillas  is  given,  many  of 
whom  were  foreign  refugees.  The  native 
mountaineers  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  fighting.  The  end  was  tragic  on  account 
of  the  overwhelming  odds  against  the  poorly 
armed  underground  forces  confronting  regu¬ 
lar  German  units. 

The  writing  is  sober,  sometimes  quite  out¬ 
spoken,  reminding  one  of  Sartre,  putting  truth 
in  the  place  of  too  much  glamourizing  of  the 
adventures  of  the  Maquis. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

**  Jean-Fran^ois  Revel.  Histoire  de  Flore. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1957.  184  pages.  450  fr. 
This  short  and  well  written  novel  deals  with 
the  life  of  a  young  girl.  It  begins  when  Flore 
is  about  ten  and  ends  when  she  is  a  little  over 
twenty.  The  first  part,  the  childhood  of  Flore, 
is  full  of  excellent  satire;  satire  on  those  bour¬ 
geois  who,  though  impoverished,  try  to  keep 
up  an  imposing  front  by  living  stingily,  but  in 
a  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris.  The  second 
part  deals  with  Flore’s  experiences  in  the 
world.  Flore  is  by  then  a  lovely  young  girl 
completely  unable  to  do  anything. 

One  might  call  this  an  existential  novel  on 
a  minor  theme.  Flore’s  life  is  the  experience 
of  the  absurd  in  daily  life,  on  the  level  of  banal 
existence,  rather  than  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  such  as  are  found  amidst  wars  and 
revolutions. 

Remy  G.  Sals  sell  n 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Jean  Rousselot.  Les  heureux  de  la  terre. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1957.  213  pages.  480 
fr. 

Rousselot  has  blended  realism,  an  overdose  of 
imagination,  and  a  smattering  of  pointless 
philosophy;  this  literary  mixture  smacks  of 
Poe,  Flaubert,  Duhamel.  “Les  heureux  de  la 
terre,”  first  of  nine  stories,  speaks  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  youthful  reverence  for  literature.  “En 
dedans”  renders  a  blurred  image  of  man  and 
microbe  somehow  in  one.  In  “Celui  qui  vint 
I’hiver,”  rumors  and  fear  destroy  an  innocent 
stranger;  in  “Les  voisines”  officious  charity 
causes  tragedy.  Other  stories,  “Carnet  trouv^ 
chez  la  fourmis,”  “Un  chatelain,”  “L’ctrange 
cas  de  Monsieur  Dupont,”  “Un  suicide  rate,” 


“Que  je  le  veuille  ou  non,”  deal  with  strange 
physiological  and  psychological  happenings:  a 
disease,  a  mental  aberration,  a  giant,  an  O. 
Henry  twist,  an  introvert.  Rousselot’s  style  is 
occasionally  absurd,  but  the  stories,  although 
never  going  anywhere,  might  be  called  mildly 
entertaining. 

Stanford  L.  Luce,  fr. 

Miami  University 

**  Michel  de  Saint-Pierre.  Dieu  vous  garde 
des  femmes!  Paris.  Denocl.  1955.  227 
pages.  500  fr. 

Twelve  nouvelles  preceded  by  an  hors  d’oeuvre 
in  the  form  of  an  apology  for  the  stories’  ex¬ 
istence  make  up  this  new  volume  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Les  aristocrates.  The  stories  range  in 
inspiration  from  Beethoven  to  Borotra;  all  are 
fusions  of  real  reminiscences  and  fancy,  and 
each  is  decidedly  refreshing.  The  title  is  the 
admittedly  paradoxical  title  of  the  first  entry 
only.  Saint-Pierre  is  not  a  misogynist:  “Dieu 
ne  m’a  point  garde  des  femmes — je  les  ai  por- 
tees  dans  mon  coeur  plus  que  tout  le  reste  au 
monde.” 

Eugene  F.  Murphy 
University  of  South  Carolina 

**  Pierre-Henri  Simon.  Elsinfor.  Paris.  Seuil. 

1956.  261  pages.  600  fr. 

It  is  surprising  indeed  that  the  author  of  such 
sensitive  and  lucid  criticism  as  found  in  Te- 
moins  de  I’homme  would  have  written  a  novel 
in  the  most  traditional  and  time-worn  man¬ 
ner.  The  classic  novel-form  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  perhaps  best  fitted  for  the  subject, 
yet  some  of  the  techniques  seem  quite  out  of 
place  in  mid-twentieth  century. 

The  novel  is  the  chronicle  of  a  great  cognac- 
producing  family  whose  origins  are  Scandina¬ 
vian.  The  time  is  the  period  prior  to  and  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  Two.  The  head  of  the  family 
marries  a  beautiful  Jewess  who  has  fled  the 
Nazi  persecution.  The  main  interest  of  the 
novel  is  the  destiny  and  behavior  of  such  an 
exemplary  family  confronting  the  crisis  of 
1940. 

Despite  a  lack  of  originality  in  its  technical 
conception,  the  novel  displays  its  author’s  us¬ 
ual  lucidity  and  intelligence  found  in  his  fine 
critical  writing. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

**  Guy  Vaes.  Octobre,  long  dimanche.  Paris. 

Plon.  1956.  310  pages.  690  fr. 

This  enigmatic  first  novel  by  a  young  artist, 
critic,  and  admirer  of  Henry  James  deals 
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with  the  theme  of  split  personality.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  an  unnamed  city,  and  the  plot  con¬ 
cerns  Laurent  Carteras,  literary  dilettante, 
who  has  the  odd  experience  of  gradually  ceas¬ 
ing  to  exist  for  friends  and  associates.  Sinking 
into  a  kind  of  twilight  realm  he  becomes  in¬ 
volved  with  such  shadowy  personages  as  Frc- 
dcrique,  morbid  devotee  of  American  jazz;  the 
exotic  Rcgine;  and  Peterssen,  creator  of  maca¬ 
bre  toys.  Hospitalized  after  an  accident,  Car¬ 
teras  concludes,  one  long  Saturday,  that  he 
was  scheduled  for  death  at  an  earlier  date  and 
is  actually  a  “mort  vivant.” 

As  he  follows  Carteras  through  his  limbo, 
Vaes  displays  considerable  mastery  of  psycho¬ 
logical  nuance  and  mood,  evidence  of  his  de¬ 
votion  to  the  author  of  the  T urn  of  the  Screw. 
One  suspects,  however,  that  the  general  vague¬ 
ness  of  the  tale  may  prove  frustrating  to  the 
average  reader. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Western  Reserve  University 

Jeannine  Worms.  II  ne  faut  jamais  dire 
fontaine  .  .  .  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1956.  161 
pages.  540  fr. 

“Mme  Du  Pommier  rentra  chez  elle  fort  con- 
tente  d’avoir  trompc  son  mari.”  The  brazen 
note  struck  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
first  novel  is  sustained  to  the  end,  and  in  the 
publishers’  blurb  is  an  implied  promise  that 
the  reader  will  be  shocked  by  such  an  account 
of  a  wife’s  liaison  with  a  young  tennis  coach. 
To  our  mind,  the  author  has  overreached  him¬ 
self — perhaps  in  an  effort  to  create  a  sensation 
like  that  of  Fran^oise  Sagan.  Our  guess  is  that 
most  readers  will  take  this  as  a  rather  well- 
contrived  little  farce  and  close  the  book  with 
a  chuckle. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol(a,  Okla. 

**  Charles  Baudelaire.  Les  fleurs  du  mol. 
Marcel  A.  Ruff,  ed.  &  comp.  Paris.  Pau- 
vert.  Special  ed.,  1957.  465  pages.  1,200  fr. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  first  publication  (July  11,  1857)  of  one 
of  the  world’s  most  famous  (and  to  ^ome  still 
notorious)  books  of  verse,  publisher  Pauvert 
offers  a  splendidly  made  up  and  competendy 
compiled  centenary  edition  which  is  also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  best  information,  the  218th  edi¬ 
tion  of  Les  fleurs  du  mol.  Its  learned  editor 
and  compiler,  the  well  known  Baudelaire 
scholar  Marcel  A.  Ruff,  has  finally  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  come  true  his  dream  of  an  “ideal” 
edition  which  he  had  outlined  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  as  follows:  “Pour  le  texte,  les 


lemons  adoptees  par  Crepet.  Pour  les  pocmes: 
la  deuxi^me  edition,  avec  les  pieces  condam- 
nees.  Les  pocmes  supplcmentaires  retenus  par 
Crepet,  ou  bicn  les  rejeter  cn  bloc,  si  Ton  cst 
tres  prudent  ct  si  Ton  veut  ctre  tout  a  fait 
sfir  dc  nc  pas  trahir  la  pensec  dc  Baudelaire; 
ou  bicn  retenir  ceux  dont  la  place  semble  pou- 
voir  etre  retrouvee.  Tachc  delicate,  mais  ten- 
tantc.” 

Ruff  has  admirably  implemented  this  self- 
appointed  task.  The  present  centenary  edition 
represents  even  further  an  “ideal”  one,  as  it 
follows  as  scrupulously  as  possible  the  typo¬ 
graphical  presentation  of  the  original  edition. 
The  book  is  masterfully  printed  and  features 
also  Baudelaire’s  aquarelle  sclf<aricature  in 
colors.  This  distinguished  volume  will  be 
treasured  by  Beaudclaircans  and  book  lovers 
alike. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Armand  Got,  ed.  Poetes  du  Bordelais, 
1900-1956.  II.  Bordeaux.  Aquitaine.  1956. 
102  pages. 

Bordeaux,  the  patrie  of  Mauriac,  has  its  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  intellectual  center  nobly  upheld 
by  the  fifty  poets  included  in  this  volume. 
Themes  arc  largely  traditional  (the  poets’  ma¬ 
turing,  their  attachment  to  their  native  region, 
their  spiritual  convictions,  love,  death,  etc.), 
but  in  this  book  these  themes  arc  sometimes 
approached  and  treated  with  a  personal  candor 
seldom  met  with.  An  occasional  Baudclaircan 
note  is  sounded,  while  Georges  Palassic’s  son¬ 
net  “Par  dclik  Ic  bassin”  could  be  compared 
with  Hdredia’s  “Rccif  dc  corail.” 

One  of  this  collection’s  most  talented  poets 
is  Hubert  Calvct.  A  young  artist  who,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  heard  from  again,  he  translates 
into  cadenced  verbal  terms  an  awed  contem¬ 
plation  of  existence  that  well  deserves  Clau¬ 
del’s  statement  that  his  compositions  arc  “full 
of  the  wonder  of  life.” 

Harry  Redman,  Jr. 

U niversity  of  Alabama 

**  Jean  Paris,  Anthologie  de  la  poesie  nou- 
velle.  Monaco.  Rochcr.  1956. 253  pages.  750 
fr. 

This  anthology,  its  editor  informs  us  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  fifty-page  introduction,  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  texts  of  “decisive”  interest  in  the 
poetic  production  of  France  from  1945  to 
1955.  It  docs  not  try  to  duplicate  in  size  the 
role  of  Pierre  Seghers’s  Poesie  or  other  publi¬ 
cations.  Included  are  only  thirteen  poets,  but 
each  is  represented  by  ten  to  fifteen  pages  of 
text.  They  are  comparative  unknowns,  but 
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their  youth  (average  age  is  thirty),  their  new¬ 
ly-won,  though  only  relative  freedom  from  the 
influence  of  their  elders,  and  their  serious 
work  give  them  a  stature  permittmg  the  read¬ 
er  to  form  through  them  a  generM  idea  of  the 
problems  facing  poetry  in  France  today. 

All  express  great  concern  over  the  crise 
d’etre  through  which  poetry  is  passing,  oblig¬ 
ing  some  (Giroux  and  du  Bouchet)  to  explore 
a  despairingly  conscious  mutisme,  but  leading 
in  the  works  of  others  to  a  new  affirmation  of 
the  poetic  role,  whether  in  terms  of  the  Marx¬ 
ist  Pichette  or  the  Mediterranean  Charpier. 
The  reaction  of  these  poets  to  the  fact  of  war 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Algerian  Kateb  Yacine 
or  the  Martiniquais  Edouard  Glissant,  to 
colonialism  constitutes  the  key  to  the  thematic 
material  in  their  writings — violence,  oppres¬ 
sion,  death,  and  anguish,  tempered  only  by 
love  and,  for  some,  by  art.  To  Jean  Paris  we 
owe  a  well-compiled  anthology,  and  certainly 
one  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  contemporary  French  literature. 

Karl  D.  Uitti 
University  of  California 

^  Gaston  Bachelard.  La  poetique  de  I’espace. 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires.  1957.  215 
pages.  900  fr. 

Inductive  analysis  yielding  hypotheses  on  the 
nature  of  the  p>oetic  image,  with  applications 
to  concepts  of  space  (home,  nest,  shell,  etc.) 
illustrated  by  examples  from  recent  French 
verse.  Taking  the  image  as  “un  ph^nomine 
spccifique  de  Ictre  parlant,”  Bachelard  sets 
aside  such  casual  factors  as  psychic  complexes 
and  psychological  antecedents,  and  seeks  basic 
configurations  of  reality  of  the  type  “la  vie 
est  ronde.”  He  maintains  that  ‘Tart  est  un  re- 
doublement  de  vie,  une  sorte  d  emulation  dans 
les  surprises,”  and  that  the  latter  are  “les  faits 
tres  positifs  du  monde  imaginaire.”  The  image 
avoids  the  intermediary  steps  of  the  metaphor; 
Bachelard  treats  of  his  spatial  types  according 
to  their  moral  effect  of  restriction  or  security. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

**  Henri  Perruchot.  Le  douanier  Rousseau. 
Paris.  Universitaires.  1957.  118  pages  + 
13  plates.  350  fr. 

This  brief — but  by  no  means  slight — study  of 
Henri  Rousseau  is  a  creditable  addition  to  Ti- 
moins  du  XX*  siecle,  a  series  of  biographies, 
encyclopedic  in  scope,  devoted  to  significant 
figures  of  our  epoch. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  Rousseau’s  early 
life  is  explored  for  its  influence  upon  his  paint¬ 


ing,  which  he  did  not  begin  until  he  was  over 
forty  years  old.  Rousseau’s  life  as  an  artist 
is  then  duly  catalogued.  Critical  evaluations 
bring  this  book  to  a  close,  deeming  this  painter 
of  fantasy,  this  precursor  of  Surrealism,  a 
most  important  figure  in  the  history  of  modern 
art.  Thirteen  reproductions,  a  seven-page 
“Chronologie  et  Concordances,”  and  an  ex¬ 
tended  bibliography  enhance  the  text. 

George  A.  Cevasco 
St.  John’s  University 

Jules  van  Ackere.  Maurice  Ravel.  Bruxelles. 
Elsevier.  1957.  216  pages,  ill.  140  fr. 

This  book,  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Ravel’s 
works,  is  written  in  such  a  lively  style  that 
one  can  actually  consider  it  an  artistic  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  composer. 

After  considering  Ravel’s  works  in  detail, 
the  author  skilfully  summarizes  his  general 
argument:  that  Ravel  was  a  highly  original 
artist  with  a  style  of  his  own  which  is  easily 
distinguishable  even  from  Debussy’s. 

Time  and  again  one  is  struck  by  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  means  employed  by  Ravel  and  by 
his  playful  spirit  which  sees  in  music  “a  di¬ 
vertissement  unrelated  to  ideological  or  lite¬ 
rary  preoccupations”  in  that  uniquely  French 
manner  represented  by  Couperin,  Watteau, 
and  Verlaine. 

Schematic  analyses  of  the  larger  works 
bring  out  Ravel’s  masterful  use  of  recurring 
themes  (e.g.  in  the  Quartet)  without,  how¬ 
ever,  being  cyclic  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
term.  Outstanding  is  the  analysis  of  L’heure 
espagnole,  where  insight  and  technical  ex¬ 
planation  are  most  happily  combined. 

There  are  138  music  examples,  a  preface 
by  Roland-Manuel,  and  a  very  brief  bibli¬ 
ography. 

Leo  Weinstein 
Stanford  University 

**  Jean  Desternes,  et  al.  L’affaire  Lolita:  De¬ 
fense  de  I’ecrivain.  Paris.  Olympia.  1957. 
106  pages. 

Again  the  problem  of  censorship  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  bonnes  moeurs  (decent  behavior).  So 
there  is  an  Affaire  Lolita  as  there  was  an  Af¬ 
faire  de  Sade.  The  French  are  getting  almost 
as  virtuous  as  under  the  Second  Empire,  when 
Baudelaire  and  Flaubert  were  haled  before 
the  courts.  The  jest  is  that  the  French  are 
protecting  Anglo-Saxon  morality;  for  the  con¬ 
fiscated  edition,  published  in  Paris,  was  in 
English.  If  the  long  sample  submitted  is  rep>- 
resentative,  Lolita  is  not  quite  so  obscene  as 
Sanctuary  or  10  North  Fredericl{. 
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Two  dicta  to  be  jwndcred.  One  from  Ray¬ 
mond  Poincare — of  all  people:  “Un  livre  por- 
nographique  est  un  livre  maladroitement 
compose,  un  livre  mal  ccrit.”  The  other  from 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  re  Lady  Chatterley’ s  Lover: 
“Lc  but  de  ce  livre,  e’est  d’adapter  la  conscience 
humaine  aux  r^lites  du  monde  physique.”  I 
should  add:  Let  there  be  mutual  adaptation. 
Physical  realities  are  capable  of  yielding. 

Vladimir  Nabokov,  the  Russo-Cosmopoli- 
tan-American  author,  suffers  from  congenital, 
aggravated,  and  pernicious  cleverness.  Com¬ 
pare  his  tormented  sophistication  with  Co¬ 
lette’s  classic  restraint  in,  say,  Le  ble  en  herbe 
and  Un  tendron. 

Conclusion?  Prove  all  things.  Overcome 
evil  with  good.  Train  taste  and  character 
(they  should  be  identical),  and  obscenity  will 
l-^come  harmless. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Francois  Nourissier.  Les  chiens  a  fouetter. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1956.  133  pages. 

Something  must  be  quite  rotten  in  the  decep¬ 
tively  glittering  kingdom  of  Parisian  literary 
life.  Only  a  few  months  after  Michel  Dcon’s 
ferocious  indictment  of  publishers,  critics,  and 
various  parasites  thriving  on  what  seems  to  be 
a  “dog  eat  dog“  climate  in  the  world’s  capital 
of  letters,  Lettre  a  un  jeune  Rastignac  (see 
B.A.  31:3,  p.  271),  Francois  Nourissier  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  an  equally  unflattering  treatise 
“sur  quelques  maux  de  la  socicte  litteraire  et 
sur  les  jeunes  gens  qui  s’appretent  a  en  souff- 
rir.”  Both  authors  are  reasonably  well  estab¬ 
lished,  though  “young”  novelists  and  appar¬ 
ently  have  no  personal  ax  to  grind.  Oddly 
enough,  the  similarity  between  the  two  offer¬ 
ings  is  not  only  topical:  Both  pamphlets  come 
in  the  guise  of  “sound,”  e.g.  cynically  disillu¬ 
sioned  advice  given  to  a  young  would-be  con¬ 
queror  from  the  provinces  (Dcon’s  fictitious 
interlocutor  being  from  Perpignan,  Nouris- 
sier’s  hailing  from  Tours). 

This  new  young  writer’s  guide  to  more  than 
less  dubious  literary  fame  follows  a  sinuous 
itinerary  through  such  unpleasant  landmarks 
as  intrigue,  mercantilism,  politicking,  and 
prostitution  in  more  ways  than  one,  crowded 
by  inflated  egos,  deflated  reputations,  hilarious 
phonics,  and  embittered  rat^s,  and  leading  into 
a  shockingly  hollow  make-believe  world  of 
broken  promises,  unfulfilled  hopes,  and  frus¬ 
tration  even  in  seeming  triumph.  A  fascinat¬ 
ing  yet  potently  dangerous  jungle,  and  at  the 
same  time  merely  a  comedy,  or  “just  a  game,” 
not  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  according  to 


Nourissier.  To  avoid  the  dire  catastrophe  of 
not  being  published,  or  read,  at  all,  the  ambi¬ 
tious  beginner  must  come  to  terms  with  such 
“lesser  evils”  as  publishers’  whims,  critics’  foi¬ 
bles,  conformist  mass  circulation  trends,  and 
preferably  enlist  the  “protection”  of  a  well 
known  old  author  and  some  influential  el¬ 
derly  lady  still  young  at  heart  or  by  sensual 
appetite,  rather  than  challenge  the  entrenched 
monopolies  of  money,  press,  and,  apparently, 
the  dominant  homosexual  clan.  If  only  half 
of  all  this  were  true,  it  is  a  blessing  no  longer 
to  be  a  young  author,  and  rather  “out”  than 
“in”  so  sordid  a  rat  race.  Yet  the  glitter 
of  literary  fame  will  forever  attract  new 
jeunes  proies  who  are  too  immature  to  make 
theirs  the  advice  in  the  old  French  pirate  song: 
‘.  .  .  que  m’importc  la  gloire  /  fille  de  joic 
au  front  prostitue,”  or  to  heed,  more  rapidly 
than  the  author  makes  allowance  for,  Nouris- 
sicr’s  disabused  summing  up:  “Vouz  venez  a 
Paris,  vous  en  repartirez.  Jc  vous  accorde,  pour 
ccla,  de  cinq  a  dix  annees.  Vous  aurez  un  jour 
ou  I’autrc  cc  reflexe  de  deccncc,  et,  si  vous  ne 
I’avcz  pas,  vous  mcritcrcz  votre  sort.” 

A  touch  of  topically  unexpected  esprit  bla- 
gueur  is  added  by  Nourissicr’s  dedication  of 
this  damaging  diatribe  to  publisher  Rene 
Julliard. 

E.  £.  N. 

**  Ferdinand  Alquic.  Descartes,  I’homme  et 
r oeuvre.  Paris.  Hatier-Boivin.  1956.  175 
pages. 

The  author  establishes  the  need  for  outlining 
Descartes’s  philosophy  not  in  its  final  abstract 
shape,  but  as  a  history  of  his  mental  evolution. 
Initially,  Descartes’s  inspiration  was  predomi¬ 
nantly  scientific,  and  only  with  the  Medita¬ 
tions  did  he  enter  into  full  possession  of  his 
doctrine,  relegating  science  itself  to  a  subordi¬ 
nate  position  with  regard  to  the  ontological 
realities  of  God  and  the  being  of  man.  In  his 
later  works  he  had  to  descend  to  a  lower  order 
of  certainty  as  the  substantiality  of  matter  pre¬ 
sented  a  metaphysically  insoluble  problem.  A 
very  technical  exposition  makes  Alquic’s  study 
more  accessible  to  the  student  of  philosophy 
than  of  literature. 

Paul  H.  Meyer 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  R.  Bayer.  Traite  d’esthetique.  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1956.  304  pages.  1,050  fr. 
Kant’s  famous  question  of  the  Prolegomena 
comes  to  mind  when  one  reflects  on  Professor 
Bayer’s  central  query  concerning  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  a  science  of  aesthetics.  “Critique”  serves 
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both  men  in  answer  to  their  problems.  In  aes¬ 
thetics,  criticism  serves  as  our  laboratory  con¬ 
trol,  and  a  normative  science  is  not  impossible 
if  one  realizes  that  sensibility  itself  provides 
the  categories  for  our  science  and  defines  the 
aesthetic  object.  Thus  our  science  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  will  and  the  sensuous  intui¬ 
tion,  rather  than  with  the  intellect  and  the 
world  of  things.  The  pursuit  of  Professor 
Bayer’s  answer  takes  the  reader  through  many 
fascinating  pages  of  philosophical,  historical, 
and  psychological  aesthetic  criticism. 

John  McKenney 
University  of  Ari^ansas 

**  Georges  Brunet.  Le  "Pari"  de  Pascal.  Paris. 
Desclce  de  Brouwer.  1956.  141  pages  -|-  4 
plates.  66  Bel.  fr. 

In  recent  years  much  new  light  has  been  shed 
on  the  manuscripts  of  Pascal’s  Pensies  by  La- 
fuma,  Mesnard,  and  others.  The  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  Pascal’s  wager  may  forever  remain  a 
puzzle,  but  Brunet  gets  closer  to  deciphering 
the  manuscript  and  attempting  to  explain  it 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  approach 
is  that  of  paleography.  He  gives  a  photograph 
of  the  manuscript,  or  rather  scraps  of  paper, 
containing  the  Pari.  Then  he  analyzes  it  in 
great  detail,  relating  every  statement  chrono¬ 
logically  to  Pascal’s  life  and  thoughts.  The 
result  is  a  precious  book  for  anyone  interested 
in  Pascal. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Philippe  Muller.  Itin^raire  philosophique. 
Une  introduction  a  la  philosophic  mo- 
derne.  Neuchatel.  Baconnicre.  1956.  187 
pages.  6.75  Sw.  fr. 

An  excellent  introduction,  not  only  to  the 
present  situation  in  philosophy,  but  also  to 
philosophy  itself.  The  historical  chapters  show 
the  continuity  of  its  central  problems,  shifting 
emphasis  from  elucidation  of  the  realms  of 
reality  in  the  “ancient,”  to  the  problems  of  the 
human  subject  in  the  “modern”  world:  “Sub¬ 
stance  is  Subject.”  This  historical  process  re¬ 
sults  in  a  rich  variety  of  seemingly  incompat¬ 
ible  standpoints  such  as  ontological  meta¬ 
physics,  phenomenology,  scientism  (logical 
positivism).  Existentialism,  and  dialectic.  It  is 
the  latter  which  affords  a  method  of  thinking 
together  the  unity  of  those  mutually  limiting 
opposites  in  a  free  society  of  open  discourse, 
and  which  discovers  the  hard  core  or  focus  of 
all  problems  in  the  subject,  thinking  itself  as 
absolute  certainty  of  all  its  experiential  un¬ 
certainties;  it  is  critically  aware  of  itself  in  its 


living  logical,  ethical,  aesthetic,  and  religious 
functions,  in  all  of  which  reality  and  truth  are 
envisaged. 

There  is  an  amusing  quotation  from  the 
Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus,  by  Wittgen¬ 
stein,  the  founder  of  logical  positivism.  Witt¬ 
genstein,  after  dividing  all  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  in  protocol  sentences,  which  are  “atom¬ 
ic”  and  refer  to  nothing,  and  logical  rules  of 
“syntax”  which  are  tautological  and  empty, 
concludes:  This  distinction,  since  it  is  neither 
a  protocol  sentence  nor  an  analytical  tautolo¬ 
gy  is  meaningless  (sinnlos).  “He  who  under¬ 
stands  me  . . .  must  throw  away  my  sentences, 
then  he  will  see  the  world  right.”  The  neat¬ 
est  hara-kiri,  ever! 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Jean  Nabert.  Essai  sur  le  mol.  Paris. 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France.  1955.  167 
pages.  560  fr. 

New  approach  to  an  old  philosophical  prob¬ 
lem.  The  author  postulates  that  the  unjustifi¬ 
able  is  the  absolute  negative  which  persists  in 
the  negatives  that  bear  higher  the  future  of  the 
spirit.  He  treats  imperfect  causality  and  the 
complex  motivations  involved;  sin,  the  abso¬ 
lute  evil,  and  the  question  of  degrees  of  evil; 
pure  conscience  as  inspiring  the  individual 
conscience.  He  rejects  optimism,  pessimism, 
and  categories  in  justification.  Disagreeing 
with  Kant’s  contention  that  there  is  no  middle 
ground  between  good  and  bad  moral  wills,  Na¬ 
bert  cites  the  varying  nature  of  evil  as  affecting 
the  individual  and  the  group,  evil  as  a  means 
of  good  and  as  correcting  and  limiting  the 
optimism  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

R.  Tyson  Wyckoff 
Springfield ,  Mo. 

**  Jeanne  Ancelet-Hustache.  Maitre  Eckhart 
et  la  mystique  rhenane.  Paris.  Scuil.  1956. 
192  pages,  ill.  350  fr. 

The  abundant  information  about  Rhenish 
mysticism  contained  in  this  little  book  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Its  concise  sur¬ 
veys  include  the  pre-Eckhartian  period,  the 
life  and  times  of  ^khart  himself,  his  trial  at 
Avignon,  his  successors  and  commentators. 
There  are  also  generous  translations  of  texts, 
and  in  this  connection  a  few  significant  pas¬ 
sages  from  Tauler  and  Suso  are  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  author,  who  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  deep,  widespread,  and  enduring  cultural 
effects  of  the  mystical  movement,  rightly  em¬ 
phasizes  the  learned  tradition  in  which  the 
mystics  operated.  These  believers  in  the  im- 
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mediate  communion  of  the  soul  with  God 
were  profoundly  interested  in  the  medieval 
synthesis.  This  is  manifested  in  repeated 
efforts  to  reconcile  neo-Platonism  with  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  Simon  Herta.  Meditations  au  Golgotha. 

Paris.  La  Nef.  1957.  95  pages. 
Innumerable  artists  have  utilized  the  subject 
of  the  Crucifixion.  Visual  artists  have  been 
more  successful  than  the  literary  artists,  how¬ 
ever.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  indicate  that 
to  write  belleletristically  of  Calvary  and  the 
Way  of  the  Cross  is  an  extremely  difficult  task. 
For  one  thing,  the  writer  requires  a  pious 
approach  and  yet  he  has  to  avoid  saccharinity; 
as  Herta  has  done  in  his  sublime  discourses. 
Secondly,  and  certainly  more  important,  a 
writer  must  have  enthusiasm — or  “inspira¬ 
tion,”  if  you  will.  Herta’s  enthusiasm  is  ob¬ 
vious  throughout. 

Meditations  au  Golgotha  treats  of  its  theme 
in  a  sixfold  fashion.  “Chemin  de  Croix”  re¬ 
counts  the  Fourteen  Stations  in  sententious 
prose.  The  other  five  parts  of  the  volume,  just 
as  devotional  in  character,  are  in  poetry,  four 
long  poems  in  rhyming  couplets:  “Crucifixus 
Etiam  Pro  Nobis,”  “Consummatum  Est,”  “O 
Crux,  Ave,”  and  “Le  Tombeau  Vide”;  and 
one  shorter  poem  in  exquisite  terza  rima:  “Sta- 
bat  Mater.” 

George  A.  Cevasco 
St.  John’s  University 

**  Jean  Queval.  De  t  Angleterre.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1956. 283  pages.  690  fr. 

With  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  subject, 
Jean  Queval  pokes  friendly  fun  at  the  English 
— their  way  of  life,  customs,  thought,  and 
insular  eccentricities.  Tracing  its  develop¬ 
ment  through  history,  he  discusses  the  crea¬ 
tion  that  became  modern  England. 

This  book  is  no  product  of  Gallic  prejudice. 
Queval’s  laughter  is  warm,  his  astonishment 
tinged  with  admiration.  How  could  a  people 
so  impossibly  paradoxical,  so  infuriatingly  il¬ 
logical  fuse  together  a  nation  with  such  unity 
of  purjx)se  and  national  belief?  Queval  has 
not  been  misled  by  appearances. 

Tiding  each  chapter  with  a  name  that  is  a 
household  word  in  England,  he  shows  how 
grotesquely  diverse  influences  have  molded 
the  character  and  thought  of  the  English.  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  Cromwell,  Winston 
Churchill,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Sherlock 
Holmes.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  even  a  comic 
strip  heroine  of  a  tabloid  daily  .  .  .  Some  of 


the  anachronistic  laws  amounting  to  monu¬ 
mental  hyjXKrisy  that  remain  on  the  statute 
books  are  cited. 

The  book  is  likely  to  be  most  appreciated 
by  English  readers,  for  no  people  enjoy  more 
than  the  English  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the 
English. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Marc  Bloch.  L’itrange  dSjaite.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1957.  265  pages.  570  fr. 

In  1940,  the  French  General  Staff  made  the 
mistake  of  opposing  the  Germans  with  the  ob¬ 
solete  methods  of  1914-18.  Marc  Bloch,  emi¬ 
nent  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
veteran  of  World  War  One,  having  resumed 
his  service  in  the  army  as  Staff  Captain,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  collapse  of  both  the  French  and 
British  forces,  and  the  Armistice  requested 
by  Petain.  Under  the  significant  title  of 
L’etrange  defaite,  he  wrote  in  1940  what  he 
saw,  analyzing  with  the  eye  of  a  keen  historian 
the  causes  and  the  effect  of  the  defeat.  This 
dramatic  analysis  is  published  now,  followed 
by  Ecrits  clandestins ,  written  in  1942-44,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Resistance  Marc  Bloch  had  joined 
in  Lyons  under  the  names  of  Narbonne  and 
Marcel  Blanchard.  He  knew  all  the  time  that 
someday  he  would  be  captured  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans;  in  fact,  after  one  year  of  persistent  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  Gestapo,  Marc  Bloch  was  arrested 
and  put  to  torture. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1944,  twenty-seven 
corpses  were  found  at  Saint-Didier-sur-For- 
man,  near  Lyons.  One  of  them,  horribly  muti¬ 
lated,  showed  the  face  of  an  old  man  with 
a  ten-day  beard;  parts  of  torn  clothing  were 
marked  M.  B.;  in  a  jxxrket  were  false  papers 
in  the  name  of  Marcel  Blanchard.  It  was  Marc 
Bloch.  Thus  died  a  great  patriot,  a  respected 
professor  universally  known  for  his  brilliant 
courses  and  his  luminous  researches. 

L’etrange  defaite,  prefaced  by  Georges  Alt¬ 
man,  is  a  poignant  narration  that  can  not  be 
read  without  a  serrement  de  coeur. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulfport,  Miss. 

®  Jacques  Louis-Antcriou,  Jean  Jacques 
Baron.  Edouard  Herriot  au  service  de  la 
RSpublique.  Paris.  Dauphin.  1957.  223 
pages  -4-16  plates.  480  fr. 

Few  men  have  played  a  part  as  important  in 
the  contemporary  history  of  France  as 
Edouard  Herriot  did,  still  fewer  have  succeed¬ 
ed  so  brilliantly  in  so  many  different  spheres, 
for  he  was  a  leading  politician,  a  gifted  ora- 
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tor,  an  erudite  writer,  and  an  outstanding  city 
administrator.  After  his  studies  at  L’Ecole 
Normale  Sup^rieure  he  taught  for  a  short 
time;  soon  he  entered  the  political  arena,  and 
became  the  head  of  his  party  thanks  to  his 
vision  and  his  talent  for  oratory.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  several  times.  President  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  many  years,  and  in  his  old 
age  Honorary  President  for  life,  he  was  also 
Mayor  of  Lyons  from  1905  to  his  death. 

The  magnitude  of  his  career  is  proper  to 
tempt  biographers.  These  two  young  authors 
have  spent  several  years  retracing  in  a  book 
the  life  of  the  great  statesman,  hoping  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  Edouard  Herriot  himself,  but  when 
the  book  was  being  printed  last  March,  the 
great  man,  who  was  eighty-three  years  old, 
passed  away.  In  their  remarkable  work,  the 
authors  have  restored  the  true  image  of  the 
statesman,  the  erudite,  the  generous  and  hon¬ 
est  man  respected  by  the  whole  world,  and  in 
so  doing  they  have  written  the  history  of  the 
French  Republic  during  the  first  part  of  this 
century.  It  is  a  document  of  prime  import¬ 
ance  and  a  true  and  fully  deserved  tribute  to 
one  of  our  great  contemporaries. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulfport,  Miss. 

**  Youki  E)esnos.  Les  confidences  de  Youl(i. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1957.  238  pages,  ill.  950  fr. 
An  autobiography  of  the  widow  of  Robert 
Desnos  and  former  wife  of  Foujita,  valuable 
as  a  record  of  minor  events,  with  personal  and 
spontaneous  remarks  on  many  incidents  in 
the  private  lives  of  such  writers  and  artists  as 
Artaud,  Desnos,  Lise  Deharme,  Modigliani, 
Picabia,  Pascin,  Friesz,  Soutine,  Derain.  The 
anecdotes,  reported  very  objectively,  are  in  no 
way  colored  by  projects  or  prejudices.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  la  bohime  gives  life  to  a  great 
number  of  important  creators  by  showing  the 
spontaneous  pleasures  and  preoccupations  of 
their  daily  existence.  Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

**  Paul  L^autaud.  Journal  litteraire.  IV: 

1922-1924.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 

1957.  403  pages.  900  fr. 

L^autaud’s  Journal  threatens  to  be  even  long¬ 
er,  more  egotistically  and  exclusively  centered 
on  the  minutiae  of  literary  life,  and  more  te¬ 
dious  to  the  average  reader  than  that  of 
Charles  Du  Bos.  Du  Bos,  the  one  Frenchman 
of  this  century  who  never  was  heard  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Cambronne’s  interjection,  wrote  chief¬ 
ly  about  his  spiritual  life  and  about  the  books 
of  his  brethren  in  mystical  spirituality.  L^au- 


taud  is  disarmingly  frank  in  the  record  of  his 
amorous  adventures,  with  women  whom  he 
perpetually  found  intolerable  but  who,  like 
him,  adored  cats.  A  gruff  and  selfish  man,  he 
yearned  for  sentimental  affection  all  his  life. 

As  a  document  on  a  human  being,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  is  certainly  curious.  On  the  literary  life 
of  the  years  when  Proust  (posthumously), 
Gide,  Claudel,  Valery,  Mauriac,  Morand  were 
ushering  in  the  brilliant  post-World  War  One 
era,  it  offers  the  sad  spectacle  of  total  inability 
to  understand  the  literature  of  others  or  to 
admit  their  greatness.  Insignificant  quarrels 
with  review  editors,  scandal  heard  in  rival  lit¬ 
erary  chapels,  envy  of  the  prizes  won  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  literary  strategy,  utter  disinterest  in 
the  political  or  social  life  of  France  and  in 
the  literature  of  other  countries  present  a  dis¬ 
mal  picture  of  Parisian  letters.  As  with  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  the  Journal  was  an  easy 
refuge  for  an  author’s  inability  to  create. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

**  Henry  Torres.  Accuses  hors  sMe.  Pans. 

Gallimard.  1957.  302  pages.  790  fr. 

This  is  a  book  of  reminiscences  by  a  gre^t 
French  trial  lawyer.  Torr^  tells  of  some  of 
his  experiences  and  of  some  of  the  peop'e  he 
defended.  The  book  is  compos  I  of  short 
and  sharp  portraits  as  well  as  of  brief  a.'counts 
of  some  of  the  more  famous  cases  he  was  in¬ 
volved  in.  Unfortunately  for  the  foreign  rcai'- 
er  not  all  of  these  cases  were  of  international 
fame,  so  that  many  of  them  are  not  of  especial 
significance  to  the  uninitiated.  And  since 
Torres  deals  with  these  cases  only  briefly,  the 
reader  is  left  in  uncertainty  concerning  the  de¬ 
tails.  Should  Torr^  ever  publish  his  memoirs 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  interest, 
provided  he  amplified  some  of  the  cases 
dealt  with  in  this  book.  The  present  account 
hints  at  a  rich  and  active  life  but  it  awakens 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  without  fully  satis¬ 
fying  it. 

Rimy  G.  Saisselin 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Jules  Renard.  Lettres  inidites,  1883-1910. 
Leon  Guichard,  ed.  &  comp.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1957.  316  pages.  850  fr. 

An  authority  on  Renard  presents  letters  un¬ 
available  when  Bernouard  edited  the  Corres- 
pondance.  Most  of  them  are  to  Renard’s  fam¬ 
ily,  to  Lucien  Descaves,  and  to  Antoine.  Lit¬ 
erature,  as  opposed  to  the  fate  of  one’s  writ¬ 
ings  and  the  staging  of  plays,  occupies  very 
little  place  in  them.  If  only  there  were  more 
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exchanges  such  as  the  one  between  Gide  and 
Renard,  whom  Gide  admired,  regarding  the 
detrimental  effect  of  Renard’s  anticlericalism 
on  his  art!  At  nineteen,  Renard  shows  signs 
he  will  be  a  writer.  That  early,  he  recognizes 
one  of  his  weaknesses,  author’s  pride.  At 
twenty,  he  writes  that  he  is  lazy.  At  twenty- 
five,  his  letterhead  reads  “Homme  de  lettres.” 
Such  details  one  may  enjoy,  but  on  the  whole 
the  volume  only  adds  touches  to  the  picture, 
and  many  of  the  letters  are  tedious.  The  notes 
are  copious  and  helpful. 

Edward  Harvey 

Kenyon  College 

*  Merry  &  Serge  Bromberger.  Les  secrets  de 

I’ expedition  d’Egypte.  Paris.  Aymon.  1957. 

271  pages  -f-  8  plates  -f”  f  map.  795  fr. 
The  story  of  the  Franco-English  expedition  in 
Egypt  of  November,  1956,  is  related  day  by 
day,  hour  by  hour.  Both  Merry  and  Serge 
Bromberger  took  part  in  the  expedition  as 
members  of  the  press.  But  before  relating  the 
extraordinary,  well  prepared  expedition  and 
its  quick  actions,  the  authors  recall  the  facts 
that  made  it  inevitable,  and  their  exposition 
is  rich  in  information  concerning  the  feverish 
international  situation  caused  by  the  seizure 
of  the  Suez  Canal  by  Nasser.  They  show  the 
conflict  of  ideas  between  London  and  Paris 
on  one  side  and  Washington  on  the  other;  the 
apathetic  attitude  of  the  United  Nations  giv¬ 
ing  the  green  light  to  the  Egyptian  dictator; 
and  they  note  the  transformation  of  Nasser, 
at  the  time  of  the  exjiedition,  from  a  spoliator 
to  a  martyr,  while  his  victims  were  represent¬ 
ed  as  big  bad  wolves.  But  at  least,  and  at  last, 
the  Franco-English  action  proved  to  those 
who  would  not  believe  it  that  Nasser  was 
armed  and  backed  up  by  Moscow. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  nine  pages 
of  a  complete  chronology  of  the  events  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  declaration  by  Secretary  Foster 
Dulles  to  withdraw  the  United  States  offer  to 


finance  the  construction  of  the  Assouan  dam, 
and  ending  with  the  permission  granted  by  the 
Congress  to  President  Eisenhower  to  use 
American  forces  in  the  Middle  East  in  case 
of  an  aggression. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulfport,  Miss. 

**  Albert  Memmi.  Portrait  du  colonise,  pre¬ 
cede  du  Portrait  du  colonisateur.  Paris. 
Correa.  1957.  197  pages. 

Michel  Massenet.  Contrepoison  ou  La  mo¬ 
rale  en  Algerie.  Paris.  Grasset.  1957.  133 
pages.  350  fr. 

What  is  at  the  base  of  the  heartbreaking  con¬ 
flict  raging  in  Algeria?  How  can  it  be  re¬ 
solved  in  fairness  to  all  concerned?  The  au¬ 
thors  of  these  searching  essays  attack  the  seem¬ 
ingly  insoluble  problem — many  in  France  are 
doing  likewise — from  entirely  different  prem¬ 
ises.  Whether  one  agrees  with  them  or  not, 
one  must  give  them  credit  for  sincerity  and 
for  stimulating  one’s  thought. 

Albert  Memmi,  born  in  Tunis,  educated  at 
the  University  of  Algiers  and  at  the  Sorbonne, 
has  taught  and  practiced  psychology  in  Tunis; 
he  is  now  doing  psychological  research  in 
Paris.  He  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  that  he  is  analyzing  and  probing.  One 
might  say  that  in  establishing  the  attributes 
that  characterize  the  colonise  and  the  colonisa¬ 
teur  he  obtains  types  seldom  encountered  in 
full  dimensions  in  real  life. 

Michel  Massenet  speaks  for  the  many  who 
are  sickened  by  the  horrors  of  the  struggle  and 
who  are  becoming  increasingly  impatient  with 
fine-spun,  abstract  theories  that  fail  to  meet 
the  reality.  His  offer  of  a  solution  leans  to  the 
empirical  and  the  practical  and  he  sides  with 
St.-Exupery  who  held  that  “le  plus  beau  me¬ 
tier  des  hommes,  e’est  encore  d’unir  les  hom- 
mes.” 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  OI{la. 
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Books  in  German 

(For  other  Books  in  German,  see  “Headliners”) 


**  Gunter  Albrecht,  Johannes  Mittenzwei, 
eds.  Erlduterungen  zur  deutschen  Utera- 
tur.  \\\.Klassil{.  IV:  Zwischen  KlassU^  und 
Romanti/^.  Berlin.  Volk  und  Wissen.  1956, 
1957.  569  pages  -f-  16  plates,  220  pages  -{■ 
8  plates.  11.70,  6.60  dm. 

This  series,  which  was  planned  primarily  for 
the  teachers  in  East  Germany,  will  contain  five 
volumes:  Aujl{ldrung,  Sturm  und  Drang, 
Klassil{,  Zwischen  Klassil^  und  Romanti/^,  and 
Romantil{.  The  preface  of  Volume  111  explicit¬ 
ly  states  that  it  represents  a  planned  attempt 
to  discuss  German  Classicism  from  the  new 
viewpoint  of  the  “progressive”  literary  critics, 
so  that  many  widespread  but  false  and  reac¬ 
tionary  conceptions  might  be  weakened  and 
invalidated. 

The  text,  which  limits  itself  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  life  and  works  of  Goethe  and  Schil¬ 
ler,  constantly  endeavors  to  see  signs  of  an  in¬ 
cipient  Marxism  in  the  writings  of  the  two 
poets.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  maintained 
that  (joethe  recognized  the  importance  of  a 
progressive  class  for  a  vigorous  culture;  or 
that  he  learned  that  an  individual  can  work 
effectively  only  through  the  strength  of  the 
masses. 

Schiller,  too,  it  is  stated,  did  his  share 
toward  furthering  the  eventual  cause  of  Marx¬ 
ism  by  repeatedly  depicting,  among  other 
things,  the  innate  frailty  of  the  feudal  class; 
and  he  concerned  himself,  for  example,  with 
the  first  bourgeois  revolution  in  Europe:  the 
Netherlands’  struggle  against  Spain.  The  edi¬ 
tors  quote  profusely  from  the  writings  of  con¬ 
temporary  East  Germans — even  from  hitherto 
unpublished  works — and  append  a  long  list  of 
biographical  sketches  of  personages  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  discussion.  From  their 
point  of  view,  in  fact,  the  volume  does  largely 
achieve  its  purpose. 

Volume  IV  specifically  concentrates  on  the 
life  and  works  of  three  literary  figures:  Frie¬ 
drich  HolSerlin,  Jean  Paul,  and  Heinrich  von 
Kleist,  though  other  names  are  brought  into 
the  discussion  and  an  appendix  offers  much 
fwtinent  information  about  numerous  con¬ 
temporary  or  otherwise  relevant  personalities. 

Throughout  the  book  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  treat  the  material  under  considera¬ 
tion  from  a  new.  Party-line  point  of  view.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  whenever  possible,  attention  is 
called  to  evidence  of  class  consciousness 


and/or  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  masses. 
Attitudes  toward  the  French  Revolution,  for 
example,  serve  well  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
whole  treatment  is  done  so  cleverly  that  the 
unwary  reader  may  at  first  notice  little  devi¬ 
ation  from  the  accepted  interpretation. 

U.  E.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

**  Richard  Brinkmann.  Wirklichkeit  und 
Illusion.  Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1957.  xi  -f 
347  pages.  23  dm. 

This  study  on  “Gehalt  und  Grenzen  des  Be- 
griffs  Realismus  fiir  die  erzahlende  Dichtung 
des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts”  appears  at  a 
time  when  critical  and  scholarly  interest  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  problems  of  realism  and  realistic 
style  in  European  literature,  as  evidenced  by 
such  recent  studies  on  the  subject  by  Auerbach, 
Silz,  von  Wiese,  and  others.  R.  Brinkmann  of 
Tubingen  University  attempts  to  advance  and 
deepen  our  understanding  of  realism  through  a 
combination  of  critical  examination  of  scholar¬ 
ly  methods  and  terminology  with  textual  inter¬ 
pretations  of  pertinent  literary  works.  The 
result  is  the  emergence  of  a  new  view  of  real¬ 
ism — distinct  from  objectivism — as  an  essen¬ 
tially  structural  problem. 

The  book  falls  into  two  parts,  a  historical- 
critical  survey  of  the  concept  of  realism  in 
scholarly  literature,  which  gives  an  excellent 
review  of  the  subject,  followed  by  a  detailed 
(over  200  pages)  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  three  “realistic”  Novellen,  Grillparzer’s  Der 
arme  Spielmann,  Ludwig’s  Zwischen  Himmel 
und  Erde,  and  E.  von  Keyserling’s  Beate  und 
Mareile.  These  sensitive  interpretations  open 
new  ways  to  a  more  profound  understanding 
of  literary  realism  and  support  the  author’s 
thesis.  Although  written  in  pronounced 
scholarly  style,  the  book  will  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  general  reader. 

Werner  Hollmann 
Princeton  University 

**  Klaus  Doderer.  Die  Kurzgeschichte  in 
Deutschland.  Wiesbaden.  Metojsen.  1953. 
103  pages. 

With  systematic  precision  and  admirable  brev¬ 
ity,  Doderer  attempts  to  impose  order  on  the 
confusion  of  the  many  literary  forms  covered 
by  the  term  Kurzgeschichte.  With  scientific- 
accuracy,  he  classifies  and  describes  the  closely 
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related  species  of  the  anecdote,  the  sketch,  the 
tale  (Erzahlung),  the  Novelle,  and  differen¬ 
tiates  from  them  and  from  the  American  short 
story  the  German  Kurzgeschichte.  He  arrives 
at  a  significant  definition  of  the  German  short 
story,  a  genre  he  sees  as  more  restricted  in 
theme  and  more  limited  in  development  than 
the  Novelle:  the  artistic  representation  of  a 
decisive  and  disruptive  event  in  the  course  of 
a  man’s  life — a  turning  point  that  Doderer 
terms  Sch  'tckjalsbruch — followed  by  the  hero’s 
confrontation  of  his  fate. 

Though  perhaps  more  enlightening  than  il¬ 
luminating,  this  analysis  is  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive. 

Lore  Metzger 
Columbia  University 

**  Bruno  Frank.  Ausgewahlte  IVer^e.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Rowohlt.  1957.  574  pages.  9.80  dm. 
Bruno  Frank’s  cultivated  style  can  be  savored 
once  more  in  this  judicious  selection.  The  chief 
prose  works  are  all  included,  as  Thomas  Mann 
points  out  in  a  warm  preface,  among  them  the 
novels  on  Cervantes  and  on  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  Politische  Novelle,  Zwoljtausend, 
and  Sturm  in  Wasserglas.  A  sampling  of  his 
poetry,  however,  should  always  contain  “In 
jedem  Hause,’’  it  seems  to  me;  it  is  one  of  his 
best  poems  and  a  key  to  the  atmosphere  of 
subdued  pleasure  in  living  and  gracious  res¬ 
ignation  pervading  his  work. 

Bruno  Frank  was  not  a  great,  but  a  very 
good  writer.  His  wise  and  humane  urbanity 
made  him  an  exceptionally  sympathetic  one. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Mary  Gerold-Tucholsky,  ed.  Kurt  Tu- 
cholsky  hasst — liebt,  Hamburg.  Rowohlt. 
1957.  256  pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  is  the  seventh  postwar  Tucholsky  anthol¬ 
ogy  issued  by  Rowohlt,  and  it  is  sufficient  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  say  that  it  contains  “more  of 
the  same” — prose  and  poetry  by  a  master  satir¬ 
ist. 

There  are  two  “firsts”  as  far  as  these  popu¬ 
lar  collections  are  concerned:  pictures  of  the 
author  and  his  grave  in  Sweden  are  included, 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  Tucholsky’s  letters.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  editor  and  publisher  are  scrap¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  “Tucho”  barrel,  for  this 
book  contains  such  masterpieces  as  “tJber  wir- 
kungsvollen  Pazifismus,”  “Die  Zeit  schreit 
nach  Satire,”  “Berliner  Ballberichte,”  “Wallen¬ 
stein  und  die  Interessenten,”  and  “Deutsches 
Chaos.”  About  fifty  of  Tucholsky’s  letters, 


which  were  never  intended  for  publication,  are 
included.  They  are  echt  Tucholsky,  running 
the  gamut  from  serious  communications,  such 
as  the  open  letter  to  a  Catholic,  to  more  light¬ 
hearted  and  varied  missives  to  such  congenial 
contemporaries  and  friends  as  Dr.  Owlglass, 
George  Grosz,  Kate  Kiihl,  Alfred  Polgar, 
Eduard  Plietzsch,  and  Walter  Mehring,  to 
nonsense  letters  which  reflect  Tucholsky’s  in¬ 
comparable  drollery.  There  are  even  commu¬ 
nications  from  one  of  his  alter  egos  to  another! 

In  short,  here  is  another  rich  feast  for  Tu- 
cholskyites  and  those  who  have  yet  to  dis¬ 
cover  bim  for  themselves. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  Geschichte  der  russischen  Uteratur.  3  vols. 
Berlin.  Kultur  und  Fortschritt.  1952, 1954, 
1953.  404,  589,  487  pages.  7.20,  12.80,  7.65 
dm. 

Used  as  textbooks  in  Soviet  high  schools  and 
published  in  the  German  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic,  these  three  volumes  are  translations  of  the 
history  of  Russian  literature. 

The  first  volume  swiftly  covers  early  Rus¬ 
sian  literature,  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
nineteenth  century  up  to  the  Thirties,  ending 
with  Lermontov.  Conveniently,  a  chapter  on 
the  greatest  Georgian  poet,  Shota  Rustaveli  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  and  his 
immortal,  “The  Knight  in  the  Tiger  Skin,” 
is  included. 

The  second  volume  deals  with  the  greatest 
and,  in  Western  Europe,  the  best  known 
period:  the  middle  and  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  whereas  the  third  volume 
is  titled,  “Soviet  Literature.”  The  greater  part 
of  the  third  volume  is  devoted  to  Gorky  and 
Mayakovsky,  although  the  younger  Soviet 
writers,  such  as  Sholokov  and  Fadeyev,  are 
also  amply  discussed.  This  volume  again  con¬ 
tains  a  rather  large  section  on  non-Russian  So¬ 
viet  poets  and  writers,  such  as  Stalsky,  Ty- 
china,  and  Kupala. 

Destined  for  the  layman  rather  than  the 
scholar,  these  three  volumes,  written  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  well  known  Russian  literary  historians, 
will  be  of  help  to  the  German  public.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  said  that  this  edition  has  omis¬ 
sions  and  distortions  which  greatly  diminish 
its  value.  Aside  from  its  political  tendentious¬ 
ness,  which  may  not  appeal  to  many  a  reader, 
these  volumes  suffer  from  what  is  known  now 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  cult  of  personality. 
The  main  objection,  however,  is  that  a  number 
of  very  important  writers  and  periods  are 
either  omitted  or  insufficiently  treated,  the 
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most  glaring  of  which  is  the  omission  of  any 
discussion  of  Dostoevsky. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  this  German  edition, 
which  their  Russian  colleagues  would  do  well 
to  imitate,  is  the  excellent  registers,  indexes, 
and  tables.  George  Harjan 

University  of  0){lahoma 

**  Gerhard  Helbig,  ed.  Franz  Grillparzer: 
Sein  Leben  und  Schaffen  in  Selbstzeug- 
nissen.  Leipzig.  Koehler  &  Amelang.  1957. 
431  pages.  10.50  dm. 

The  East  German  editor’s  attempt  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  artistic  personality  of  Franz  Grill¬ 
parzer  as  one  who  discovered  the  contradic¬ 
tions  and  tragedies  of  capitalism  and  thus, 
through  its  inhuman  tendencies,  became  a  crit¬ 
ical  observer  of  himself  and  of  his  time  is 
amusing.  Helbig’s  witnesses  are  Grillparzer’s 
autobiographical  sketch,  his  letters,  and  his 
diaries — yet  even  the  most  careful  reader  will 
ask  when  and  where  an  “anti<apitalistic”  sen¬ 
timent  appears  therein.  True,  the  poet-dra¬ 
matist  tended  to  be  free  of  inner  revelations, 
seldom  giving  vent  to  personal  feelings  and 
attachments;  he  may  have  suffered  consid¬ 
erably  by  the  official  authorities’  persistent 
non-recognition  of  his  position  as  Schiller’s 
and  Goethe’s  heir,  but  no  revolutionary 
thought  or  the  faintest  enthusiasm  for  a  mass 
movement  anticipating  Communism  can  be 
detected  in  his  “self-testimonials.”  The  edi¬ 
tor’s  wisely  written  concluding  remarks  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  giving  an  analytical  study  of 
Grillparzer’s  highly  complicated  personal  life 
without  ever  experimenting  again  to  link  him 
with  leftist  Weltanschauung. 

The  volume  is  valuable  for  the  concentrated 
presentation  of  Grillparzer’s  interesting,  yet 
often  outdated  remarks  and  observations,  but 
it  misses  its  mark  of  claiming  him  to  have  been 
an  apostle  of  upsetting  the  existent  world 
order.  Robert  Breuer 

Elmhurst.  N.  y. 

**  Heinrich  Heine.  Werl{e  in  vier  Bdnden. 
Paul  Stapf,  ed.  Basel.  Birkhauser.  1956. 
Ixxix  “I"  480,  551,  553,  516  pages.  6.75  Sw. 
fr.  ea. 

It  may  be  revelatory  of  continuous  “sales  re¬ 
sistance,”  mental  reservation,  and  prevalence 
of  prejudice  regarding  the  tragic  German- 
Jewish  poet  that  the  most  substantial  offering 
on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  death  should  come  from  Switzerland  in¬ 
stead  of  his  beloved-hated  fatherland.  It  is 
true  that  his  original  publisher  Hoffmann  & 
Cam  pc  has  is'-ued  a  one- volume  edition  (sec 


B.A.  31:1,  p.  54)  and  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch 
a  two-volume  selection  of  his  works  (ibtd.), 
but  that,  to  our  best  knowledge,  was  strictly 
all. 

The  present  four-volume  edition,  part  of 
the  well  established  Birl^hduser-Klassiker  se¬ 
ries,  is  based  on  the  Complete  Works  edition 
(Leipzig,  1911-1915)  by  Oskar  Walzel.  Spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation  have  been  cautiously  mod¬ 
ernized.  Each  volume  is  provided  with  a  com¬ 
petent  Introduction  and  an  explanatory  appen¬ 
dix  by  the  editor.  The  selections  are  represent¬ 
ative,  what  with  Volume  I  containing  (the 
fragmentary  and  mostly  lost)  Memoiren,  Buch 
der  Lieder,  Neue  Gedichte,  and  Nachlese; 
Volume  II,  Epen  (Atta  Troll  and  Deutsch¬ 
land.  Ein  Wintermdrehen),  Romanzero,  Ge¬ 
dichte,  and  a  further  Nachlese;  Volume  III, 
the  masterful  Erzdhlende  Dichtung  and  Reise- 
bilder;  Volume  IV,  the  politically  pertinent 
Vber  Deutschland  and  GedanXen  und  Ein- 
fdlle. 

Printing  and  presentation  (including  the 
charming  dust  covers)  arc  a  pleasure  for  the 
eyes.  The  reasonable  price  for  the  Halbleinen 
edition  is  noteworthy.  The  work  is  also  avail¬ 
able  for  de  luxe  collectors  and  purses  in  Glanz- 
leinen  for  35.35  Sw.  fr.  (the  four  volumes), 
in  Halbleder  for  the  stiffer  price  of  58.25  Sw. 
fr.,  and  in  Ganzleder  for  the  high  income 
bracket  at  91.50  Sw.  fr. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Friedrich  Hiebel.  Christian  Morgenstern. 
Bern.  Francke.  1957.  241  pages.  15.80  Sw. 

fr. 

It  seems  natural  that  the  author  of  the  Novalis 
book  felt  attracted  to  Christian  Morgenstern, 
whose  development  as  a  Geistsucher  und 
MystiXer  he  draws  with  the  warmth  of  a 
believer  in  the  same  values.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  is  given  to  the  ideas  of  men  who 
stimulated  Morgenstern,  among  whom  Rudolf 
Steiner  had  by  far  the  most  decisive  influence. 
Hicbcl’s  presentation  of  Steiner’s  work  (Goe¬ 
the  research)  and  religious  thought  is  excellent 
and  of  broad  interest. 

Although  the  humorist  Morgenstern  is 
treated  by  description  and  analysis,  his  lit¬ 
erary  achievements  are  given  less  space  than 
the  discussions  of  his  religious  views.  This  is, 
of  course,  intentionally  done.  It  is  then,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  same  reason  incompatible  to  com¬ 
pare  Morgenstern’s  religion  with  that  of 
George  and  Rilke,  as  the  faith  of  these  far 
greater  artists  is  inseparable  from  their  com¬ 
plex  poetic  work.  Hilde  D.  Cohn 

Swarthmore  College 
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**  Ernst  Jockcrs.  Mit  Goethe.  Heidelberg. 

Winter.  1957.  206  pages.  16  dm. 

Jockers  lived  for  years  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
taught  from  1924  until  1956  in  the  United 
States,  and  now  is  back  in  Europe.  On  his 
seventieth  birthday,  in  January,  1957,  he  was 
given  this  volume  of  collected  papers,  edited 
and  organized  by  his  colleague,  Otto  Springer. 

Jockers  is  a  poet  and  a  critic  of  healthy  in¬ 
tuition  and  sound  instinct,  but  as  a  scholar  and 
teacher  he  fostered,  somewhat  like  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  the  Geistesgeschichte  of  Dilthey’s  type. 
He  might  not  have  found  the  many  fine  points 
in  Goethe  had  he  not  approached  him  with  his 
dialectical  method  in  search  of  morphology 
and  polarity;  but  we  can  disregard  the  method 
and  enjoy  the  concrete  results  in  those  rich  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Faust,  Wilhelm  Meister,  Die 
naturliche  Tochter  and  hope  that  the  studies 
of  the  next  decade  will  be  as  fresh  and  rich  as 
those  of  the  last.  To  Ernst  Jockers,  the  general 
findings  on  polarity  and  morphology  are,  of 
course,  as  important  as  the  more  concrete  re¬ 
sults.  But  1  venture  to  say  that  the  less  general 
findings  will  outshine  the  philosophy  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  is  implied. 

It  is  good  to  have  all  of  this  together,  for 
each  article  supports  the  next.  Besides,  it  is 
a  handsome  book  worth  having. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Friedrich  von  der  Leyen,  ed.  Das  Buch 
deutscher  Reden  und  Rufe.  Wiesbaden. 
Insel.  1956.  549  pages.  16.80  dm. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
anthology  first  issued  in  1942  by  von  der  Leyen 
and  Anton  Kippenberg.  The  collection  of  fa¬ 
mous  speeches,  forewords,  appeals,  and  eulo¬ 
gies  has  now  been  brought  up  to  the  present 
with  the  addition  of  some  twelve  selections 
from  the  twentieth  century.  In  spite  of  cer¬ 
tain  revisions,  the  book  still  reflects  its  war¬ 
time  birth  in  a  perhaps  undue  partiality  for 
military  men.  The  seventy-three  selections 
now  range  from  Luther’s  speech  in  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  at  Worms  to  Ricarda  Huch’s  moving  dec¬ 
laration  of  faith  in  Germany  at  the  Berlin 
Writers’  Congress  in  1947:  a  handsome  treas¬ 
ury  of  inspirational  and  hortatory  prose. 

Fred  Beharriell 
Indiana  University 

**  Arno  Sachse,  ed.  Sc  comp.  Klopstoc/^.  Fine 
Auswahl  aus  Werken,  Briefen  und  Be- 
richten.  Berlin.  Nation.  1956. 631  pages  -\- 
41  plates.  15.80  dm. 

This  work  seeks  primarily  to  demonstrate 


Klopstock’s  versatility  as  a  creative  poet,  lead¬ 
ing  thinker,  and  teacher  of  the  German  nation, 
while  disproving  the  “legendare  Vcrfal- 
schung”  that  has  regarded  Klopstock  solely  as 
“Sanger  des  Messias."  Accordingly,  excerpts 
from  the  Messias  are  relatively  brief;  and  the 
adequate  representation  of  Klopstock’s  odes  is 
accompanied  by  numerous  epigrams,  excerpts 
from  letters  and  essays,  an  abridged  version  of 
Hermanns  Schlacht,  and  a  lengthy  selection 
from  the  Gelehrtenrepubli\. 

A  main  biographical  introduction  and  one 
for  each  of  nine  subject-chapters  (arrangement 
of  selections  is  according  to  subject,  not  literary 
type)  justifiably  constitute  about  one-third  of 
the  text  and  offer  a  wealth  of  basic  facts  with 
new  insights  deriving  mainly  from  the  editor’s 
judicious  organization  of  these  facts.  Most 
valuable  are  the  representations  of  Klopstock’s 
social-political  and  aesthetic  thought. 

Major  weaknesses  of  the  edition,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  the  underestimate  of  the  significance 
of  the  Messias,  the  complete  absence  of  Klop¬ 
stock’s  Biblical  dramas  (even  Der  Tod  Adams 
is  excluded),  and  the  ineffectual  argument 
that  Klopstock  is  not  sentimental  because  his 
poetically  expressed  feelings  are  genuine.  De¬ 
spite  these  shortcomings,  however,  the  work 
warrants  use  as  a  valuable  introduction  to 
Klopstock. 

S.V.  Langs  joen 
St.  Olaf  College 

Angelus  Silesius.  Sdmtliche  poetische 

Werl^e.  I,  II,  IN.  Hans  Ludwig  Held,  ed. 

Miinchen.  Hanser.  1952,  1949,  1949.  371 

pages,  ill.,  383,  313  pages.  45  dm. 

This  important  offering  in  Hanser’s  outstand¬ 
ing  Klassi/^er-Ausgaben  series  reached  us  only 
many  years  after  its  publication  but  still  de¬ 
serves  prominent  mention.  Compiled,  edited, 
and  annotated  by  a  distinguished  expert  who 
has  devoted  considerable  research  to  the  great, 
though  controversial  Silesian  mystic,  this 
three-volume  edition  is  excellently  organized. 
Volume  I  contains  the  scholarly  apparatus, 
all  that  is  biographically,  bibliographically, 
and  interpretatively  relevant,  with  proper  doc¬ 
umentation  and  comment,  under  the  heading 
Die  Geschichte  seines  Lebens  und  seiner 
Werhe.  Url{unden,  while  Volumes  II  and  III 
consist  of  the  poetic  production,  namely:  /«- 
gend-und  Gelegenheitsgedichte;  Heilige  See- 
lenlust  Oder  Geistliche  Hirten-Lieder;  Cheru- 
binischer  Wandersmann;  and  Sinnliche  Be- 
schreibung  der  vier  letzten  Dinge.  The  spell¬ 
ing  has  been  modernized,  and  a  Wort-und 
Sachregister  further  illuminates  a  seventeenth 
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century  vocabulary  to  which  the  average  pres¬ 
ent-day  reader  is  no  longer  accustomed. 
Held’s  searching  interpretation  and  analysis 
highlight  the  important  first  volume  which  is 
also  competently  illustrated,  especially  by  per¬ 
tinent  and  striking  facsimiles. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Franz  Stuckert.  Theodor  Storm.  Sein  Le- 
ben  und  seine  Welt.  Bremen.  Schiine- 
mann.  1955.  508  pages  -f-  9  plates. 

We  need  hardly  to  be  told  that  Stuckert’s  com¬ 
prehensive  study  is  the  result  of  a  more  or  less 
lifelong  preoccupation  by  the  author  with  his 
subject,  and  we  deeply  regret  the  accident 
which  took  his  life  before  the  book  could  ap¬ 
pear  in  print  (vid.  the  biographical  appendix 
on  Stuckert  by  C.  M.  Schroder). 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  as  if  the  book  fol¬ 
lowed  the  conventional  pattern  of  such  biogra¬ 
phies  which,  out  of  their  authors’  deep  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  men,  overexpose  their  pictures 
while  blurring  all  the  contours.  True,  Stuck¬ 
ert  also  begins  with  the  biographical  and  then 
proceeds  to  a  historical  account  of  Storm’s 
works.  But  more  than  historical  fidelity  went 
into  his  discussions:  He  approached  his  topic 
from  a  variety  of  angles,  aesthetical,  psycho¬ 
logical,  etc.  A  healthy  predilection  for  the 
understatement  further  enhances  his  argu¬ 
mentation:  Not  everything  in  Storm  was 
“great,”  and  as  a  writer  he  matured  slowly  and 
late.  As  a  result,  the  sentimental  veil  that  has 
surrounded  his  figure  for  so  long  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  picture  of  a  man  has  emerged, 
which  is  truly  valid. 

Stuckert’s  book  has  made  obsolete  most  of 
the  previous  Storm  criticism.  It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  any  self-respecting  library  will  over¬ 
look  it. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Marian  Szyrocki.  Martin  Opitz.  Berlin. 
Riitten  &  Lining.  1956.  227  pages.  10.50 
dm. 

Martin  Opitz,  according  to  this  specialist  in 
the  literature  of  the  scxalled  “Silesian  School” 
of  German  writers,  has  never  before  been  fully 
understood,  simply  because  so  much  of  the 
necessary  source  material  has  heretofore  been 
inaccessible.  Professor  Szyrocki,  however,  was 
able  to  use  the  rich,  hitherto  unknown  Opitz 
collections  in  the  Polish  archives,  which  have 
thrown  new  light  on  many  facets  of  the  poet’s 
life. 

The  book  before  us,  accordingly,  for  the 
first  time  demonstrates  that  the  formerly  seem¬ 


ingly  inexplicable  features  in  Opitz’s  activi¬ 
ties  and  writings  can  be  accounted  for  only  in 
terms  of  his  extensive  political  affiliations.  In 
addition,  to  be  sure,  our  author  also  discusses 
the  poet’s  literary  works,  than  adds  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  an  exhaustive  list  of  Opitz 
printings,  manuscripts,  and  other  bibliograph¬ 
ical  information. 

U.  E.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

**  Jehangir  C.  Tavadia.  Die  mittelpersische 
Sprache  und  Liter atur  der  Zarathustrier . 
Leipzig.  Harrassowitz.  1956.  141  pages. 
11.70  dm. 

The  late  J.  C.  Tavadia,  student  of  Prof.  Hein¬ 
rich  F.  J.  Junker,  authority  in  Middle  Persian, 
treats  briefly  of  the  origins  of  the  language  and 
then  selects  for  translation  and  comment  vari¬ 
ous  works,  religious  and  profane,  that  supple¬ 
ment  the  available  Zoroastrian  material.  From 
the  Zat-spram  comes  “The  Beginning,  Middle, 
and  End  of  World  History,”  the  “three  great 
moments”  of  cosmic  significance.  The  Datas- 
tan-i  Menol{^i  Xrat  shows  by  its  basic  rational 
viewpoint  the  feudal  milieu,  an  aspect  later 
developed  by  Firdausi  in  the  of  Kings. 
The  Sayast  ne  sayast  portrays  customs  and 
usages  in  Sasanian  times.  The  “little  book”  of 
Artay  Virap  mirrors  the  class  divisions  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  adds  details  as  to  the  sins  of  women 
worthy  of  hell,  for  example,  those  who  paint 
and  wear  hair  switches,  are  sharjvtongued 
toward  their  husbands,  or  give  their  spouse’s 
goods  away  behind  his  back,  or  who  poison 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  the  Household  with 
oil  mixed  craftily  with  opium.  The  author 
feels  this  must  have  influenced  Dante  along 
with  other  Eastern  works  (cf.  Escatologia,  etc. 
Asin  Palacios). 

From  the  Sasanian  laws  comes  a  selection 
concerning  slaves  and  women — here  one  may 
note  the  form  of  marriage  in  the  period  called 
cha\ar  zhanth  exactly  paralleling  the  nil^dh  al- 
mut'ah  of  early  Arabian  and  later  Islamic 
times  ( cf.  Kinship  and  Marriage,  etc.  Robert¬ 
son  Smith).  From  profane  works  comes, 
among  other  things,  a  dialogue  between  Khus- 
raw  I  and  his  page  or  moralizing  similar  to  the 
Conde  Lucanor  and  Petronius,  another  aspect 
utilized  by  Firdausi  in  his  immortal  work.  Dr. 
Junker  has  added  a  comprehensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

An  excellent  work  for  the  student  of  Iran, 
past  and  present. 

William  K.  Ivie 
Oklahoma  City,  0]{la. 
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**  H.  Uyttersprot.  Eine  neue  Ordnung  der 
Werf{e  Kafl^as?  Zur  Stru1{tur  von  “Der 
Prozess”  und  “America.”  Antwerp.  Dc- 
Vrics-Brouwers.  1957.  85  pages. 

Those  who  know  the  carefully  wrought  pieces 
that  Kafka  himself  considered  finished  and 
the  others  which  he  wanted  destroyed,  must 
have  wondered  about  Brod’s  vacillating  edi¬ 
torial  techniques  and  comments.  The  present 
vulgate  of  Kafka  discussion  is  represented, 
nevertheless,  not  by  Kafka’s  own  works  but 
by  Brod’s  editions,  transcriptions,  and  altera¬ 
tions  of  Kafka’s  incomplete  manuscripts. 
Uyttersprot  discovered  that  the  erratic  tenor 
of  these  editions  is  largely  the  result  of  Brod’s 
manner  of  editing.  He  mentions  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  unconvincing  editorial  comment 
and  contradictions,  and  while  he  may  over¬ 
stress  the  rigor  of  structure  that  Kafka  is 
thought  to  have  intended,  this  exaggeration  is 
certainly  less  serious  than  Brod’s  arbitrary  ar¬ 
rangement  of  chapters  that  he  convincingly 
proves  from  contradictions  in  Kafka’s  post¬ 
humous  “works.”  This  then  is  the  real  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  phase  of  Kafka  research.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  the  texts  that  Brod  has  published. 
Would  it  not  be  curious  if  much  that  now 
seems  truly  Kafkaesque  were  actually  the  out¬ 
come  of  sloppy  editorship.?  I  cannot  help  be¬ 
lieving  Uyttersprot  right,  and  I  think  a  much 
greater  Kafka  emerges  if  we  credit  him  with 
sense  rather  than  a  mind  out  of  one  of  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  plays. 

Max  Brod  replied  to  Uyttersprot  in  the  Vien¬ 
nese  monthly,  for«fw  (July/ August  1957),  and 
pointed  out  that  his  arrangement  followed  the 
manuscript  rather  than  the  order  that  Kafka 
himself  might  have  chosen  had  he  finished  the 
books.  He  also  defends  his  verbal  changes  as 
minor  and  in  agreement  with  Kafka’s  own 
policy.  He  does  not  reply  to  all  of  Uytter- 
sprot’s  findings  or  surmises,  though  the  edi¬ 
tors  feel  that  Brod  should  have  been  treated 
more  respectfully.  At  any  rate,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Kafka’s  posthumous  books  is  now  open 
for  discussion.  The  discrepancies  between  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  Brod  still  remain 
as  a  challenge  for  future  students. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Kurt  Wais.  Zwei  Dichter  Sudameri\as. 
Berlin.  Luchterhand.  1955.  87  pages.  7.80 
dm. 

This  scholarly  study  of  Gabriela  Mistral,  Latin 
America’s  woman  poet  par  excellence,  and  of 
Romulo  Gallegos,  Hispanic  America’s  great 
novelist,  is  a  serious  and  understanding  appre¬ 


ciation  of  these  two  great  creative  spirits.  It  is 
an  important  contribution  of  a  competent  Eu¬ 
ropean  critic  who  attempts  to  present  these 
two  writers  to  the  European  reader  in  terms  he 
will  understand.  He  cautions  them  that  both 
Mistral  and  Gallegos  speak  not  only  to  their 
own  compatriots  but  to  the  world,  thereby 
fulfilling  the  mission  of  poets.  Wais  calls  them 
vigorous  and  uninhibited  humanity  which  (in 
contrast  to  European)  has  not  begun  to  deny 
itself.  Wais  has  correctly  noted  that  the  most 
significant  achievement  of  Gallegos  is  his  sym¬ 
bolic  power  in  the  real  and  the  empirical. 

Friedrich  Hitzer 
Norman,  O^la. 

**  Werner  Weber.  Figuren  und  Fahrten.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Manesse.  1956.  189  pages. 

Thomas  Mann  once  remarked  that  Switzer¬ 
land,  despite  its  tiny  size,  has  always  been 
more  open-minded  in  cultural  matters  and  not¬ 
ably  more  cosmopolitan  than  her  big  neighbor 
to  the  north.  Whenever  he  visited  Zurich,  he 
felt  the  difference  in  climate,  and  it  may  have 
been  for  this  reason  that  he  twice  chose  the 
Swiss  metropolis  as  his  domicile.  Compare  the 
unpretentious  little  volume  of  Figuren  und 
Fahrten  by  one  of  the  literary  critics  of  the 
Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung  with  some  of  the  out¬ 
pourings  of  a  postwar  German  journalist,  and 
you  know  what  Thomas  Mann  meant. 

In  Werner  Weber  we  have  a  cultured,  pleas¬ 
ant,  erudite  man  with  a  deep  concern  for  the 
future  of  German  letters  who,  secure  in  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  classics  in  his  tongue 
(Goethe,  Keller,  Gotthelf),  is  as  much  at  home 
with  Eliot  and  Fry  as  with  Pound  and  Gide. 
Of  spocial  interest  to  me  was  Weber’s  visit  to 
the  parents  of  Wolfgang  Borchert  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  I  also  enjoyed  his  remarks  on  the  lyrical 
poem  in  our  time  even  though  I  found  many 
areas  of  disagreement.  Add  the  hitherto  un¬ 
known  name  of  Weber  to  the  roster  of  more 
formidable  Eidgenossen  like  Staiger  and 
Muschg  and  Korrodi,  whose  contribution  to 
German  literature  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Claude  Hill 
Rutgers  University 

**  Hans  M.  Wolff.  Thomas  Mann:  Werk^ 
und  Bekenntnis.  Bern.  Francke.  1957.  144 
pages.  7.50  Sw.  fr. 

It  is  no  small  achievement  to  offer  a  new 
appraisal  of  Thomas  Mann’s  work  and  its  un¬ 
derlying  philosophy  in  a  short  and  concise 
study  actually  covering  the  essential  p)oints. 
H.  M.  Wolff,  who  previously  had  established 
himself  as  a  literary  historian  of  distinction  by 
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publishing  an  analysis  of  the  German  Enlight¬ 
enment  and  two  books  on  Goethe  (followed 
by  a  treatise  on  Nietzsche),  captures  the  in¬ 
formed  reader  by  his  warm  personal  under¬ 
standing  of  Mann’s  central  problems.  Firm¬ 
ly  rooted  in  the  best  traditions  of  German  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  he  adds  to  this  indispensable 
background  his  variegated  experiences  as  a 
university  teacher  at  one  of  the  outstanding 
institutions  in  this  country. 

We  wish  Wolff  had  published  this  enlarged 
essay  in  English,  because  we  cannot  share  his 
optimistic  view  on  Thomas  Mann’s  place  in 
American  letters  where  he  is  all  too  often  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  dullard  and  stuffed  shirt.  (It  is  true, 
everybody  pays  lip  service  to  the  “great  au¬ 
thor”  but  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  Goethe  whom  everybody  admires  but 
nobody  knows.) 

Following  Wolff’s  analysis  of  the  Mannian 
oeuvre  from  Die  Btiddenbroo/(s  to  Krull  we 
discover  a  strange  disability  of  the  literary  his¬ 
torian  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  first  grand  novel  which  estab¬ 
lished  Thomas  Mann’s  fame  in  Germany  and 
other  European  countries.  The  fact  that  the 
author  later  had  a  different  development 
which  caused  a  considerable  change  in  his 
literary  and  artistic  outlook  docs  not  detract 
in  the  least  from  the  outstanding  importance 
of  Die  Buddenbroo/{s  as  a  psychological,  so¬ 
ciological,  and  naturalistic  novel,  and  the  state¬ 
ments  that  Thomas  Mann  considered  that 
novel  already  as  “obsolete”  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  and  did  not  like  it  to  be  praised  as 
his  best  novel  simply  do  not  jibe  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  facts.  The  author,  as  he  himself  said  in  a 
conference  in  New  York  in  1950,  paid  trib¬ 
ute  in  Die  Buddenbrool^s  to  the  ideas  of  the 
ending  nineteenth  and  of  the  beginning  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  Mann  was  a  representative  of 
two  different  ages,  that  of  the  solid  old  gold 
piece  and  that  of  permanent  political,  cultural, 
and  economic  crises  and  revolutions. 

But  as  soon  as  the  period  of  The  Magic 
Mountain  starts,  Wolff  is  in  his  element  and 
gives  pertinent  interpretations.  He  reaches  the 
height  of  masterful  analysis  in  his  revealing 
discussion  of  Doctor  Faustus  where  he  adroit¬ 
ly  and  knowingly  uncovers  the  various  layers 
so  difficult  for  other  critics  to  grasp.  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  lucid  interpretation  of  Doctor 
Faustus  I  have  seen  up  to  this  moment.  Yet 
we  cannot  go  along  with  his  exalted  admira¬ 
tion  for  Die  Betrogene  (“The  Black  Swan”), 
which  Mann  himself  considered  as  a  minor 
story  in  which  he  “tried  something  new  with¬ 
out  too  great  a  success.”  In  our  opinion,  it  de¬ 


velops  into  a  rather  painful  exercise,  coming 
terribly  near  to  the  Gartenlaube  and  Courts- 
Mahler  style.  Wolff  should  not  have  brought 
Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  into  the  picture 
of  that  story,  let  alone  his  wrong  characteri¬ 
zation  of  the  latter’s  alleged  “negativism.” 

In  his  essay  on  Felix  Krull  he  makes  excel¬ 
lent  points,  and  this — on  the  whole — very  fine 
book  quite  adequately  ends  with  stressing 
Thomas  Mann’s  role  as  one  of  the  ablest  edu¬ 
cators  of  our  troubled  period. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

®  Use  Aichinger.  Zu  keiner  Stunde.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1957.  100  pages.  7.80 
dm. 

This  very  slight  volume  attempts  a  novel  form 
of  short  sketches,  a  series  of  unconnected  con¬ 
versations  strung  together  by  a  hardly  discern¬ 
ible  plan — not  plot:  to  show  the  essence  of 
erleben  in  the  most  sparing  use  of  words. 
There  is  in  these  dialogue-stories,  no  longer 
than  a  few  pages,  the  similarity  to  sound-se¬ 
quence  and  to  painting,  both  in  tone  and  in 
color.  But  docs  the  written  word,  stripped 
down  to  its  essence,  really  convey  an  abstract 
concept  ?  Can  it  be  used  to  describe  the  dream¬ 
like  concept  of  a  nothingness,  where  happiness 
and  unhappiness  meet  “in  no  hour”?  I  doubt 
it.  Reading  these  gossamer  sketches  by  one 
of  Austria’s  best  young  writers,  the  bright  and 
brilliant  hope  of  a  new  school  of  expression 
which  flowered  after  war  and  occupation,  one 
wishes  that  Use  Aichinger  would  continue  the 
line  of  intricate  narrative  of  her  prize  novel, 
“The  Greater  Hope,”  and  the  immensely  skil¬ 
ful  characterizations  of  her  psychological  short 
stories. 

Emily  Schossberger 
University  of  Nebraska  Press 

Hans-Joachim  Backhaus.  Vom  anderen 
Ufer.  Halle  (Saalc).  Mittcldeutscher  Ver- 
lag.  1955.  554  pages.  7  dm. 

Many  novelists  before  Backhaus  found  their 
subject  matter  in  the  turbulent  period  which 
followed  the  defeat  of  Germany  after  the  First 
World  War.  A  new  novel  written  thirty-five 
years  after  the  German  Communist  and  Na¬ 
tional  Socialist  parties  were  founded  could  be 
expected  to  depict  this  period  with  a  breadth 
of  vision  which  Fallada,  Remarque,  and  Isher- 
wood  were  necessarily  lacking.  But  Backhaus 
is  primarily  concerned  with  demonstrating 
that  the  German  Communists  were  the  true 
champions  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  and  that 
the  Swial  Democrats  made  a  fatal  mistake  in 
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favoring  the  Right  over  the  Left.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  his  argument,  the  novel’s 
plaintive  sentimentality  and  over-simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  issues  involved  diminish  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  The  description  of  street  fighting 
between  the  nationalistic  Free  Corps  and  left¬ 
ist  workers  is  done  with  a  reporter’s  gift  for 
tautness  and  visual  effects.  The  total  work, 
however,  falls  far  short  of  its  literary  prede¬ 
cessors. 

Paul  Kurt  Acl{ermann 
Boston  University 

**  Rudolf  Baumgardt.  Das  Landhaus  der  Sul- 
tanin.  Darmstadt.  Schneekluth.  1956.  318 
pages.  15.50  dm. 

This  novel  is  a  fascinating  picture  of  Madrid 
at  the  end  of  World  War  Two.  We  are  taken 
behind  the  scenes  into  almost  every  phase  of 
modern  Spanish  life.  Some  of  the  lives  por¬ 
trayed  touch  the  lives  of  the  others.  But  the 
Countess  Sedina  seems  to  hold  in  her  hands 
the  connecting  thread,  financial  or  social  or 
otherwise,  of  each  and  every  one’s  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  well  the  German 
author  brings  out  the  human  qualities  of  the 
Spaniard,  yet  at  times  shows  the  innate  scorn 
of  the  Teuton  for  anything  Latin.  The  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  poor  but  wonderfully  proud 
Marquesa  is  a  classic,  as  deeply  real  as  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  Goya. 

Katherine  Wall  Coulbourn 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

^  Ulrich  Becher.  Spiele  der  Zeit.  Hamburg. 

Rowohlt.  1957.  407  pages.  9.80  dm. 
Ulrich  Becher  gained  applause  as  a  skilful 
playwright  after  having  attracted  attention 
with  several  prose  works,  the  earliest  dating 
from  1936.  Two  plays.  Samba  and  Feuerwas- 
ser,  have  been  performed  successfully  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria  with  such  distinguished 
stage  directors  as  Hilpert  and  Barlog  as  god¬ 
fathers  of  the  young  author. 

These  plays  are  very  similar  in  style  and 
action.  Both  take  place  within  groups  of  Ger¬ 
man  expatriates,  one  in  Brazil,  the  other  in 
the  Yorkville  section  of  New  York  City.  The 
jungle  is  equally  present  in  either  play;  against 
it  men  are  struggling  who  often  seem  broken 
by  their  exile  and  on  the  fringe  of  insanity. 
There  is  also  a  self-sacrificing  hero  who  atones 
under  the  shadow  of  death,  represented  by  a 
fatal  illness,  for  the  sins  of  others.  Yet,  these 
plays  are  not  tragedies  in  the  exact  sense  of  the 
word;  there  is  definitely  a  good  portion  of  pic¬ 
turesque,  if  not  humorous,  parts  in  them,  but 
the  main  obstacle  to  an  outright  tragedy  lies  in 


the  author’s  Rabelaisian  style.  His  linguistic 
skill  is  indeed  unusual,  his  characters  converse 
in  all  kinds  of  dialects,  languages,  or  slangs — 
and  convincingly  so.  Becher  approaches  his 
characters  from  the  word,  not  from  the  idea, 
which  is  quite  legitimate  for  a  creative  author 
but  it  obscures  somewhat  the  philosophical 
threads  that  are  interwoven  into  the  dialogue 
and  which  sometimes  lack  integration.  The 
style  owes  much  to  Bert  Brecht,  and  so  does 
the  plot  with  its  intended  triviality. 

Die  Grossen  und  die  Kleinen  is  a  fairy  tale 
for  the  stage,  a  satire  on  dictatorship  in  the 
style  of  the  Pere  Ubu,  but  which  has  a  much 
more  realistic  background,  the  threat  that 
atomic  weapons  represent  if  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  maniacs.  The  author  leaves  us  with 
the  hope  that  the  better  forces  will  finally  win. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

Hermann  Broch.  Der  Versucher.  Zurich. 

Rhein.  1953.  599  pages.  19.80  Sw.  fr. 

In  1939  there  appeared  in  Thomas  Mann’s  bi¬ 
monthly,  Mass  und  Wert,  a  piece  Die  Angst  by 
Hermann  Broch.  Friends  of  the  writer  knew 
that  this  extraordinary  chapter  was  part  of 
Broch’s  work  in  progress,  to  which  he  used  to 
refer  as  Berg-  or  Gebirgsroman.  His  imprison¬ 
ment  by  the  Gestapo  in  1938,  and  the  new 
tasks  awaiting  him  after  his  immigration  to 
this  country,  prevented  Broch  from  putting 
the  story  into  final  shape.  There  exist  three 
versions  of  Der  Versucher,  which  the  editor, 
the  late  Felix  Stossinger,  has  tried  to  combine, 
as  devotedly  and  as  unconvincingly,  one  might 
say,  as  Max  Brod  treated  the  posthumous  writ¬ 
ings  of  Franz  Kafka.  As  in  the  case  of  Kafka, 
only  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  manuscripts 
and,  eventually,  a  critical  edition  will  be  able 
to  solve  the  problems  imposed  upon  scholar¬ 
ship  by  this  enigmatic  and  grandiose  frag¬ 
ment. 

For  a  fragment  it  is.  Broch  conceived  of  it 
as  the  first  volume  of  a  trilogy  which  was  to 
supplement  the  political  discussions,  to  which 
our  time  was  subjected  in  The  Sleepwalkers, 
by  a  religious  one.  In  its- present  form,  how¬ 
ever,  the  novel  shows  definite  political  leanings 
in  the  figure  of  Marius,  the  tempter,  in  whom 
both  the  pathological  and  the  demonic  charac¬ 
ter  traits  of  Hitler  have  been  crystallized.  He 
is  opposed  by  Mother  Gisson,  one  of  the  great 
maternal  figures  in  twentieth  century  litera¬ 
ture,  a  “White  Goddess”  in  the  transparent 
guise  of  a  peasant  woman.  Between  them 
there  moves  a  throng  of  characters,  half  real¬ 
istic,  half  parabolic  by  nature,  in  an  atmos- 
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pherc  of  minutely  described  unreality  which 
anticipates  the  epic  climate  prevailing  in 
Broch’s  later  novel,  Die  Schuldlosen.  The 
uniqueness  of  this  Bergroman,  however,  lies  in 
its  setting.  Its  landscapes,  both  Austrian  and 
imaginary,  and  hence  truly  Austrian,  emulate 
Adalbert  Stifter.  Because  of  this  masterful 
Landschajtsschilderung  and  because  of  the 
crucial  place  Der  Versucher  occupies  in 
Broch’s  development,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
complete  edition  of  all  three  versions  will  be 
made  accessible  to  the  ever-growing  commu¬ 
nity  of  Broch’s  readers.  Heinz  Politzer 

Oberlin  College 

Arnold  Bronnen.  Aisopos.  Sieben  Berichte 
aus  Hellas.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1956.  388 
pages  -|-  1  map.  13.80  dm. 

Aesop  has  been  the  subject  of  several  scholarly 
studies  within  the  past  twenty  years — especial¬ 
ly  by  Ben  Perry  (Aesopica  and  Studies  in  the 
Life  and  Fables  of  Aesop)  and  A.  Hausrath 
(Aesopische  Fabeln  and  Corpus  Fabularum 
Aesopicarum  ). 

Although  listing  in  the  two-page  bibliogra¬ 
phy  the  books  of  Perry  and  Hausrath  among 
those  of  other  first-rate  scholars  (e.g.,  B.  Snell, 
H.  Fraenkel,  T.  Gomperz,  and  M.  Pohlenz), 
the  present  volume  is  no  parallel;  it  is  rather 
an  imaginative  account  of  Greece  in  the  age  of 
Aesop,  attempting  to  portray  for  the  reader  of 
the  romance  such  historical  personages  as  Tha¬ 
les,  Solon,  Croesus,  Cyrus  the  Great,  Sappho, 
and  of  course  also  Aesop. 

The  sixth  century  B.C.  is  a  most  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  Greece,  witnessing 
great  strides  in  the  development  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  politics,  and  poetry;  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  reviewer  a  clear  distinction  must  be 
made  between  fact  and  fancy.  Bronnen’s  work 
emphasizes  the  latter;  as  a  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  not  necessarily  of  information,  his  Ai¬ 
sopos  may  be  recommended. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  (Mo.)  College 

**  Eduard  Claudius.  Von  der  Uebe  soil  man 
nicht  nur  sprechen.  Berlin.  Volk  und  Welt. 
1957.  516  pages.  7.80  dm. 

The  “inner  emigration,’’  a  subtle  attitude  of  re¬ 
sistance  evolved  in  Nazi  Germany  by  Werner 
Bergengruen  and  others,  is  recalled  by  this 
East  German  novel.  It  is  full  of  references,  not 
always  deferential,  to  “work  brigades”  and 
“political  schooling.”  Neither  the  author  nor 
his  heroine,  Christine,  an  intelligent  country 
girl,  seems  overly  enthusiastic  about  all  this, 
though  the  book  cautiously  avoids  a  stand. 


Actually  this  is  a  postwar,  folksy  Dorfro- 
man,  written  in  crisp,  slangy  language.  Chris¬ 
tine,  penniless  and  homeless  in  the  chaos  fol¬ 
lowing  Germany’s  collapse  in  1945,  finds  work 
as  a  Mddchen  ftir  alles  with  Huelsebeck,  a 
lecherous  farmer.  Christine  can  take  care  of 
herself,  but  she  is  attracted  by  a  stranger  in 
town,  Thoenke,  whose  chief  interest  is  poli¬ 
tics.  Their  courtship  and  marriage  are  a  thin 
thread  of  plot  woven  through  an  earthy  if 
rather  intricate  fabric  of  village  life.  The  cli¬ 
max  is  the  apolitical  Christine’s  departure, 
immediately  after  her  marriage,  for  a  year’s  po¬ 
litical  indoctrination. 

For  an  author  whose  previous  works  (Men- 
schen  an  unsrer  Seite,  stock  “proletarian”  fic¬ 
tion;  Griine  Oliven  und  nacl{te  Berge,  an  ide¬ 
ological  novel  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War)  com¬ 
mit  him  to  the  Left,  this  book  is  a  move  away 
from  conformity  and  toward  doubt.  It  may 
be  a  precursor  of  an  East  German  “socir’ist” 
literature  whose  opposition  to  Moscow  is  im¬ 
plicit. 

John  K.  Cooley 
Casablanca 

**  Maria  Dessauer.  Osman.  Hamburg.  Schro¬ 
der.  1956.  223  pages,  ill.  6.80  dm. 

A  young  Swiss  girl  whose  father  does  im¬ 
portant  work  in  Istanbul  during  Ataturk’s  lat¬ 
ter  days  is  the  heroine  of  this  lusts pielhafte 
Roman.  ‘The  novel  is  not  absolutely  comical  or 
satirical,  but  on  account  of  a  tragic  event 
among  young  people  rather  a  Lustspiel  in  the 
sense  of  the  classics.  Johanna,  the  Swiss  girl, 
goes  to  a  German  Gymnasium  and  befriends 
all  types  of  Turkish  youth:  We  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  completely  westernized  boys 
and  girls,  and  poor,  proud,  and  reluctant  chil¬ 
dren  from  recently  outcast  families  which  used 
to  be  the  Ottoman  aristocracy  of  bygone  days. 
Osman  is  a  typical  Istambul  gamin  of  the  Ata- 
turk  era,  a  kind  of  Golden  Horn  counterpart  to 
any  Seine  cheri,  but  the  innermost  heart  of  our 
young  Swiss  belongs  to  an  Armenian  boy 
prodigy  and  violin  virtuoso,  secretly  and  quite 
mysteriously  favored  by  Mustapha  Kemal,  no 
alien — if  we  may  believe  Mrs.  Dessauer — to 
love  for  beauty  in  persons  and  arts,  true  to 
classical  traditions  on  classical  soil.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  concerto  given  by  the  hand¬ 
some  teenager  in  the  presence  of  the  charis¬ 
matic  leader  of  modern  Turkey  is  a  climax  of 
Maria  Dessauer’s  novel  and  worthy  of  a 
Thomas  Mann  or  Andre  Gide. 

The  Armenian  boy  perishes  in  a  swimming 
accident,  caused  by  a  fat  Turkish  girl  he  did 
not  even  love,  and  the  Istambul  days  of  our 
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heroine  come  to  a  close:  Her  parents  think  that 
the  Swiss  air  would  do  more  for  the  adolescent 

girl- 

There  is  a  strange  charm  in  this  story,  an 
exotic  perfume,  but  the  old  and  familiar  mo¬ 
tifs  of  poetical  narrations  dealing  with  youth, 
love,  school,  pleasure,  outright  funny  events, 
and  heartbreaking  tragedy  are  also  present. 
Drawings  by  Bele  Bachem  are  somewhat  un¬ 
realistic,  but  capricious  and  tuned  to  the  mood 
of  most  of  the  chapters. 

Robert  Rie 
University  of  Alaska 

^  Walter  Ebert.  Verbrechen  nach  Schul- 
schluss.  Baden-Baden.  Holle.  1956.  286 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

A  gang  of  Gymnasium  students,  all  children 
of  well-to-do  families,  commit  a  series  of  bur¬ 
glaries.  Ultimately  one  of  them,  the  ring  lead¬ 
er,  is  arrested  for  murder  and  the  gang’s  activi¬ 
ties  are  uncovered.  The  young  man  stands 
trial,  is  convicted,  and  tries  unsuccessfully  to 
commit  suicide  in  his  cell.  During  his  conva¬ 
lescence  the  prison  doctor  befriends  him,  gains 
his  confidence,  and  through  a  series  of  talks 
between  the  two  and  several  flashbacks  the 
reader  gains  insight  into  why  this  youth  of 
above  average  intelligence  ends  up  in  a  prison 
cell.  With  the  help  of  the  prison  doctor  he 
slowly  finds  himself  and  his  place  in  society. 

This  is  a  fast-moving,  suspenseful  novel. 
The  court  room  scenes  are  especially  exciting 
and  have  an  atmosphere  of  authenticity.  The 
doctor,  who  seems  to  voice  the  author’s  views 
on  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
present-day  Germany,  thinks  that  some  of 
these  youths  turn  to  crime  out  of  sheer  bore¬ 
dom.  He  feels  that  disillusionment  from  po¬ 
litical  and  social  ideals  may  be  a  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  behavior.  Although  he  is  far 
from  condoning  them,  he  seems  to  prefer 
their  individualistic  and  illusionless  rebellion 
against  authority  to  the  regimented  crimes 
committed  by  the  youth  of  the  totalitarian 
world  under  false  ideals  and  for  phony  goals. 

Madeleine  Stern 
Buffalo.  N.  y. 

Martin  Gregor,  fiidisches  Largo.  Halle. 
Mitteldeutscher  Verlag.  1956.  294  pages. 
4.80  dm. 

The  novel  paints  a  good  picture  of  what  the 
beginning  of  the  Nazi  regime  looked  like,  as 
experienced  by  students  and  faculty  of  a  Gym¬ 
nasium.  Events  center  on  a  teen-ager  who  is 
ostracized  because  of  a  “racial  impurity.” 
When  the  boy  finds  the  postcards  which  his 


Jewish  father  had  written  home  from  the 
front  in  the  First  World  War,  the  present  be¬ 
comes  incomprehensible  to  him.  This  is  an 
Erziehungsroman  with  a  special  note. 

Max  Selin  ger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

^  Carl  Haensel.  Professoren.  Giitersloh.  Ber¬ 
telsmann.  1957.  448  pages.  18  dm. 
Haensel  presents  a  superior  and  ambitious  so¬ 
ciety  novel  which  takes  the  reader  into  the 
world  of  German  university  life.  The  under¬ 
lying  thought  is  the  successful  transference  of 
the  finest  elements  of  the  old  German  scholarly 
heritage  into  the  Germany  of  postwar  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  main  character  in  the  novel,  Baltha¬ 
sar  Rothkegel,  returns  to  Germany  in  1947 
after  many  years  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
manner  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Joachim 
Schoeps  in  his  autobiography,  he  symbolizes 
the  evolution  of  a  modern  type  of  German 
learning  which  is  adapted  to  fresh  needs.  Xhe 
style  is  vivid  and  fluent,  if  not  accomplished. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  academic  world  at  Mar¬ 
burg  is  well  captured. 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

®  Fritz  Alexander  Kauffmann.  Leonhard. 
Chronik  einer  Kindheit.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt.  1956.  496  pages. 
16.80  dm. 

A  truly  beautiful  and  fascinating  book.  One 
will  agree  with  the  epilogue:  that  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  work  of  Carman  literature  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  one  may  dare  to  mention 
the  name  of  Proust.  It  is  the  posthumous  work 
of  a  writer  who  died  in  1945  and  of  whom 
only  two  major  works  had  been  published. 
Die  Woge  des  Hokusai,  an  analysis  of  a  Japa¬ 
nese  woodcut,  and  Roms  ewiges  Antlitz. 
(Kauffmann  was  a  professor  of  Fine  Arts  be¬ 
fore  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Nazis  on  account 
of  his  membership  in  the  Liga  fiir  Menschen- 
rechte.) 

Leonhard  is  a  torso.  It  is  the  chronicle  of 
Kauffmann’s  own  childhood  up  to  his  eleventh 
year  (1902),  and  was  to  have  been  continued 
up  to  the  fourteenth.  The  locality  is  Suebia 
(Denkendorf  and  Esslingen).  This  A  la  re¬ 
cherche  du  temps  perdu  is,  in  spite  of  its  ad¬ 
mirable  minuteness,  not  a  collection  of  senti¬ 
mental  childhood  scenes;  it  describes  the 
awakening  of  a  child  and  his  growing  into  the 
world.  Often  a  silent  string  begins  to  sound 
again  in  the  soul  of  the  reader.  The  kind  of 
selected  impressions,  the  elegant  diction  are 
evidence  of  a  profound  artistic  sense  and  a 
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high  artistic  descipline.  This  hook  deserves 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  many  readers. 

Rudolph  Schwarz 
Lafayette  College 

**  E.  G.  Kolbenheyer.  Menschen  und  Cotter. 

Darmstadt.  Wittich.  1956.  287  pages. 
Menschen  und  Cotter — like  the  novel  Paracel¬ 
sus — begins  with  a  prologue  in  which  a  “Wan¬ 
derer”  (Woden)  and  a  “Menschensohn” 
(Christ)  argue  their  respective  cases.  We  then 
witness,  in  three  stages,  the  struggle  of  the 
German  people  to  throw  off  the  alien  yoke  of 
Christianity  and  to  assert  what  Kolbenheyer 
calls  their  natural  biological  superiority,  their 
greater  “plasmatische  Kapazitat”:  the  first  stir¬ 
rings  of  growth  in  Meister  Eckhart,  puberty  in 
Luther,  and  early  manhood  in  a  young  man  of 
the  twentieth  century  who  renounces  theology 
for  science,  that  is  to  say,  for  faith  in  dynamic 
nature.  The  Luther  drama,  conducting  us 
through  the  popularly  known  episodes  of  the 
hero’s  early  career,  presents  the  Reformation 
as  an  expression  of  German  Cemiit — “das 
deutsche  Gemiit . . .  mit  dem  die  andere  Welt 
nichts  anzufangen  weiss.”  The  hero  of  the 
modern  play,  happy  in  his  new  profession,  un¬ 
fortunately  marries  a  woman  who  is  biologic¬ 
ally  weaker  than  he.  Their  child  is  sickly  in 
consequence,  and  dies.  The  woman  returns 
to  the  faith  of  her  fathers.  The  man  continues 
to  strive.  We  last  see  him  on  the  Russian  front 
during  the  First  World  War,  expounding  his 
faith  to  a  hearty  Bavarian  sergeant.  His  last 
words  are  a  visionary  “Weiter — immer  wei- 
ter. 

This  “tetralogy,”  first  published  in  1944, 
forms  part  of  a  new  edition  of  Kolbenheyer’s 
works  intended  presumably  to  aid  in  his  re¬ 
habilitation.  There  is  nothing  to  rehabilitate. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  such  things  arc  being  re¬ 
printed  while  the  works  of  gifted  and  intel¬ 
ligent  men,  suppressed  and  destroyed  by  the 
Nazis,  are  still  unobtainable. 

Margaret  Sinden 
University  College,  Toronto 

Carola  Lepping.  Bela  reist  am  Abend  ab. 

Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1956. 149  pages. 

8.80  dm. 

In  length  a  novelette  rather  than  a  full  blown 
novel,  this  first  major  venture  into  fictional 
writing  by  the  thirty-five  year  old  teacher  and 
author,  Carola  Lepping,  is  composed  in  a 
manner  that  suggests,  more  than  anything 
else,  a  mildly  haunting  interplay  of  prismatic 
reflections.  More  precisely,  we  witness  the 
more  or  less  trying  and  bewildering  sequence 


of  mental  and  physical  activities  crowding  the 
hours  of  an  out  of  the  ordinary  day,  namely  a 
day  of  departure  from  one’s  lifelong  domicile. 
The  central  figure,  Bela,  is  an  unmarried 
woman  presumably  about  the  age  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Her  drab  and  quietly  frustrated  existence 
has  been  made  up  of  running  her  mother’s 
pathetically  little  and  old-fashioned  store  in  a 
dreary  part  of  town  and  living  with  her,  and 
she  is  now  about  to  leave  all  that  behind  to 
try  her  luck  in  another  city. 

The  opening  chord  of  the  story  is  an  oppres¬ 
sive  dream  that  points  to  the  loneliness,  hope¬ 
lessness,  and  anxiety  dominating  Bela’s  life. 
The  tone  and  mood  thus  set  prevail  through¬ 
out.  The  slim  action  is  overshadowed  by  the 
depiction  of  Bela’s  mental  and  emotional  state. 
Bordering  often  on  the  surrealistic,  Lepping ’s 
manner  of  presentation  has  something  intense 
and  compelling  about  it.  We  are  left  with 
the  feeling  that  Bela’s  state  of  being  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  many  existing  cases  of  enervating 
emptiness  and  smouldering  anxiety  and,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  yearning  for  brighter  hori¬ 
zons.  The  author  leaves  it  an  open  question 
whether  Bela  is  travelling  toward  a  brighter 
horizon  as  the  night  train  finally  speeds  her 
toward  her  destination  after  the  belter  skelter 
of  last  minute  chores.  But  she  has  at  any  rate 
mustered  the  courage  to  take  the  decisive  step 
toward  a  possibly  more  worthwhile  life. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Josef  Reding.  Nennt  mich  nicht  Nigger.^ 
Recklinghausen.  Paulus.  1957.  160  pages, 
ill. 

The  young  author  of  the  Friedland  Reports 
presents  here  twenty-seven  short  stories — 
short  stories  not  unlike  the  American  genre. 
They  have  an  odd,  German,  two-dimensional¬ 
ity,  and  yet  the  quality  of  uncompromising 
realistic  terseness  is  infused  with  sudden  bursts 
of  intensity  of  feeling,  far  beyond  simple  re- 
portorial  description.  Some  of  the  stories  re¬ 
veal  that  the  author  has  spent  some  time 
abroad.  Reding  has  the  not  too  frequent  tal¬ 
ent  for  making  terseness  of  expression  result 
in  enrichment  of  the  content,  thus  observa¬ 
tions  become  responsible  testimony.  This  au¬ 
thor  ought  to  be  watched;  he  is  up  and  coming. 

Karl  O.  Poe  tel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Schaumann.  Die  Frau  des  guten 
Schdehers.  Freiberg  i.  Br.  Herder.  1956. 
61  pages,  ill.  5.20  dm. 

Unfortunately,  this  story  leaves  the  reader 
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with  the  distinct  feeling  that  the  author  has 
attempted  to  go  beyond  her  scope  as  a  writer 
of  charming  Catholic  stories  into  the  realm  of 
Symbolism  in  which  she  is  not  at  all  at  home. 
The  story  itself  is  interesting  and  told  in  a 
manner  which  immediately  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader.  From  the  beginhing  he 
is  intrigued  by  the  number  of  symbols  which 
seem  pregnant  with  meaning  and  tease  his 
imagination.  As  he  reads  along  he  keeps  ex¬ 
pecting  them  to  resolve  themselves  and  give 
the  story  depth  and  stature.  This  never  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  and  he  is  left  with  a  feeling  of 
frustration  that  the  symbols  did  not  at  all  hang 
together  and  that  they  were  actually  practically 
meaningless  in  relation  to  the  story.  He  feels 
cheated  and  concludes  that  it  was  not  worth 
the  effort  he  spent  reading  it  and  that  too  much 
was  left  to  his  imagination. 

Sara  Ballenger 
University  of  0/(lahoma 

**  Werner  von  der  Schulenberg.  Sonne  fiber 
dem  Nebel.  Deutsche  Volksbiicher.  1956. 
347  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Three  generations  of  one  family  cultivate  an 
estate  in  the  rice  and  wine  growing  country 
of  Northern  Italy,  ruling  their  conduct  by  the 
ancient  Roman  virtues.  Two  world  wars  and 
three  political  systems  outwardly  affect  their 
lives,  but  hardly  alter  their  philosophy  based 
up)on  a  myth  of  the  soil  as  the  source  of  life 
and  strength  for  the  individual  and  the  people. 
The  omnipresence  of  the  past,  the  unchanging 
rhythm  of  the  seasons,  and  the  succession  of 
generations  combine  to  create  an  illusion  of 
timelessness  and  stability. 

A  conservative  novel,  skilfully  written, 
whose  effectiveness  is  slightly  lessened  by  the 
intensity  of  its  idealism. 

Hans  W.  Weber 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Rudiger  Syberberg.  .  .  .  dass  diese  Steine 
Brot  werden.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1955.  320 
pages.  9.50  dm. 

A  religious  theme:  Should  money  be  spent  on 
the  reconstruction  of  churches  or  on  miser¬ 
ably  poor  people?  Father  Heim  believes  in  the 
second  alternative.  In  order  to  help  his  starv¬ 
ing  community,  he  steals  a  50,000  Mark  check 
but  realizes  too  late  that  their  wretchedness  is 
moral  and  that  the  material  gain  only  increases 
it.  Actually,  the  problem  has  not  been  solved 
because  it  is  approached  from  the  wrong  an¬ 
gle:  No  good  can  come  from  evil.  But  Heim, 
now  a  road  worker,  realizes  that  God  can 
only  be  comprehended  in  the  order  of  things. 


Syberberg,  best  known  as  dramatist,  received 
for  this  novel  the  Welt  im  Buck  Preis  1954. 
The  partly  authentic  story  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  on  account  of  its  merciless  description 
of  the  post  World  War  Two  Germany. 

Margareta  1.  Baacl^e 
Purdue  University 

Franz  Tumler.  Der  Schritt  hinuber:- 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1956.  250 
pages.  11.80  dm. 

The  former  Austrian  school  teacher  Franz 
Tumler  started  publishing  fiction  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  last  war.  Although  he  obtained  a  fair 
reputation  in  German  literary  circles,  he  has 
remained  unknown  abroad.  His  new  novel, 
while  not  spectacular,  commands  attention  in 
a  quiet  sort  of  way.  The  level  of  his  writing 
may  also  be  taken  as  symptomatic  for  postwar 
German  prose,  since  the  book  was  awarded 
the  Swiss  Charles  Veillon  Prize,  which  ranks 
well  above  most  of  the  German  awards. 

Tumler  takes  us  back  to  the  initial  phase 
of  the  Russian  occupation  of  Austria.  The 
central  character,  Susanna,  while  separated 
from  her  not  yet  released  soldier  husband,  is 
pursued  by  several  men  in  a  village:  the  ousted 
former  Gutsbesitzer  Axel,  the  Russian  lieu¬ 
tenant  Kolja,  and  his  superior,  the  captain. 
She  hides  two  refugees  from  the  Russians  by 
submitting  to  a  “fate  worse  than  death.”  Here, 
however,  is  the  catch:  Susanna  is  a  young  and 
attractive  woman  and  whatever  she  does,  she 
does  because  she  is  lonely  and  because  she 
lilies  to  do  it.  What  in  a  newspaper  item  would 
be  a  case  of  patriotic  sacrifice,  is  in  terms  of 
inner  truth  a  betrayal  and  a  case  of  double 
adultery.  The  author  is  far  removed  from  any 
political  considerations,  and  what  distinguish¬ 
es  the  novel  is  the  search  for  inner  reality,  the 
honest  probing  into  a  complex  human  situa¬ 
tion.  Anna  is  as  little  guilty  as  is  the  bewil¬ 
dered  young  Kolja  or  the  well-meaning  but 
inadequate  Russian  captain.  Guilty  is  the  mon¬ 
strous  storm  of  gale  forces  that  whirl  these 
people  around. 

In  terms  of  style,  the  author  aims  at  tran¬ 
scending  the  idiom  of  the  naturalistic  novel. 
Surface-reality  is  only  identified,  inasmuch  as 
it  sets  the  stage  for  the  psychological  drama 
of  the  protagonists.  Although  I  seem  to  detect 
quite  a  variety  of  literary  influences,  notably 
Hamsun  and  Hemingway,  Tumler’s  own  sig¬ 
nature  comes  through.  Like  many  a  better 
writer,  he  excels  more  by  omission  than  by 
description.  A  disciplined  artist  of  obvious 
integrity.  Claude  Hill 

Rutgers  University 
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**  Ingcborg  Wendt.  Notopjer  Berlin.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Rowohlt.  1956.  565  pages.  16.80  dm. 
Life  in  postwar  Berlin  is  epitomized  by  the 
six-day  bicycle  races  described  in  the  course  of 
this  earthy,  realistic  novel.  The  contestants 
exert  themselves  going  round  and  round  the 
track  in  a  race  that  has  been  fixed  by  the  pro¬ 
moter.  The  actual  focus  is  on  the  sizable  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  West  Berlin  typesetter  Otto  Huhn 
together  with  their  numerous  friends,  ranging 
from  intellectuals  to  racketeers.  Many  of  them 
would  like  to  lead  a  more  purposeful  existence 
but  have  become  lost  in  a  world  of  declining 
ethical  values.  Charlie  the  tavern  keeper  and 
black  market  operator  puts  it  this  way:  “Det 
namlich  die  paar  Schlauen  die  vielen  unter- 
kriegen,  dafiir  sind  die  Menschen  da,  und  det 
se  zusammenkriechen  und  sich  vermehren, 
damit  die  Doofen  nicht  alle  wern.”  The  East 
German  playwright  Simon — speaking  to 
friends  in  a  West  German  cafe — finds  that  the 
honest  and  oppressed  always  seek  liberation  in 
humanitarian  ideals,  becoming  martyrs  to  the 
cause  they  espouse  when  die  Manager  exploit 
what  the  idealists  have  worked  to  create. 

A  word  about  the  style  of  the  novel.  Chap¬ 
ter  headings  are  lengthy  summaries  of  the  con¬ 
tent,  in  the  manner  of  Fallada,  interspersed 
with  a  kind  of  mock  commentary  that  gives 
the  summaries  an  ironic  turn.  It  seems  as 
though  the  author,  afraid  of  being  identified 
too  closely  with  her  characters,  resorts  to  this 
device  in  order  to  show  that  she  has  no  illu¬ 
sions.  Yet  another  device  is  the  frequent  shift 
of  scene,  entire  sections  within  chapters  being 
set  alternately  in  roman  and  italic  type  as  simi¬ 
lar  problems  are  portrayed  from  the  viewpoint 
of  dissimilar  groups  of  characters.  There  is, 
furthermore,  a  judicious  use  of  the  stream-of- 
consciousness  technique — more  Doblin  than 
Joyce — in  which  sentences  may  lack  punctua¬ 
tion  but  always  make  sense. 

In  a  way,  this  novel  attempts  a  documentary 
cross  section  of  civilian  life  reminiscent  at 
times  of  the  approach  in  Plievier’s  Berlin.  In- 
geborg  Wendt’s  characters,  however,  are  much 
more  sharply  delineated.  Her  book  may  not 
be  a  world  masterpiece,  but  she  makes  her 
jjoint  and  shows  promise  for  the  future.  Rec¬ 
ommended  reading. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  oj  Technology 

**  Werner  Wilk.  Der  Verrat.  Giitersloh. 

Bertelsmann.  1957.  72  pages. 

This  rrioving  little  Novelle  tells  the  story  of 
bitterness  and  hatred  in  the  mind  of  a  former 
German  officer  who  believed  himself  to  have 


been  betrayed  by  a  comrade.  The  reader  gets 
three  views  of  the  situation  through  the  use 
of  a  rather  intricate  but  cleverly  handled  Rah- 
menstrul{tur.  This  is  a  different  type  of  story 
having  to  do  with  the  war,  and  as  such  is  to  be 
recommended.  The  only  weakness  is  in  the 
psychology  of  the  characters.  The  reader  is 
never  quite  sure  just  why  they  act  as  they  do 
at  the  moment  which  is  the  climax  of  their 
lives,  and  this  is  the  focal  point  of  the  story 
since  their  actions  then  lead  one  to  Soviet 
prison  and  the  other  to  freedom. 

Sara  E.  Ballenger 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Gerhart  Woltcr,  ed.  Lichter  gleiten  durch 
den  Schatten.  Hamburg.  Agentur  des 
Rauhen  Hauses.  1955.  267  pages.  11.80 
dm. 

This'  is  an  extremely  readable  and  fascinating 
anthology  consisting  of  forty  short  stories  of 
which  one  (Ernst  Penzoldt’s)  is  autobiograph- 
.ical.  It  includes,  among  others,  the  writers 
Heinz  Piontek,  Heimito  v.  Doderer,  Wilhelm 
V.  Scholz,  Georg  v.  d.  Vring,  Ernst  Heimeran, 
Hans  Biitow,  Paul  Schalliick,  Gottfried  Kol- 
w’el,  Johannes  Riibcr,  Georg  Britting,  Horst 
Lange,  Werner  Helwig,  Heinz  Risse,  Franz 
Tumler,  Erich  Landgrebe,  and  Ernst  Sander. 

All  of  them,  even  such  newcomers  as  Karl- 
Eberhard  Nauhaus,  present  us  w’ith  well-writ¬ 
ten,  often  exciting  stories  laid  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  The  book  not  only  is  a  heart¬ 
warming  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
humor,  integrity,  and  faith — and  in  many 
places  and  under  some  of  the  most  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances — but  emphasizes  the  largeness  of 
the  solid  core  of  decent  and  brave  people  in 
this  world.  F.rich  A.  Albrecht 

Tulane  University 

Herbert  Zand.  Der  IVeg  nach  Hassi  el 
emel.  Wien.  Donau.  1956.  171  pages. 

This  short  novel — perhaps  Novelle  would  be 
the  better  word — relates  the  struggles  of  a  man 
lost  in  the  African  desert  after  a  plane  crash. 
He  follows  a  track  in  the  sand,  and,  without 
food  or  drink,  tortured  by  delirium  and  mi¬ 
rages,  he  suffers  terribly  as  he  drags  himself 
forward  in  the  glaring  heat  of  day  and  the  cold 
of  the  desert  night,  with  a  hyena  dogging  his 
footsteps.  He  more  or  less  represents  man¬ 
kind,  battling  for  survival  against  overwhelm¬ 
ing  odds,  with  death  always  lurking  near;  the 
track  he  follows,  like  a  man’s  life,  starts  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere  and  goes  aimlessly  on. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  tells  of  his  wife’s 
journey  out  into  the  desert  to  find  him.  As 
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she  penetrates  farther  into  the  wasteland,  life 
becomes  more  elemental  for  her,  and,  as  her 
heavy  veneer  of  inhibitions  and  too  much  civi¬ 
lization  peels  off,  she  sees  herself  and  her  hus¬ 
band  in  a  new  light  that  shows  her  for  the 
first  time  how  much  she  loves  him.  This  part 
of  the  work  is  beautifully  done,  written  with  a 
dramatic  intensity  that  increases  up  to  a  pow¬ 
erful  climax. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  book’s  main  first  part.  For,  while 
there  is  no  denying  Zand’s  verbal  dexterity, 
his  is  a  style  which  lends  itself  well  to  the  de¬ 
piction  of  human  passions  and  lofty  ideas,  but 
only  poorly  to  fantasy — in  this  case,  delirium 
and  mirage.  His  meticulous  and  ponderous 
description  of  strange  creatures,  places,  and 
events  is  not  only  psychologically  unconvin¬ 
cing,  it  is,  even  worse,  like  the  succession  of 
dragons,  giants,  and  dwarfs  in  a  medieval  ro¬ 
mance,  confoundedly  dull. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst.  Mass. 

^  Berner  Lyrtl{.  Fine  zeitgenossische  An- 
thologie.  Bern.  Haupt.  1956.  181  pages. 
This  collection,  said  to  be  published  by  a  local 
literary  society,  the  Berner  Schriftstellerverein, 
contains  as  authors,  members  of  this  society. 
The  questionable  nature  of  this  procedure  is 
reflected  in  the  questionable  quality  of  the  con¬ 
tent.  It  seems  that  membership  in  the  society, 
rather  than  the  quality  of  the  poems,  was  the 
criterion  for  the  selection.  Of  the  forty-two  au¬ 
thors,  only  five  are  mentioned  in  the  German 
literary  Who’s  Who,  and  of  those,  two  are 
dead,  and  one  (Jean  Gebser)  is  not  from  Bern, 
as  claimed,  but  from  Germany;  still  another 
one  (Josef  Reinhart)  also  is  not  from  Bern, 
and  writes  in  a  different  dialect.  Neither  the 
title  “Bernese”  nor  the  subtitle  referring  to  the 
present  time  is  accurate.  Reading  through  it 
is  like  wandering  through  a  museum  which 
contains  partly  relics,  partly  copies  of  masters, 
and  here  and  there  a  genuine  piece.  Way  back 
there  is  an  archaic  amusement  with  magic 
dwarfs  and  superstitious  shepherds;  then  we 
come  to  feel  “des  Schicksals  Hiebe”  and  arrive 
in  the  18th  century: 

wo  uns  innig  lockt  als  Ziel 
Des  Lothar  Franz  Schonborner  Gottcrsticgcnspicl ! 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Use  Blumenthal-Weiss.  Mahnmal.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Wegner.  1956.  48  pages.  3.50  dm. 
This  slender  volume  is  a  poetic  confession  of 
faith  in  humanity — faith  tried  and  shaken,  yet 


renewed  and  reaffirmed.  As  a  Jewess  the  au¬ 
thor  experienced  the  inhumanities  of  German 
concentration  camps  and  recollected  them  in 
uncertain  tranquility  after  1945,  the  year  of 
liberation.  She  succeeded  in  recreating  the 
leaden  landscapes  which  were  peopled  by 
Storm  Troopers  and  their  victims;  the  murders 
and  the  tortures;  the  unrelieved  tensions  of 
hunger  and  anxiety;  the  epidemics;  the  listless 
hopelessness.  The  world  was  a  prison,  time — 
a  travesty  on  time,  people — living  ghosts  who 
leave  no  trace. 

Die  Zeit  stcht  still.  Die  Zeit  vergeht. 

Und  unsre  Spur  verweht. 

The  offensive  experiences  are  cast  in  inoffen¬ 
sive,  rhymed  verses,  delicate  but  not  sentimen¬ 
tal,  sorrowing  but  neither  hating  nor  vengeful. 
Christian-Jew:  That  dichotomy  spells  un¬ 
meaning,  unreal  strife  to  the  author:  “When 
we  love,  when  we  suffer,  there  is  God.” 

Ich  weiss  nicht,  warum  ich  lude  bin 
Und  du  Christ. 

Ich  weiss  nicht,  warum  dcin  Sinn 
Dcm  mcinen  entfremdet  ist. 

Ich  weiss  nicht,  warum  wir  streiten. 

Es  ist  doch  alles  gleich  nah: 

Wenn  wir  lieben,  wenn  wir  leiden, 

Ist  Gott  da. 

Litanies  of  acceptance — this  might  have  been 
the  title  of  the  book,  had  it  been  composed  in 
English. 

Eisig  Silberschlag 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 

**  Rudolf  Ibel,  ed.  Das  Gedicht.  Jahrbuch 
zeitgenossischer  Lyril{.  Ill:  1956-57.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Wegner.  1956.  167  pages.  5.50  dm. 
Hans  Bender,  ed.  Junge  Lyrilt^  1957.  Miin- 
chen.  Hanser.  n.d.  63  pages.  4.80  dm. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  sequel  to  two  previous 
anthologies  of  contemporary  German  poetry: 
It  is  wide  in  its  range,  includes  established  as 
well  as  litde-known  poets,  and  aims,  evident¬ 
ly,  at  readers  who  take  pleasure  in  miscellane¬ 
ous  browsing.  Nine  poets  from  the  Eastern 
zone  offer  a  most  attractive  symposium  of  a 
kind  of  verse  that  is  altogether  free  from  ideo¬ 
logical  narrowness.  A  third  group  of  poems 
is  selected  from  various  volumes  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  In  a  concluding  section,  three  essays 
reflect  on  the  state  of  contemporary  writing — 
one  of  them,  by  Gunther  Andres,  is  decidedly 
skeptical  of  the  competence  of  much  that  the 
German  postwar  poets  have  produced.  The 
editor  has  here  achieved  a  well-balanced  and 
stimulating  selection  of  what  is  promising  and 
what  may  be  important. 

Hans  Bender,  whose  anthology  Mein  Ge¬ 
dicht  ist  mein  Messer  contained  an  excellent 
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commentary  on  modern  poetry  by  the  poets 
themselves,  has  in  the  second  volume  under 
discussion  gathered  excerpts  from  the  work  of 
ten  poets  born  after  1925.  What  seems  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  of  them  is  an  unpretentious  man¬ 
ner,  a  terse  and  sometimes  coyly  cryptic 
imagery,  and  a  deliberate  and  even  aggressive 
refusal  to  indulge  in  sentimentality  or  conven¬ 
tional  lyricism.  It  is  clear  that  these  ten  poets 
have  learned  from  some  of  the  important  re¬ 
cent  publications  on  the  craft  of  modern  po¬ 
etry,  such  as  Benn’s  essays  and  Hugo  Frie¬ 
drich’s  Struktur  der  modernen  Lyn\,  and 
have  read  Lorca,  Eliot,  and  Pound.  But  the 
products  of  this  preoccupation  with  theory  are 
not  imitative  or  second-hand:  It  may  be  said 
that  this  volume  contains  more  promise  of  an 
independent  idiom  than  any  similar  anthol¬ 
ogy.  It  should  be  added  that  the  publisher  of 
this  attractive  volume  is  one  of  the  most  vigo¬ 
rous  proponents  of  contemporary  writing  and 
that  the  editor  is  one  of  the  ablest  judges  of 
quality.  Victor  Lange 

Pri  nee  ton  U  ni  versity 

**  Erwin  Jaeckle.  Gedichte  aus  alien  Win- 
den.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1956.  87  pages.  7.20 
Sw.  fr. 

While  Jaeckle  has  obviously  profited  from  the 
unsentimental  precision  of  Gottfried  Benn,  he 
lacks  that  extreme  acerbity  which  sometimes 
makes  Benn  unpleasant.  Jaeckle  seems  to  de¬ 
test  life  less  than  the  Berlin  physician  did,  and 
poems  like  “Kleine  Litanei,”  “Der  Alternde 
sinnt,”  and  “Der  Kater  Ping”  remind  one,  in 
their  straightforward  eroticism,  of  E.  E.  Cum¬ 
mings.  On  occasion,  Jaeckle  can  fall  into  the 
spurious  romanticism  which  has  haunted  the 
German  lyric  for  a  century  and  more;  but, 
taken  ail  in  all,  he  lives  up  to  his  vigorous  pro¬ 
gram,  stated  in  the  pseudo-lecture,  “Grau  in 
grau  gewissermassen,”  that  concludes  the 
book. 

However,  why  does  Jaeckle,  plainly  a  poet 
who  wants  (and  deserves)  a  large  audience, 
confuse  his  readers  by  scorning  the  comma 
and  abolishing  the  period  ? 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Erika  Mitterer.  Gesammelte  Gedichte. 

Wien.  Luckmann.  1956.  143  pages. 

There  are  two  qualities  which  seem  to  me 
characteristic  of  a  genuine  woman  poet:  the 
ability  for  original  expression  of  love — wheth¬ 
er  of  undiluted  passion  or  of  motherly  concern 
for  life  in  all  its  aspects — and  the  prophetic 
gift,  the  outpouring  exuberance  of  divinations. 


echoes  of  Biblical  pages  reverberating  since 
Miriam  and  Deborah.  Sappho  and  Sibyl,  these 
are  the  archetypes.  Something  of  both  is  vis¬ 
ible  and  audible  in  the  poems  of  Erika  Mit¬ 
terer. 

She  belongs  to  the  older  generation  of  lyri¬ 
cists  in  Austria.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much 
the  magic  and  the  vibrations  of  inscrutable 
powers  which  shape  the  spirit  of  this  verse,  but 
rather  the  clear  perception  of  nature  and  warm 
human  approach  evident  in  every  line.  In  the 
well  known  poem  “Anrufung  Apollons”  the 
elected  priestess  implores  the  god  to  remove 
the  burden  from  her,  to  revoke  the  call: 

Einem  Mann  will  ich  sterblichc  Kinder  gebiiren. 
Die  bliihcn  und  wachsen  wie  Blume  und  Tier; 
sic  werden  bald  nicht  mchr  mir  gehoren, 
aber  ein  Wcilchen  gehoren  sie  tnir. 

Erika  Mitterer  has  enough  musicality  and  an 
ear  sensitive  enough  to  listen  to  her  inner 
voice;  but  these  are  always  balanced  and  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  good  sense  of  proportion  and  struc¬ 
ture  and  by  an  unfailing  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  rhythm. 

My  preference  belongs  to  the  first  part  of 
the  book,  to  the  verse  which  established  her 
reputation,  and  to  the  last  which  is  the  very 
moving  outcry  of  a  loving  wife  and  mother 
during  the  apocalyptic  times  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Her  love  poetry,  although  it  is 
sincere  and  unaffected,  does  not  impress  me 
as  much — perhaps  because  her  afEnity  to  Rilke 
is  too  obvious  here.  This  is  less  disturbing  in 
her  lyrical  correspondence  with  Rilke  (Brief- 
wechsel  in  Gedichten ),  published  after  the  po¬ 
et’s  death,  where  the  voices  of  the  addressor 
and  of  the  addressee  sometimes  seem  inter¬ 
changeable. 

In  a  time  when  the  voices  of  preposterous 
Neutoner  become  too  loud,  the  lovers  of  good 
poetry  ought  to  go  back  to  the  works  where 
solid  Konnen  is  to  be  found.  They  will  sam¬ 
ple  in  this  collection  much  of  what  their  heart 
desires.  Ernst  Waldinger 

SI(idmore  College 

**  Alfons  Paquet.  Gedichte.  Heidelberg. 

Schneider.  1956.  90  pages.  5.20  dm. 

This  collection  of  poems,  culled  from  various 
previously  published  books  of  the  author,  and 
from  his  Nachlass,  was  compiled  to  show  the 
range  of  lyric  versatility  of  which  Paquet  was 
capable.  Throughout  the  book,  one  hears  and 
sees  the  lonely  wanderer,  who,  in  his  mean- 
derings  from  the  Siberian  steppes  to  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  New  York  City,  stands  in  awe  of 
the  products  of  man  in  nature  and  of  nature 
in  the  products  of  man.  Not  a  cynic,  Paquet 
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sees  a  ubiquitous  beauty,  albeit  often  dimmed 
by  the  clouded  lens  of  loneliness.  Yet  man  is 
the  infinite  center  of  this  finite  world,  and  to 
find  the  eternal  answers:  “Frag  Adam,  der  in 
dir  ist,  frage  den  alten  Mann  von  Millionen 
Jahren.” 

Blakje  Lee  Spahr 
University  of  California 

**  Wolfgang  Weyrauch.  Gesang  um  nicht  zu 
sterben.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1956.  78 
pages.  6.80  dm. 

More  than  in  his  earlier  volumes  of  poetry 
(An  die  Wand  geschrieben  and  Die  Minute 
des  Negers),  Wolfgang  Weyrauch  leaves  the 
reader  of  Gesang  um  nicht  zu  sterben  with 
the  conviction  that  these  |X)ems  are  written 
by  a  well-trained  poet,  conscious  of  literary 
schools,  but  above  all  by  an  honest  man  whose 
illusions  are  few  and  whose  language  echoes 
the  atomic  blasts  from  far-off  atolls.  Wey¬ 
rauch,  in  some  of  his  poems,  is  indeed  a  poet 
of  doom;  the  surrealistic  devices  which  serve 
merely  to  assuage  an  otherwise  too  piercing 
despair  must  not  mislead  us.  He  draws  his 
material  from  everywhere.  The  absence  of 
naivet6  is  not  compensated  by  a  monotonous 
pathos.  With  a  truly  Brechtian  acidity  and 
with  that  song-like  deceptive  ease  “Ruine  in 
Liibeck,”  “Der  Wind  geht  urns  Haus,”  “In 
der  Hochzeitskutsche”  sing  of  man’s  short  and 
desperate  life. 

Surrealism  and  irony  cannot  stifle  the  mon¬ 
strous  seriousness  of  poems  like  “Das  Gedicht 
vom  Schminken”  or  “Die  japanischen 
Fischer.”  “Ich  schreibe  von  den  Fischern, 
welche/den  Thunfisch  fangen,  vor  dem  Wind, 
/  doch  plotzlich  ist  die  Nacht  voll  Grind,  / 
voll  Alchimie  im  Sternenkelche”  and  “Ich 
schreibe  von  der  griinen  Plage  /  ich  stelle 
Fragen,  stelle  Dich  /  zur  Rede,  lass  mich  nicht 
im  Stich,  /  ich  schreibe  wie  am  Jungsten 
Tage.”  Weyrauch  has  something  to  say.  It 
will  make  painful  listening  for  the  literary 
tourists  to  be  exposed  to  this 

Gesang,  um  nicht  zu  sterben, 

Gesang,  nachdem  ich  schlief; 
es  zittert  das  Verderben, 
gefangen,  schwarz  und  tief. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

**  Josef  Eberle.  Interview  mit  Cicero.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1956.  159 
pages. 

Misled  by  the  incongruous  and  absurd  title 
one  expects  just  another  shallow  journalistic 
popularization,  only  to  be  delightfully  sur¬ 
prised  by  a  series  of  elegantly  written,  schol¬ 


arly,  sound  essays.  The  author  ranges  far  and 
wide,  from  a  discussion  of  Roman  portrait 
sculptures  to  a  biography  of  Cassiodorus,  from 
a  fictional  account  of  Paul’s  clash  with  Greek 
philosophy  to  a  psychological  portrait  of  Mae¬ 
cenas,  from  a  disquisition  on  Latin  poetry  to 
an  ode  on  the  Acropolis.  Historian,  classicist, 
and  layman  alike  will  enjoy  this  beguiling  lit¬ 
tle  book,  because  here  for  once  knowledge  has 
met  with  taste,  impeccable  scholarship  with 
consummate  literary  skill. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 


**  Hugo  V.  Hofmannsthal.  Osterreichische 
Aufsdtze  und  Reden.  Helmut  A.  Fiecht- 
ner,  ed.  &  comp.  Wien.  Bergland.  1956. 
159  pages  -)-  5  plates.  $0.75. 

Published  as  no.  23-24  of  the  Osterreich-Reihe, 
this  handsomely  printed  soft-cover  book  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  recent  accomplishments  of 
German  publishing  in  the  line  of  inexpensive 
editions.  Apart  from  the  rich,  yet  homoge¬ 
nous  text,  the  book  contains  the  following  fea¬ 
tures:  an  excellent  biographical  preface  by 
the  editor,  two  letters  by  Hofmannsthal  to  Jo¬ 
sef  Redlich  (which  are  relevant  to  the  theme 
of  the  collection),  five  long  quotations  from  es¬ 
says  on  Hofmannsthal  by  distinguished  men 
of  letters  who  knew  him  well,  five  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  a  chronology  of  Hofmannsthal’s 
works.  The  book  closes  with  Rudolf  Kass- 
ner’s  remark  that  is  was  sad  for  Hofmannsthal, 
as  for  many  others,  to  become  aware  of  Aus¬ 
tria’s  role  as  a  real  or  possible  cultural  center 
only  when  that  country  had  ceased  to  be  a 
reality  and  had  become  a  myth.  To  be  sure, 
in  the  defeat  of  1918  Hofmannsthal  lost  “his 
oldest  mother”  (Hofmiller),  but  in  transform¬ 
ing  her  reality  into  his  spirit,  vision,  and  art 
he  gave  her  a  new,  a  glorious  and  indestruct¬ 
ible  life. 


Hilde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 


**  Karl  Kerenyi.  Vergil  und  Holderlin.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Rhein.  1957.  33  pages.  9.80  Sw.  fr. 
This  essay  deals  with  the  Fourth  Eclogue  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  examples  of  the 
grand  style  of  Virgil’s  politico-religious  po¬ 
etry.  The  author  includes  the  Latin  text  and 
a  translation  which  in  this  unique  poem  means 
a  reinterpretation.  He  sees  a  similarity  in 
theme  and  style  in  Holderlin,  like  Virgil  one 
of  the  great  paragons  of  that  noble  type  of  the 
poeta  votes,  and  he  discusses  some  interesting 
thematic  parallels  from  the  little-known  Tag 
der  Freundschaftsfeier  from  Holderlin’s  early 
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Maulbronn  period,  a  preliminary  stage  to  the 
recently  rediscovered  Friedensfeier. 

F.  M.  IVassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Otto  Schulmeister,  ed.  Spectrum  Austriae. 

Wien.  Herder.  1957.  734  pages,  ill.  330  s. 
Compiling,  issuing,  and  marketing  a  tome  of 
such  thought-provoking  Sammelwerl{  con¬ 
trasts  in  certain  ways  with  the  diminutive  po¬ 
sition  the  small  Republic  of  Austria  holds  in 
present-day  Europe.  After  World  War  One, 
Cl^menceau  is  said  to  have  remarked:  “L’Au- 
trichc — c’est  ce  qui  rcste”;  and,  in  1954,  a  well- 
known  British  historian  wrote:  “Soberly  con¬ 
sidered,  the  Austria  of  today  has  no  mission  or 
destiny  to  integrate  Central  Europe.”  Yet, 
though  economic,  artistic,  and  especially  mu¬ 
sical  life  in  Austria  begins  to  show  distinctive 
upward  trends,  one  marvels  at  the  spiritual 
forces  that  help  to  recollect  the  glorious  past 
of  an  Empire,  of  a  world  capital  like  Vienna, 
and  of  the  men  and  women  who  ennobled  the 
very  name  of  Austria.  If  nothing  else,  this 
book  will  serve  as  guide  for  students  trying  to 
understand  the  soul  of  a  nation  that,  though 
it  had  not  always  acted  wisely  in  political 
ways,  still  played  a  dominant  role  in  Western 
civilization.  Moreover,  it  will  help  to  enlighten 
the  senses  of  those  native  readers  able  and 
willing  to  buy  and  read  this  expensive  work 
in  whose  twenty-odd  selected  chapters  noted 
experts  more  or  less  successfully  endeavor  to 
combine  historical  retrospect  with  outlook 
toward  the  future. 

The  list  of  contributors  includes  Hans  Bo- 
bek,  Hanns  Koren,  Willy  Lorenz,  Heinrich 
Bencdikt,  Hugo  Hansch,  Robert  Kann,  Frie¬ 
drich  Engel-Janosi,  j.  C.  Allmayer-Beck,  Adam 
Wandruszka,  Eugen  Lemberg,  Hans  Seidel, 
Erich  Bodzenta,  and  Linus  Grond  reporting 
on  the  political  and  economic  scene,  while  it 
remains  for  Friedrich  Hecr,  Viktor  Zucker- 
kandl,  Hans  Sedlmayr,  Gerhart  Baumann  (his 
literary  exegesis  stands  out  as  an  uncommonly 
candid  essay),  Friedrich  Torberg,  and  Anton 
Bohm  to  delve  into  ramified  branches  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  artistic  developments  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  pictorial  material,  admirably  cho¬ 
sen,  will  enchant  readers  who  may  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  seemingly  unending  flood  of 
words  and  an  undeniable  impression  of  self- 
glorification.  Robert  Breuer 

Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

**  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl.  Liebe  Dinge. 

Salzburg.  Muller.  1956.  104  pages,  ill. 

“I  much  prefer  living  with  things  to  living 


with  people.”  Waggerl’s  twelve  prose  sketches, 
interspersed  with  twelve  charming  drawings 
in  water  color  by  the  author,  revolve  around 
this  sentiment.  In  these  “Miniatures,”  as  Wag¬ 
gerl  calls  these  introspective  presentations  of 
his  association  with  inanimate  objects,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  transcendental  beings,  there  seems  to 
exist  an  underlying  disappointment  in  human 
beings.  They  alone  are  both  capable  and  in 
need  of  concealing  their  true  character.  Non¬ 
human  or  inorganic  entities,  on  the  other 
hand,  simply  exist. 

Besides  the  author’s  manifest  introversion, 
the  reader  is  sharply  mindful  of  much  humor 
and  heart-felt  sympathy  in  these  Lilliputian 
[xjrtraits,  as  for  example  in  the  essay  describ¬ 
ing  Waggerl’s  strange  acquisition  of  his  aunt’s 
bed.  Each  composition  shows  the  author’s 
fond  attachment  to  a  piece  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  to  such  an  unclassifiable  item  as  “his” 
patron  angel  or  “his”  ghost  and  usually  ends 
with  a  philosophical  aphorism. 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Johannes  Jahn.  Rembrandt.  Leipzig.  See- 

man.  1956.  109  pages,  ill.  -j-  54  plates. 
41.30  dm. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  master  painter’s  350th 
birthday  anniversary,  a  thoroughly  competent 
art  historian  and  his  publisher,  with  the  grati¬ 
fying  help  of  a  master  printer  and  book  de¬ 
signer  who  would  deserve  name  credit  even 
under  the  possible  tabus  of  “collectivistic 
teamwork,”  offer  fitting  tribute  in  a  book 
which  is  itself  a  work  of  art  and  great  beauty. 
Jahn’s  explanatory  text  introducing  fifty-four 
(colored  and  black  and  white)  carefully  se¬ 
lected  plates  fully  serves  the  stated  purpose, 
“sein  [Rembrandt’s]  Lebenswerk  wieder  star¬ 
ker  ins  Bewusstscin  zu  rufen  und  die  bei  vic- 
len  nur  unbestimmte  Vorstellung  von  seiner 
Kunst  mit  deutlicheren  Inhalten  zu  filllcn.” 
The  remarkably  designed,  expertly  printed, 
and  lavishly  illustrated  work  is  a  far  cry  from 
any  reviewer’s  idea  of  proletarian  austerity, 
and  the  appropriately  high  price  makes  it 
doubtful  that  it  could  ever  be  within  easy 
reach  of  any  culture-conscious  toiler  in  any 
worker’s  paradise  (where  rigidly  state-con¬ 
trolled  publishing  houses  are  camouflaged  as 
voll{seigene  Betriebe).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  we  have  yet  to  see  a 
reasonably  similar  offering  from  quarters 
which  are  ideologically  less  inhibited  in  regard 
to  expensive  de  luxe  offerings.  The  climate  of 
the  times  also  requires  us  to  mention  that,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  harsh  aside  on  Dutch  colonialism. 
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the  introductory  text  is  free  of  Marxian  twist 
and  Communist  propaganda.  The  work  is 
evocative  of  the  very  best  ever  produced  in 
Leipzig,  which  before  the  Brown  and  Red 
synchronizations  was  rightfully  considered 
Germany’s  and  even  Europe’s  leading  center 
of  book  publishing  and  bwk  making. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Wolfgang  Schneditz.  Alfred  Kubin.  Wien. 

Rosenbaum.  1956.  108  pages,  ill. 
Brueghel,  Bosch,  and  Goya  are  the  artistic  an¬ 
cestors  of  Alfred  Kubin,  the  Austrian  graphic 
artist  who,  especially  through  his  masterly 
book  illustrations,  played  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  German  Expression¬ 
ism.  Schneditz  reveals  some  of  the  connec¬ 
tions  between  the  often  tragic  circumstances 
of  Kubin’s  life  and  the  nightmarish  aspects 
of  his  art.  A  short  r6sum^  in  English  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  text  and  in  sixty-five  previously 
unpublished  illustrations  a  good  survey  of  the 
artist’s  work  is  given — altogether  an  adequate 
introduction  (in  mainly  biographical  terms) 
to  the  work  of  a  great,  still  living  artist  who  is 
too  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Hans  Ehinger.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  als  Mu- 
sil{er  und  Musih^schriftsteller.  Olten.  Wal¬ 
ter.  1954.  280  pages  12  plates. 

Published  in  Paul  Schaller’s  Musikerreihe  se¬ 
ries,  this  book  attempts  to  present  Hoffmann 
the  musician.  The  author’s  purpose  of  por¬ 
traying  the  musicus  in  his  triple  role  as  com¬ 
poser,  conductor,  and  music  critic  is  only  par¬ 
tially  achieved.  Although  he  gives  us  with 
German  Grundlichkcit  and  undeniable  schol¬ 
arship  detailed  information  on  all  important 
phases  of  Hoffmann’s  musical  activities  and 
contributions,  and  thereby  makes  this  volume 
a  good  reference  work  respecting  its  topic,  he 
somehow  fails  to  project  and  bring  into  focus 
the  colorful  personality  of  the  fervent  music 
promoter  and  composer  of  the  earliest  German 
Romantic  operas,  Aurora  and  Undine,  who 
through  these  works  can  be  considered  as  a 
direct  link  from  Mozart  to  Weber  and  later 
developments  of  German  opera.  The  defini¬ 
tive  book  on  this  important  Romantic  who  ex¬ 
celled  at  writing,  music,  and  painting  but  is 
generally  identified  by  the  larger  public  only 
as  the  writer  of  fantastic  stories  and  the  tenor 
part  in  Offenbach’s  Tales  of  Hoffmann  has  yet 
to  be  written. 

Elena  Eels 
Norman,  Olffa. 


**  Jurgen  Riihle.  Das  gefesselte  Theater. 
Vom  Revolutionstheater  zum  sozialisti- 
schen  Realtsmus.  Koln.  Kiepenhauer  & 
Witsch.  1957.  457  pages  -j-  16  plates  -|-  iii 
pages.  18.50  dm. 

The  title  of  this  highly  interesting  treatise  is 
arresting  indeed  and  its  subtitle  Vom  Reuolu- 
tionstheater  zum  sozialistischen  Realtsmus  re¬ 
vealing.  Riihle  covers  the  period  from  before 
World  War  One  until  our  own  time,  dividing 
his  tremendous  material  into  three  parts.  The 
first  discusses  Russia,  with  emphasis  on  Stanis¬ 
lavsky,  Tairov,  and  Vakhtangov;  the  second 
has  Piscator,  Brecht,  and  Felsenstein  as  pro¬ 
tagonists;  the  third  is  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  Communist  politics  and  its  depressing  influ¬ 
ence  on  artistic  and  managerial  matters. 

The  author,  an  editor  in  East  Berlin  after 
the  last  war,  is  now  living  in  West  Berlin.  De¬ 
spite  his  observations  and  experiences  that 
made  him  critical  he  presents  a  fairly  objec¬ 
tive  picture  of  present  theatrical  conditions  in 
East  Germany.  The  volume,  excellent  in  con¬ 
ception,  is  marred  by  only  a  few  flaws  in  the 
writing,  which  is  journalistic  rather  than 
scholarly  and,  although  easy  to  read,  not  always 
clear.  The  brief  criticism  of  Communist 
“edicts”  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated,  an  accumulation  of  names  leads  to  er¬ 
rors,  and  references  to  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  are  so  superficial  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  confusing.  The  most  illuminating  chap¬ 
ters  are  those  about  the  leading  Russian  and 
German  stage  directors.  Being  uncontested 
in  breadth  of  scope,  Riihle’s  book  should  find 
wide  appeal. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Nicolai  Hartmann.  Kleinere  Schriften.  I: 
Abhandlungen  zur  systematise  hen  Philo- 
sophie.  II:  Abhandlungen  zur  Philosophie- 
Geschichte.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  1955, 
1957.  318,  364  pages.  26,  28  dm. 

The  first  of  these  beautiful  books  by  Nicolai 
Hartmann  contains  nine  essays  or  lectures 
published  between  1933  and  1949.  His  great 
systematic  works  form  a  monumental  back¬ 
ground.  For  those  who  know  them,  all  essen¬ 
tial  insights  are  informally  present  in  these 
occasional  applications.  They  range  from  a 
general  presentation  of  his  position,  through 
problems  of  ontology  and  its  categories  (such 
as  Truth  and  Reality,  Temporal  Process  and 
Being),  through  nature  in  man  and  man  in 
nature,  to  the  final  chapters  on  the  relation  of 
values  to  life-situations  in  Ethics,  History,  and 
the  State.  The  culminating  chapter  deals  with 
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the  meaning  of  the  unique  “personality”  in 
the  sphere  of  “persons.” 

Hartmann  is  as  great  in  his  lucid  insight 
into  the  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy 
as  he  is  in  his  discovery  of  unsolved  and  often 
new  problems.  He  is  as  steeped  in  erudition  as 
he  is  free  from  its  burden.  Almost  every  page 
has  refreshing,  bold,  and  delightful  gems  of  a 
mature  wisdom:  “Plato  already  knew  that  all 
love  is  intending  a  value  which  it  does  not 
have  in  itself.  But  in  personal  love,  this  value 
is  the  ideal  core  of  a  personality.  In  directing 
man  by  its  moving  power  to  unfold  this,  his 
personal  core,  love  makes  possible  his  true 
self-realization.” 

The  second  volume  deals  with  the  relation 
of  systematic  philosophy  to  the  history  of  phil¬ 
osophy.  Systematic  philosophy  is  not  identical 
with  any  “system”  or  any  number  of  “sys¬ 
tems”;  but  neither  is  it  going  on  apart  from 
or  outside  of  what  the  masters  of  philosophy 
have  seen  and  formulated.  Their  basic  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  arbitrary  human  inventions,  but 
necessities  of  the  mind  facing  the  world.  Our 
own  involvement  in  these  systematic  problems 
is  the  prerequisite  for  seeing  the  same  at  work 
in  the  past.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  first  pro¬ 
grammatic  essay  of  the  book.  Of  the  eleven 
other  chapters,  six  deal  with  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Plotinos,  one  with  Leibniz  as  metaphysi¬ 
cian,  one  with  Kant,  two  with  Hegel,  and  one 
with  Heinrich  Maier. 

In  the  Hegel  chapters,  in  contrast  to  the  an¬ 
tiquated  features  of  the  “system,”  the  peren¬ 
nial  truth  of  dialectic  is  worked  out,  and 
its  continuity  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  estab¬ 
lished.  “It  is  a  basically  perverse  ( grundver- 
kehrt)  opinion  to  see  the  essence  of  dialectic 
in  the  triad  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis 
.  .  .  this  twaddle  should  gradually  subside 
(sollte  allmdhlich  verstummen)." 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  Friedrich  Hoefeld.  Der  christliche  Existen- 
tialismus  Gabriel  Marcels.  Zurich.  Zwin- 
gli.  1956.  174  pages.  14  Sw.  fr. 

This  study  of  the  philosophical  works  of  the 
most  important  representative  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Christian  Existentialism  (Marcel  prefers 
the  term  “Christian  Socratism”)  is  the  most 
methodical  and  extensive  theological.  Marcel 
analysis  available  in  the  German  language. 
While  it  is  not  as  exhaustive  a  study  as  the 
work  by  Roger  Troisfontaines,  it  has  greater 
intellectual  breadth  in  that  it  places  Marcel’s 
thought  within  the  general  frame  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  crisis  in  theology  and  points  out 


the  relationships  which  exist  between  Mar¬ 
cel’s  approach  to  the  “mystery  of  being”  and 
Bergson’s  and  Blondel’s  immanentist  intui- 
tionism. 

Hoefeld’s  most  valuable  observations  are 
contained  in  the  concluding  critical  section, 
where  he  suggests  that  Marcel’s  “dyatic  struc¬ 
ture”  of  immediate  personal  experience  (in 
faith,  hope,  and  love)  be  integrated  with  and 
supplemented  by  the  “triadic  structure”  of  ra¬ 
tional-objective  and  critical  thought,  because 
any  comprehensive  seizure  of  reality  engages 
dynamically  the  emotional,  intuitive,  and  cog¬ 
nitive  functions  of  the  mind.  Only  a  true 
synthesis  of  rational  and  intuitive  thought 
can  safeguard  the  transsubjective  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  modern  mind,  whether  it  be  in 
the  realm  of  technology  or  in  the  advance¬ 
ments  of  the  western  world  in  social  legislation 
and  democratic  organization.  Such  a  synthe¬ 
sis  will,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  result  only 
from  a  complete  “system  of  existential  ontolo¬ 
gy.”  Marcel’s  ontological  insights  seem  to  fall 
short  of  this  goal. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Franz  Jetzinger.  Hitlers  fugend.  Wien. 

Europa.  1956.  308  pages  -|-  20  plates. 

An  interesting  book — a  disagreeable  author. 
As  a  former  Social-Democratic  representative 
who  had  gone  into  the  state  service  from  Up¬ 
per  Austria,  the  author,  who,  as  he  himself 
states,  “looked  at  first  with  honest  loyal  ob¬ 
jectivity  upon  Hitler,”  came  by  accident  onto 
the  Austrian  “Hitler  Documents”  (the  Mili¬ 
tary  Decree,  the  De-Nationalization  Order,  the 
Expatriation  Act).  When  the  Gestapo,  on  the 
whole  surprisingly  good-humored,  began 
nonetheless  to  give  him  some  difficulty,  “he 
decided  to  become  Hitler’s  biographer.”  For 
ten  years  after  the  collapse  of  the  Third  Reich 
he  collected  documents  on  Hitler’s  youth,  and 
here  he  presents  them.  Using  more  than  a 
hundred  documents  and  photostatic  copies,  he 
attempts  herewith  to  give  the  lie  to  all  those 
parts  of  Mein  Kampf  connected  with  these 
documents.  Despite  its  bad  German,  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  documentation  with  shrill,  en¬ 
raged  exclamations,  the  book  is  yet  of  value  to 
the  historian.  Unpleasant  is  the  self-right¬ 
eous  spitefulness  with  which  he  treats  every¬ 
thing  hitherto  written  on  Hitler.  Neither  Hei- 
den  nor  Bullock,  neither  Kubizek  nor  Goer- 
litz-Quint  escapes  the  condemning  fire  of  him 
who  finally  tells  “the”  truth  about  Hitler’s 
youth.  Karl  O.  Paetel 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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**  Peter  de  Mendelssohn.  Churchill:  Sein 
Weg  und  seine  Welt.  I:  Erbe  und  Aben~ 
teuer.  Die  Jugend  Winston  Churchills, 
1874-1914.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Klemm.  1957. 
400  pages.  22  dm. 

In  this  first  volume  of  what  is  evidently  plan¬ 
ned  to  be  a  most  detailed  and  extensive  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Churchill,  the  author  reaches  back 
into  the  seventeenth  century  to  “explain”  his 
hero  to  posterity.  The  book  presents  an  im¬ 
pressive  amount  of  factual  material  loosely  wo¬ 
ven  together,  well  organized,  and  wordily 
presented.  There  is  much  about  Churchill 
which  makes  him  appear  larger  than  life,  not 
the  least  of  it  being  his  love  of  life,  and  de 
Mendelssohn  may  be  forgiven  if  he  so  draws 
him.  The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  a 
liberal  amount  of  quotations  and  by  ample 
references.  Herbert  Sonthoff 

Littleton,  Mass. 

**  Jurgen  Neven,  Michael  Mansfeld,  cds. 
Denl^  ich  an  Deutschland.  Miinchen. 
Desch.  1956.  88  pages. 

Two  young  journalists  have  put  together  in 
this  book  documentary  photographs  of  East 
and  West  Germany,  which  in  more  than  one 
place  seem  to  say  “J’accuse.”  In  a  technically 
excellent  job  the  authors,  whose  leading 
thought  seems  to  be  “now  as  then,  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  happens  in  Germany,” 
throw  critical  and  searching  light  on  certain 
unpleasant  conditions  in  both  zones.  In  the 
West,  certain  socially  reactionary  or  militar¬ 
istic  tendencies  are  laid  bare,  and  the  eastern 
zone  comes  in  for  its  due  share  of  the  scourge. 
(In  both  cases  the  pictorial  material  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  ironical  or  polemical  captions.)  A 
book  for  which  one  can  wish  the  largest  possi¬ 
ble  audience.  Karl  O.  Paetel 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

®  Hanns  W.  Eppclshcimer,  comp.  Bibliogra- 
phie  der  deutschen  Uteraturwissenschaft, 
1945-1953.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostermann. 
1957.  xxxii  -f-  549  pages.  48.50  dm. 

This  is  the  most  important  reference  work  in 
the  field  of  contemporary  German  literary  bib¬ 
liography.  It  fills  a  gap  of  over  twenty  years 
and  embodies  an  entirely  new  approach  in 
bibliography  making,  as  it  takes  into  account 
the  contributions  to  Uteraturwissenschaft 
tnade  by  such  neighboring  disciplines  as  phil¬ 
osophy,  theology,  sociology,  and  psychology 
and  also  those  by  “non-professional,”  or  rath¬ 
er  “non-professorial”  writers,  f>oets,  and  essay¬ 
ists.  After  many  years  of  painstaking  detail 
work  and  thorough  research  in  which  no  ma¬ 


jor  domestic  or  foreign  source  of  information 
was  overlooked  (to  wit:  the  impressively  com¬ 
prehensive  Verzeichnis  der  berucf^sichtigten 
Zeitschriften,  Verzeichnis  der  Gesammelten 
Abhandlungen  Mehrerer,  and  Verzeichnis 
der  Gesammelten  Abhandlungen  Einzelner), 
the  learned  Director  of  the  Deutsche  Biblio- 
thek  and  of  the  Municipal  and  University  Li¬ 
braries  of  Frankfurt  a.M.  has  provided  us  with 
an  indispensable  tool  for  research,  exceedingly 
well  organized  and  intelligendy  digested. 

The  work,  excellently  printed  in  ideally 
suitable  ten  point,  is  divided  into  fourteen  ma¬ 
jor  chapters  whose  enumeration  indicates  its 
sound  structural  pattern:  “Allgemeine  Lite- 
raturwissenschaft  (Theorie  und  Geschichte)”; 
“Systematik  der  Literaturwissenschaft”;  “All¬ 
gemeine  Literaturgeschichte”;  “Deutsche  Lite- 
raturgeschichte:  Allgemein”;  “Mittelalter.  All- 
gemeines”;  “16.  Jahrhundert  (Zeitalter  der 
Renaissance,  des  Humanismus,  der  Reforma¬ 
tion)”;  “17.  Jahrhundert”;  “18.  Jahrhundert”; 
“Goethezeit”;  “Goethes  Zeitgenossen”;  “Ro- 
mantik”;  “19.  Jahrhundert  (1830-1880)”; 
“19.  Jahrhundert  Ende  und  Obergang  zum  20. 
(1880-1914)”;  “20.  Jahrhundert.”  There  are 
an  elaborate  Verfasser-Register  (authors  of 
books,  articles,  etc.  in  the  field)  and  an  equally 
perfect  Sachregister  (writers,  works,  literary 
phenomena  discussed  by  the  Verfasser)  which 
make  for  smooth  and  rapid  location  of  items. 
It  is  a  compliment  to  the  proofreaders  that  the 
number  of  Berichtigungen  in  this  substantial 
and  complex  work  is  less  than  two  dozen. 

A  particularly  gratifying  result  of  Professor 
Eppelsheimer’s  rejection  and  surpassing  of  ob¬ 
solete  positivism  is  the  attention  paid  to  the 
contemporary  period  as  a  legitimate  field  of 
investigation  and  the  importance  accorded  to 
the  individual  periodical  article  (or  occasion¬ 
ally  even  to  the  topically  relevant  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  weekly  or  on  the  literary  page  of  a 
daily).  This  Editor  could  indeed  not  sup¬ 
press  an  approving  glow  of  satisfaction  over 
the  share  granted  to  articles  in  Bool^s  Abroad 
published  during  the  period  under  considera¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  further  good  news  that  there 
will  be  Fortsetzungen  of  this  bibliography  at 
shorter  intervals  to  keep  the  researcher  abreast 
of  developments. 

The  dean  of  German  library  science  whose 
outstanding  work  for  the  promotion  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude 
and  praise  of  the  scholarly  world  has  added 
another  laurel  to  his  crown.  No  literary  his¬ 
torian,  author,  editor,  librarian,  or  mere  lover 
of  letters  can  afford  to  be  without  this  precious 
reference  work.  E.  E.  N. 
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*  Jos6  Arcs  Montes.  G6ngora  y  la  poesta  por- 
tuguesa  del  siglo  XVII.  Madrid.  Credos. 
1956.  496  pages.  90  ptas. 

Astonishingly  little  research  has  been  done  on 
the  impact  of  Castilian  literary  trends  on  Por¬ 
tuguese  literature.  This  study,  which  treats 
Gongoristic  traits  in  considerable  detail,  in 
forty-four  Portuguese  poets,  comes  to  fill  to  a 
degree  the  gap  in  the  important  Baroque  pe¬ 
riod.  The  fact  is  stressed  that  this  transference 
of  literary  taste  would  have  occurred  even  if 
Philip  II  had  not  acceded  to  the  Portuguese 
throne  in  1580  and  united  the  two  countries 
politically.  Of  the  three  sections  ( Gongorismo 
portugues,  Lengua  poetica,  and  Temas)  in  this 
somewhat  lengthy  treatment,  one  would  wish 
that  the  first,  which  describes  the  phenome¬ 
non  generally,  describes  its  evolution,  and 
draws  conclusions,  were  as  long  as  the  others. 

The  author  attacks  his  subject  with  com¬ 
mendable  enthusiasm.  He  merits  credit,  above 
all,  for  underscoring  a  further  aspect  of  Gon- 
gorine  influence  and,  secondly,  for  having  giv¬ 
en  the  tenuous  topic  of  literary  imitation  so 
concrete  an  analysis. 

H.  T.  Sturchen 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Carlos  Bousono.  La  poesta  de  Vicente 
Aleixandre.  Madrid.  Gredos.  2nd  ed.,  1956. 
422  pages  -j-  5  plates.  80  ptas. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  (1950)  estab¬ 
lished  Bousono  as  the  foremost  exponent 
among  postwar  writers  of  what  might  be 
termed  Spanish  “New  Criticism.”  The  lan¬ 
guage  and  form  of  poetry  were  his  starting 
point,  and  the  definition  of  a  style  was  his  aim. 
But  today  many  harbor  misgivings  concern¬ 
ing  the  formalist  approach  to  criticism.  Thus 
the  new  Bousono  is  no  longer — or  not  only — a 
follower  of  Dimaso  Alonso.  This  second  edi¬ 
tion  contains  more  than  partial  amplifications 
(of  the  chapter  on  the  “visionary  image,”  for 
example).  In  his  brilliant  and  immodest  fash¬ 
ion,  Bousono  now  subordinates  the  study  of 
form  to  the  elucidation  of  content,  and,  be¬ 
yond  it,  to  the  understanding  of  the  writer 
himself.  Some  of  the  questions  posed  remain 
open  to  discussion.  But  this  book  represents  a 
peak  of  contemporary  poetic  criticism. 

Claudio  Guillin 
Princeton  University 


**  Gustavo  Correa.  La  poesta  mitica  de  Fede^ 
rico  Garcia  Lorca.  Eugene,  Ore.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  Publications.  1957.  v  -f-  174 
pages.  $3. 

Among  the  growing  number  of  critical  works 
devoted  to  this  great  poet,  the  present  work  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  place  in  the  first  rank.  Six 
works  are  excellently  and  carefully  analyzed: 
Poema  del  cante  jondo,  Romancero  gitano,  Bo- 
das  de  sangre,  Yerma,  Uanto  por  Ignacio  San¬ 
chez  Mejias,  and  Poeta  en  Nueva  Yor^. 

Correa  believes  that  myth  is  the  catalyst  that 
unifies  all  of  Lorca’s  poetry,  gives  impulse  to 
the  inspiration,  points  out  the  path  to  follow, 
and  figures  in  the  final  ordering  of  the  poetic 
material. 

The  analyses  are  thorough  and  detailed,  and 
the  perceptive  conclusion,  amply  footnoted 
with  references  to  Ernst  Cassirer,  C.  Jung, 
L^vy-Bruhl,  Mircea  Eliade,  M.  T.  Babin,  and 
others  furnishing  background  material,  brings 
out  the  idea  of  the  total  immersion  of  man  in 
the  cosmos  and  the  predominance  of  mythical 
conscience.  Primitive  man  felt  himself  to  be 
part  of  nature,  and  his  world  was  whole,  not 
fragmented.  Levy-Bruhl  calls  this  the  “law  of 
participation.”  Another  characteristic  of  the 
mythical  conscience  is  the  assigning  of  objec¬ 
tivity  to  the  attributes  of  objects  or  their  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  the  lack  of  distinction  between 
life  and  death,  sleep  and  waking,  this  world 
and  the  next. 

Words  and  phrases,  images  and  symbols, 
which  particularly  have  connotations  reaching 
back  into  mythical  and  religious  traditions,  are 
discussed  in  relation  to  their  significance  in 
the  present.  They  are  presented  in  their  prop¬ 
er  place  in  the  whole  theme  of  a  work  so  that 
the  perspective  is  not  lost,  and  the  entity  of  the 
work  is  preserved. 

This  fine  study  explains  the  impact  and  the 
esoteric  quality  of  Lorca’s  poetry,  which 
pierces  the  sham  of  civilization  and  plunges 
into  the  cold  waters  of  the  dark  and  remote 
springs  of  life. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Frank  Dauster.  Breve  historia  de  la  poesia 
mexicana.  Mexico.  Studium.  1956.  199 
pages.  $25  m/mex. 

With  this  little  book  Professor  Dauster  at¬ 
tempts  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  history  of  Mexican 
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letters.  He  has  carried  out  his  project  admir¬ 
ably.  His  work  is  quite  comprehensive,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  pre-Hispanic  period  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Yet  it  is  no  dry  compilation  of  facts. 
With  economy,  but  not  without  flair  Dauster 
has  traced  the  major  literary  movements  such 
as  Modernism,  sketched  lively  vignettes  such 
as  the  one  of  Manuel  Gutierrez  Ndjera  (“dan¬ 
dy  del  puro  en  la  boca  y  la  gardenia  en  el 
ojal”),  and  examined  the  most  significant  poets 
with  some  thoroughness.  His  analysis  of  Sor 
Juana  Incs  de  la  Cruz  is  particularly  keen.  In 
short,  Dauster  has  proved  that  brevity  can  be 
the  soul  of  wit. 

George  Klin 
Wayne  University 

**  Ingemar  During.  Alfonso  Reyes  helenista. 
Madrid.  Insula.  1955.  85  pages. 

Manuel  Garcia  Blanco.  El  escritor  mexi- 
cuno  Alfonso  Reyes  y  Unamuno.  Mexico. 
Archivo  de  Alfonso  Reyes.  1956.  51  pages. 
Alfonso  Reyes.  Obras  completas.  IV :  Sim- 
patias  y  diferencias.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1956.  622  pages. 

The  first  work  is  a  contribution  of  the  Ibero- 
American  Institute  of  Goteborg,  Sweden,  to 
the  “golden  wedding”  of  Reyes  and  literature. 
If  he  had  been  nothing  but  a  Hellenist,  he 
would  still  command  attention.  He  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  three  Electras  when  he  was  nine¬ 
teen.  His  La  critica  en  la  Edad  ateniense  is  a 
classic.  He  translated  in  stately  verse  the  first 
nine  cantos  of  the  Iliad  under  the  title  Aquiles 
agraviado.  The  bibliography  gives  the  list  of 
twenty-four  books  or  essays  of  his  dealing  with 
Hellenic  culture. 

The  second  book  contains  documents,  most¬ 
ly  letters.  Both  Unamuno  and  Reyes  have  keen, 
unconventional  minds.  In  experience  and  tem¬ 
perament,  they  were  so  different  that  they 
might  easily  have  missed,  ignored,  or  combat¬ 
ed  each  other.  It  is  pleasing  to  know,  through 
these  well-edited  documents,  that  there  was 
between  them  a  rich  and  cordial  understand¬ 
ing. 

The  fourth  volume,  and  a  very  massive  one, 
of  Reyes’s  “Complete  Works”  contains  the 
five  series  of  Simpattas  y  diferencias,  brief  es¬ 
says  which  reveal  both  the  extraordinary  range 
of  Reyes’s  interests  and  the  depths  of  his  cul¬ 
ture.  Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Francisco  Manrique  Cabrera.  Historia  de 
la  literatura  puertorriquena.  New  York. 
Las  Americas.  1956.  384  pages.  $6. 

The  publication  of  this  significant  book  marks 


the  beginning  of  a  series  of  scholarly  studies 
on  the  history,  literature,  arts,  and  all  other 
aspects  of  the  culture  of  Puerto  Rico,  published 
under  the  direction  of  Gaetano  Massa. 

I'his  first  volume  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
first  history  of  the  island’s  literature  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  offers  a  complete  panorama  of  the 
development  of  the  art  of  letters  from  the  co¬ 
lonial  period  to  the  present,  giving  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  literary  movements  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Reading  this  book,  one  realizes  how  unfair 
it  has  been  to  ignore  the  contributions  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans  to  Latin  American  letters,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Romantic  period  with  poets  like 
Gautier  Benitez;  in  the  transition  from  the 
nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century  with  out¬ 
standing  essayists  like  Salvador  Brau  and  Eu¬ 
genio  Maria  de  Hostos;  and  in  contemporary 
literature  with  poets  of  the  stature  of  Llorcns 
Torres  and  Ribera  Chevremont,  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  dramatists,  short  story  writers,  essayists, 
and  novelists  of  the  present. 

Manrique  Cabrera,  himself  a  poet,  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  history  of  his  country’s  literary  achieve¬ 
ments  with  great  sensibility  and  good  sense. 
The  study  of  the  first  three  centuries  (XVI, 
XVII,  XVIII)  is  very  illuminating.  The  pa- 
rentesis  foll{l6rico  offers  a  brief  and  beautiful 
survey  of  the  copla,  the  romance,  the  dicima, 
and  the  cuento  foll(ldrico.  There  is  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  chapter  on  the  transition  from  the 
Puerto  Rico  of  the  Spanish  days  to  the  Puerto 
Rico  of  the  present  under  the  flag  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  the  situation  arising  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  scene  with  the  political  changes  in  1898. 
The  contemporary  movements,  from  Modern¬ 
ism  to  the  present,  are  given  ample  attention. 
The  last  chapter  carries  the  story  to  New  York, 
where  a  few  Puerto  Rican  writers  have  made 
their  home  in  recent  years. 

The  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
is  excellent. 

Maria  Teresa  Babin 
New  Yorl{  University 

Francisco  Monterde.  Teatro  indigena  pre- 
hispanico.  Mexico.  Biblioteca  del  Estu- 
diante  Universitario.  1955.  147  pages. 

No  longer  need  students  of  Latin  American 
literature  search  through  hard-to-find  maga¬ 
zines  for  a  Spanish  version  of  the  only  surviv¬ 
ing  pre-Colombian  drama,  Rabinal  Achi.  In 
an  inexpensive  but  attractively  printed  volume 
with  illustrations  of  costumes  by  Moreno  Cap- 
devila,  Monterde  has  made  available  a  thor¬ 
oughly  annotated  ( 15  pp.)  version.  A  Spanish 
translation  of  the  original  study  in  French  by 
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Georges  Raynard  of  this  important  tragedy  is 
included  as  appendix,  along  with  a  thirty-three 
page  prologue  that  provides  background  for 
the  play,  with  some  interesting  speculations  by 
the  editor  about  the  original  author  and  his 
intentions  in  composing  it. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Manuel  Arce.  Testamento  en  la  montana. 
Barcelona.  Destino.  1956.  209  pages.  55 
ptas. 

The  value  of  this  first  novel,  like  that  of  most 
works  written  by  Spain’s  challenging  new 
group  of  novelists,  is  generic  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  simplicity  of  its  style  represents, 
once  more,  a  break  with  traditional  Hispanic 
forms  of  story-telling.  The  genre  is  the  rustic 
tale  (Delibes’s  El  Camino,  Cela’s  Pascual 
Duarte),  with  characters  and  situations  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Faulkner:  a  kidnapping,  a  savage 
criminal,  an  impotent  hero  brutally  faced  with 
the  existence  of  evil.  The  writing  is  always 
credible,  sometimes  powerful.  It  is  also  slow, 
repetitious,  over-deliberate  in  its  crudeness  or 
its  nostalgia.  Competence  is  promised,  rather 
than  originality. 

Claudio  GuilUn 
Princeton  University 

^  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Adolfo  Bioy  Casares. 
Los  orilleros.  El  paratso  de  los  creyentes. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1955.  137  pages. 
Two  dramatists  combine  in  a  couple  of  movie 
scenarios  of  satirical  adventure.  According  to 
the  collaborators,  “search”  is  the  common 
theme.  The  first  is  the  melodramatic  story  of 
a  gaucho  seeking  revenge.  In  the  second,  a 
young  man  seeks  money  from  gangsters  so 
that  his  sweetheart  will  not  lose  her  hacienda. 
The  involved  plots  come  with  dialogue,  de¬ 
scription,  and  esfumatura,  and  while  not  a 
contribution  to  the  River  Plate  theater,  some 
movie  producer  could  use  them  for  fast-mov¬ 
ing  crime  films  with  happy  endings. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Manuel  Lamana.  Otros  hombres.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1956.  240  pages. 

Not  one  of  the  1939  exiles,  like  Sender,  nor 
one  of  the  new  novelists  in  Spain,  like  Cela, 
Lamana  is  a  recent  expatriate.  His  subject  is 
what  a  Cela  does  not  and  can  not  write  about: 
the  unrest  and  aspirations  of  Madrid  youth, 
the  experience  of  political  opposition,  jail,  con¬ 
centration  camp,  escape,  exile.  In  subject  a 
Darkness  at  Noon,  in  approach  largely  akin  to 


Camus’s  L’etranger,  this  may  be  the  first  novel 
where  a  European  sensibility  and  the  political 
problem  of  Spain  meet.  Will  Lamana  go  on 
to  other  books,  beyond  autobiography,  to  the 
creation  of  character.?  At  any  rate  Otros  hom¬ 
bres,  as  a  story,  as  a  document,  and  as  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  an  outstanding  talent,  will  not  be 
readily  forgotten. 

Claudio  GuilUn 
Princeton  University 

J.  L.  Martin  Descalzo.  La  Jrontera  de  Dios. 
Barcelona.  Destino.  1957.  249  pages.  65 
ptas. 

Novels  about  religion  are  successful  in  Spain. 
Carmen  Laforet  received  the  largest  sum  ever 
paid  in  prizes  for  her  La  mujer  nueva,  with  its 
conversion  by  divine  grace.  Now  a  young 
priest  from  Toledo  writes  a  first  novel  about 
modern  miracles  to  win  the  1956  Nadal  prize. 
Previously  he  received  awards  for  a  novelette 
and  a  collection  of  sonnets. 

In  the  summer  of  1956  the  prayers  of  Re- 
nato,  a  railroad  switchman  in  a  small  village 
near  Madrid,  set  upright  an  overturned  cross, 
and  revive  a  crippled  girl’s  canary.  However, 
he  refuses  to  pray  for  rain  to  break  the 
drought.  Wealthy  Don  Cesar,  the  chief  towns¬ 
man,  hates  his  wife  for  giving  him  a  crippled 
daughter  instead  of  a  son,  and  hates  Renato 
even  more  for  praying  her  back  to  health  when 
she  might  have  died.  Chiefly  he  hates  Renato 
for  not  cooperating  to  bring  tourists  to  see  the 
miracles,  and  has  the  man  stoned  to  death. 

There  is  no  sentimentalizing  of  religion, 
even  of  the  two  local  priests.  The  characters 
mingle  enough  good  and  evil  to  make  them 
human.  Even  non-religious  readers  will  find 
an  appeal  in  this  novel. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

H.  A.  Murena.  El  centro  del  infierno.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Sur.  1956. 109  pages,  $24  m/arg. 
Man’s  failure  to  conquer  life  with  his  reason¬ 
ing  powers  alone  provides  the  leitmotif  for  this 
interesting  little  volume  composed  of  eight 
short  allegorical  tales.  From  the  intimate  fu¬ 
sion  between  dream  and  reality  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  is  not  concerned  with  clearly 
delimiting  the  two  areas,  since  the  only  reality 
he  recognizes  is  based  on  religious  faith.  An 
existence  without  spiritual  orientation  breeds 
“hastfo  y  desesperacion  mortales,”  and  his  pro¬ 
tagonists  stagger  aimlessly  “incapaz  de  expli- 
car  hacia  donde  marchan”  until  light  pierces 
their  blindfold,  providing  them  with  a  goal. 
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Life’s  melancholy  confusion  is  resolved  by 
the  author’s  belief  that  no  matter  how  stub¬ 
bornly  mortals  persist  in  their  folly  of  self- 
sufficiency,  the  beacon  of  divine  love  will  guide 
them  eventually.  This  message  conveyed  in 
short  story  form  reflects  the  vision  of  a  man 
who  has,  himself,  found  the  answer  to  life’s 
problems  and  is  anxious  to  share  it  with  others. 

Kurt  L.  Levy 
University  of  Toronto 

®  Marfa  Luisa  Ocampo.  Somhras  en  la  arena. 
Mexico.  Libro-Mex.  1957.  170  pages.  $12 
m/mex. 

In  sixteen  letters  to  his  friend  Javier,  over  a 
period  of  six  months,  Alberto  Salas  tells  the 
story  of  his  life,  “como  si  fueras  mi  confesor.” 
The  suspense  derives  from  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  in  the  first  letter  of  an  unnamed  crime 
against  a  fellowman.  Then  he  starts  from  his 
boyhood  during  the  Carranza-Obregon  strug¬ 
gle,  and  carries  his  story  to  the  present.  His 
marriage  to  an  actress  for  whom  he  wrote 
plays  lets  the  author,  herself  a  champion  of  the 
national  Mexican  theater,  with  eleven  pro¬ 
duced  plays,  tell  of  the  struggles  necessary. 
When  Elena  joins  a  traveling  troupe  and  be¬ 
comes  mistress  of  a  Central  American  presi¬ 
dent,  Alberto  has  his  breakdown  that  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  first  letter. 

The  others  tell  of  his  five  years  in  a  little 
village,  with  Lina  the  school  teacher  and  Olaf 
the  doctor.  “Servir”  is  Albert’s  motto,  and  his 
ambition  is  to  write  about  the  uneventful  life 
in  the  simple  fishing  village.  Except  for  a  near¬ 
wreck  and  a  vividly  described  hurricane,  there 
is  little  external  action,  but  it  is  a  pleasantly 
told  story  that  adds  to  the  author’s  status  al¬ 
ready  gained  by  her  four  previous  novels. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Alejandro  Ruiz  Guinazu.  La  deuda.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Kraft.  1955.  151  pages. 

After  eighteen  years  of  blindness  Ignacio  Ra¬ 
mirez  recovers  his  sight  to  discover  that  his 
wife  Dolores  is  not  as  her  voice  had  pictured 
her  to  his  inner  vision.  Out  of  gratitude  for 
the  strength  and  encouragement  she  gave  to 
help  him  find  himself  through  writing,  he 
keeps  the  discovery  to  himself.  And  then  grad¬ 
ually  his  eyes  tell  him  that  Matilde,  unhappily 
married  to  Carlos  who  restored  his  sight,  is 
more  attractive  than  he  had  fancied  her  in  the 
voice  image.  Not  to  bring  sorrow  upon  either 
Dolores  or  Carlos,  Ignacio  asks  that  theirs  be 
the  usual  clandestine  affair.  When  he  learns 
of  the  impending  death  of  Dolores  from  can¬ 


cer,  he  feels  that  at  last  he  will  be  truly  free  to 
shape  the  years  ahead.  But  marginal  notes  in 
her  readings  convince  him  that  Dolores  must 
have  known  all  along  of  his  deceit  as  revealed 
in  his  diary — the  form  in  which  the  novel  un¬ 
folds.  Now  that  Dolores  is  gone  to  mortal 
sight,  she  is  once  again  his  alone,  and  complete¬ 
ly,  in  the  full  and  supreme  measure  of  her  un¬ 
derstanding  and  love,  as  she  was  before  in 
the  other  reality.  In  death  he  has  rewon  her, 
but  now  he  is  alone;  and  Matilde  too  is  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  his  fateful  freedom. 

The  author  pays  tribute  to  Calderon’s  prob¬ 
ing  of  reality  in  La  vida  es  sueno.  Beyond  this, 
he  peers  intently  out  of  the  window  of  his 
inner  world — he  has  been  blind  since  early 
youth — to  pose  anew,  in  a  sensitive  and  well 
written  narrative,  the  eternal  problem  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  reality  and  of  man’s  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  reshape  the  former  to  his  own  image 
and  desires. 

John  E.  Engle]{ir}(^ 

Tulane  University 

^  Pedro  Juan  Soto,  spiles.  Mexico.  Los  Pre- 
sentes.  1956.  Ill  pages,  ill. 

The  author  is  a  young  Puerto  Rican,  and 
spiles  is  a  book  of  seven  short  stories  about  the 
New  York  City  scene,  mosdy  about  Puerto  Ri¬ 
cans  and  the  Puerto  Rican  section  of  the  city. 
The  author  has  been  a  resident  of  New  York 
City  and  is  familiar  with  the  locale.  The  sto¬ 
ries,  told  in  the  third  person,  are  not  about 
himself.  Six  of  the  seven  stories  are  preceded  by 
a  “miniature,”  and  the  six  miniatures  could  be 
called  “short-short”  stories.  While  the  minia¬ 
tures  are  compact,  the  seven  stories  are  rather 
descriptive.  Although  the  characters  are  not 
“elevating,”  they  are  human  beings,  often  frus¬ 
trated.  Only  one  of  the  seven  stories  has  a  set¬ 
ting  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  concerns  Fernanda  at 
a  Puerto  Rican  airport.  If  Fernanda  is  meant 
to  be  a  “captive,”  such  is  not  clear.  The  story, 
“God  in  Harlem,”  ends  with  a  message  of  a 
Harlem  preacher  and  its  effect  on  the  rather 
abused  girl,  Nena.  The  author’s  spelling  sub¬ 
stitutes  h  for  s  and  /  for  r. 

Freeland  F.  Penney 
Burlington,  Vt. 

**  Jose  Marfa  Capdevila  Marca.  La  cuerda. 

Buenos  Aires.  Maricel.  1956. 313  pages,  ill. 
Capdevila,  a  poet  who  writes  with  equal  fa¬ 
cility  either  in  his  native  Catalan  or  in  Span¬ 
ish,  is  best  known  to  his  Spanish-speaking 
readers  for  his  collection  of  poems  entitled 
Pasa  la  caravana.  His  latest  volume  of  poetry 
in  Spanish,  La  cuerda,  was  published  in  Latin 
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America,  where  he  is  currently  residing  in 
exile. 

La  cuerda  finds  its  principal  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  its  aftermath.  Under¬ 
lying  all  the  poems  are  the  poet’s  hatred  of  the 
Franco  regime  and  his  sympathetic  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  suffering  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  In  a  style  which  bespeaks  surreal¬ 
istic  tendencies,  uneven  at  times,  always  sin¬ 
cere  and  robust,  Capdevila  ranges  in  emotional 
expression  from  the  gentle  sorrow  aroused  at 
the  sight  of  a  wandering  beggar  to  the  bitter 
grief  and  indignation  at  the  sight  of  children’s 
bodies  torn  and  scattered  by  Nazi  bombs.  Yet 
despite  all,  the  essential  bitterness  of  these 
poems  is  tempered  by  an  optimistic  assurance 
that  the  future  must  dispel  the  evils  of  the 
present.  Warren  L.  Meinhardt 

University  of  California 

**  Maria  Consuelo  Garay.  Anterior  a  la  ima- 
gen  de  la  rosa.  Buenos  Aires.  Amcricalee. 
1955.  63  pages. 

Completely  herself,  and  frankly  feminine  in 
her  expression,  the  author  lays  bare  her  emo¬ 
tions,  but  her  emotions  are  highly  refined.  She 
has  been  deeply  touched  by  the  suffering 
around  her,  but  she  does  not  cry  aloud.  Her 
feelings  are  for  others,  not  for  herself.  The 
sympathetic  pain  in  her  she  translates  into 
poetry.  She  is  sensitive  to  both  nature  and 
human  civilization,  and  she  treats  them  to¬ 
gether.  She  perceives  with  ail  her  senses  and 
is  completely  aware  of  the  exterior  world.  The 
content  of  ber  poetry  is  highly  concentrated. 
Her  style — compressed,  restrained,  somewhat 
enigmatic,  but  purely  lyric — is  in  consonance 
with  her  emotion.  Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

**  Luis  Hernandez  Aquino.  Memoria  de 
Castilla.  Madrid.  The  Author.  1956.  47 
pages,  ill. 

More  than  a  score  of  poems  given  to  descrip¬ 
tions  of  scenes  and  experiences  in  Castile  and 
the  Puerto  Rican’s  nostalgic  memories  of  them 
make  up  the  contents  of  this  slender  homage 
volume.  Double  focus  resulting  from  perspec¬ 
tive  gained  by  distance  in  space  and  time  com¬ 
bined  with  emotional  proximity  strengthens 
the  reality  and  heightens  the  dreaminess  with 
which  the  poet  depicts  things  seen  and  felt  in 
Castile.  Unpretentiousness  and  complete  sin¬ 
cerity  are  the  mainsprings  of  the  style,  which 
is  simple  and  clear. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clar^ 
University  of  California 


**  Vicente  Tripoli.  La  tierra  y  el  vagabundo. 

Buenos  Aires.  Perlado.  1956.  103  pages,  ill. 
Tripoli  is  a  poet  who  writes  of  the  city  with 
what  might  be  called  a  pastoral  vision.  Man 
is  linked  to  the  objects  which  surround  him 
and  they  are  given  an  existence  transcending 
that  of  mere  props.  In  a  poem  for  “Street¬ 
car  19’’  he  confuses  the  trolley  with  a  star 
“porque  es  simple,  porque  es  hermosa,  porque 
lleva  un  dolor  de  niebla  y  un  recuerdo  de  luz.” 
Colors  are  important  in  the  poetry  of  Vicente 
Tripoli,  particularly  green,  which  he  equates 
with  an  echo,  recalling  certain  images  of  Gar¬ 
cia  Lorca.  The  mingling  of  sensory  impres¬ 
sions,  giving  color  to  melodies  and  sounds  to 
colors,  is  derivative  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the 
Modernist  movement,  although  the  less  flam¬ 
boyant  and  seemingly  prosaic  style  of  the  poet 
is  more  in  keeping  with  contemporary  poetry. 
Images  must  1^  carefully  examined  so  that  all 
possible  meanings  and  ambiguities  can  be  ex¬ 
plored.  Tripoli  falls  within  the  group  of  Span¬ 
ish  American  poets  who  have  drawn  away 
from  impressionism  and  could  best  be  called 
expressionists  because  of  the  special  emphasis 
given  certain  otherwise  unimportant  details 
of  their  environment. 

Gregory  Rabassa 
Columbia  University 

®  Julio  Camba.  Mis  pdginas  mejores.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Gredos.  1956.  253  pages.  50  ptas. 

The  distinguished  Spanish  journalist  has  se¬ 
lected  a  representative,  regrettably  brief,  num¬ 
ber  of  the  capsule  essays  which  have  held  fa¬ 
vor  in  Madrid  newspapers  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  Camba  has  been  a  quizzical  yet 
generally  sympathetic  observer  of  human  be¬ 
havior  in  Spain  and  abroad,  descending  to 
ridicule  only  in  his  pages  on  the  Republic,  and 
appearing  to  be  at  a  loss  only  when  faced  with 
what,  to  the  Iberian  sensibilities  of  the  early 
twentieth  century,  must  always  have  appeared 
the  enormity  of  New  York  City.  The  metropo¬ 
lis  is,  for  Camba,  a  Pythagorean  symbol  of 
mass  production,  sistema  americano.  It  is  both 
pleasant  and  possible  for  him  to  generalize 
about  Munich  beer-drinking  and  the  seductive 
voices  of  Neapolitan  women:  These  reflect  the 
world  Camba  has  loved,  “where  poople  are 
different.’’  But  in  New  York,  dominated  by 
rascacielos,  where  there  is  no  difference  in 
character  between  119th  Street  and  120th 
Street,  Camba  seems  to  sense  the  defeat  of  his 
highly  personal  talent  and  a  premonition  of  a 
world  which  “little  by  little,  has  gone  on  los¬ 
ing  its  gay  and  picturesque  variety’’  and  where 
“today  we  can  say  that  we  are  all  united 
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through  the  kind  offices  of  aviation,  movies, 
radio,  antibiotics,  Coca-Cola. .  . 

Camba  is  a  genuinely  charming  writer,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  pieces  dealing  with  the  world 
before  1914.  David  Sanders 

University  of  Maryland 

Alfredo  Cardona  Pena.  Cronica  de  Mexico. 
Mexico.  Robredo.  1955.  115  pages.  $10 
m/ mex. 

In  this  charming  book  of  vignettes  of  life  in 
Mexico  we  are  made  conscious  of  the  tender 
and  the  tragic,  the  beautiful  and  sinister  in  the 
life  of  a  people  whose  landscape  is  saturated 
with  history.  On  account  of  the  great  numbers 
of  the  indigenous  race  living  in  the  land,  many 
celebrations  are  carried  on  the  way  they  have 
been  for  centuries.  There  is  a  strange  devo¬ 
tion  to  death  which  is  difficult  for  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons  to  understand. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  unique  new  Mex¬ 
ican  art.  We  taste  the  succulent  Indian  dishes. 
Last  of  all  we  are  given  a  thumbnail  sketch  of 
several  scientists  who  are  bringing  Mexico  to 
the  front  in  nuclear  physics,  biology,  etc. 

Katherine  Wall  Coulbourn 
Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

^  Manuel  Mujica  Lainez.  Hector  Basaldua. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1956.  32  pages  -|- 
32  plates.  $30  m/  arg. 

Hector  Basaldua,  born  in  1895,  is  an  important 
Argentine  painter,  pupil  of  Lhote  and  Friesz, 
who  paints  in  a  somewhat  softened  Fauvist 
manner.  He  was  chief  designer  for  the  Teatro 
Colon  from  1933  to  1950  and  took  over  again 
in  1956. 

Mujica  Lainez  professes  to  notice  in  Basal- 
dua’s  competent  and  cultivated  painting  a 
typical  Argentine  quality  (beyond  the  choice 
of  themes) — something  which  this  reviewer 
does  not  see.  Nevertheless,  Basaldua’s  consis¬ 
tency,  his  stand  above  the  changes  of  stylistic 
fashions,  and  his  insistence  on  clean  and  mean¬ 
ingful  painting  bespeak  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
tegrity.  He  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  this 
country. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Raul  H.  Castignino.  Teorta  del  teatro. 

Buenos  Aires.  Nova.  1956.  173  pages. 

As  part  of  the  Compendio  Nova  de  Iniciacion 
Cultural,  comprising  original  works  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  translations  from  other  languages,  ap¬ 
pears  Professor  Castignino’s  twentieth  publi¬ 
cation,  a  scholarly  and  philosophical  considera¬ 
tion  of  drama.  Part  I,  “El  hecho  teatral”  in 


five  chapters,  gives  the  rules  of  the  theatrical 
game,  as  necessary  for  intelligent  spectators  to 
know  as  those  of  a  football  game.  It  synthe¬ 
sizes  the  various  theories  of  drama,  and  evolves 
a  philosophy  under  ten  headings.  In  Part  II, 
“Elementos  del  teatro,”  the  critic  considers  the 
parts  played  by  the  six  elements:  author,  play, 
actors,  director,  staging,  and  spectators.  Lit¬ 
erature,  i.  e.,  the  play,  is  thus  only  one  of  many 
components  of  a  reality  “irreal,  magica,  y  que 
supera  todo  naturalismo  fotografico.” 

The  volume  is  logically  and  clearly  present¬ 
ed  and  the  stimulating  book  is  a  pleasure  to 
read.  It  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  the 
seventy-six  works  consulted. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Manuel  Gonzalo  Casas.  Introduccidn  a  la 
filosofta.  Tucuman.  Universidad  Nacional 
de  Tucuman.  1954.  357  pages. 

This  rather  compact  beginning  text  in  philoso¬ 
phy  is  partly  historical,  partly  analytical  in  na¬ 
ture.  While  the  first  eighteen  chapters  deal 
with  the  traditional  subject  matter  to  which 
beginners  are  commonly  exposed,  the  last  five 
chapters  deserve  special  attention,  since  they 
deal  with  an  excellent  searching  exposition  of 
the  modern  philosophies  of  Husserl,  Dilthey, 
Jaspers,  Scheler,  and  Heidegger.  Rarely  have 
these  been  stated  elsewhere  more  clearly.  The 
style  of  this  text  is  conversational  and  reminds 
us  of  the  informality  of  the  classroom,  a  fact 
that  enhances  the  didactic  value  of  this  com¬ 
prehensive  work.  Hans  Beerman 

Fort  Lewis  A.  &  M.  College 

**  Marcelino  Menendez  Pelayo.  La  filosofta 
espahola.  Constantino  Lascaris  Comneno, 
ed.  Madrid.  Rialp.  1955. 481  pages.  65  ptas. 
The  present  volume  is  an  anthology  of  Menen¬ 
dez  Pelayo’s  writings  on  the  history  of  Spanish 
philosophy.  The  arrangement  of  the  material 
is  instructive;  a  superior  job  of  editing  has  pro¬ 
duced  what  appears  to  be  a  systematic  work  on 
the  subject  rather  than  just  a  collection  of  occa¬ 
sional  writings.  This  is  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  Menendez  Pelayo  was  only 
“entre  otras  cosas”  a  historian  of  philosophy. 

The  arrangement  is  almost  entirely  histori¬ 
cal.  After  a  few  introductory  pieces,  we  are 
given  a  short  essay  on  Seneca,  whom  Menen¬ 
dez  Pelayo  regards  as  the  father  of  Spanish 
philosophy.  This  is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as 
the  section  on  Isidore  of  Seville.  We  forgive 
Menendez  Pelayo  when  he  speaks  of  Isidore 
as  the  “mas  grande  de  los  poetas  cristianos  an- 
teriores  a  Dante.”  Together  with  this  kind  of 
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exaggeration  is  the  genuine  critical  insight  of 
such  remarks  as  “San  Isidoro  tuvo  la  gloria  de 
escribirle,  y  hacer  en  pequeno  la  Suma  teolo- 
gica  del  siglo  VII.”  Isidore  finally  becomes,  in 
the  expert  hands  of  Menendez  Pelayo,  “la  pri- 
mera  Edad  Media  espanola,”  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  seventh  century. 

Two  hundred  pages  further  on  a  skilful 
treatment  of  Calderon  enables  him  to  emerge 
as  a  philosophical  dramatist,  as  much  a  part  of 
philosophy  as  of  literature.  Menendez  Pelayo 
gives  special  emphasis  to  La  vida  es  sueho, 
which  he  regards  as  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  philosophical  temf)erament. 
The  character  of  ^gismundo  is  likened  to  two 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  Spanish  race: 
the  estado  salvaje  and  the  estado  precienttfico. 
In  this  sense,  Calderon’s  masterpiece  becomes 
an  archetype,  a  seminal  work. 

The  treatment  of  the  mystics  as  philosophers 
also  strikes  one  as  being  a  contribution.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  rewarding  section  deals  with  the 
Quietism  of  Molinos.  Perhaps  the  most  useful 
part  of  the  anthology,  however,  is  the  detailed 
chronology  appended  to  La  filosofia  espanola; 
this  is  taken  from  Menendez  Pelayo’s  La 
ciencia  espanola  and  is  valuable  as  both  an 
outline  history  and  as  a  bibliography  of  Span¬ 
ish  philosophy. 

One  is  struck  particularly  by  the  expert  ed¬ 
itorship  of  Constantino  Lascaris  Comneno.  He 
has  given  us  a  comprehensive  statement  of  one 
of  Spain’s  most  productive  critical  minds  by 
carefully  selecting  passages  from  Menendez 
Pelayo’s  longer  works  and  by  prefixing  a  com¬ 
petent  introduction.  The  end  result  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  in  organization. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Salvador  Canals  Frau.  Las  civilizaciones 
prehispdnicas  de  AmSrica.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamericana.  1955.  648  pages,  ill.  -j-  80 
plates.  $150  m/arg. 

This  is  the  first  book  in  Spanish  that  treats  the 
pre-Hispanic  cultures  of  this  hemisphere  as 
one  unit.  As  such,  it  will  be  extremely  useful, 
not  only  to  anthropologists,  but  also  to  the 
great  audience  of  Spanish  readers,  the  more  so 
because  it  is  written  in  a  very  readable  style 
and  is  richly  illustrated.  The  book  is  divided 
into  eight  parts.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  origins  of  the  American  civilizations  and 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  author  for  his  un¬ 
biased  and  complete  coverage  of  all  the  pre¬ 
vailing  theories.  In  the  following  three  chap¬ 
ters  the  formative  and  classic  periods  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  are  discussed  and  in 


the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters,  the  Az¬ 
tec,  Inca,  and  Maya  empires  are  presented.  The 
last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  peripheral  civili¬ 
zations,  including  Argentina,  Chile,  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  the  pueblo  cultures  of  the  Southwest. 

The  book  has  a  good  bibliography  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  illustrations.  The  only  criticism 
that  comes  to  the  mind  of  the  reviewer  is  that 
the  peripheral  civilizations  of  the  Americas 
are  discussed  too  briefly  and  such  important 
prehistoric  cultural  developments  as  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  and  the  woodland  cultures  are 
not  even  mentioned. 

Stephan  F.  Borhegyi 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Juan  Marin.  La  India  eterna.  Santiago  de 

Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1956,  474  pages,  ill. 

Books  like  El  Egipto  de  los  Faraones  and  sev¬ 
eral  works  on  Chinese  and  Tibetan  religion 
and  philosophy  have  established  Marin,  who 
began  as  a  poet  and  novelist,  and  as  a  capable 
popularizer  of  Orientalism.  This  well<on- 
densed,  artfully  presented  survey  of  India’s 
classical  antiquities,  including  side  trips  to 
Kashmir  and  Ceylon,  continues  the  line.  Reli¬ 
gious  legendry,  from  the  Veda  to  the  mysteries 
of  Yogi,  is  woven  richly  into  Marin’s  tales 
of  temples  and  towns.  His  Ibero-American 
perspective  makes  possible  some  novel  com¬ 
parisons:  In  the  Temple  of  Halebid,  Mysore, 
he  finds  sculptured,  heroic  figures  bearing  ex¬ 
traordinary  resemblance  to  Mayan  statues  of 
Copan,  a  Honduran  demigod.  The  striking 
black  and  white  photographs  taken  by  his 
wife,  Milena  Marin,  unfortunately  suffer 
through  the  poor  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  reproduced,  but  this  is  a  minor 
flaw.  fohn  K.  Cooley 

Casablanca 

**  Juan  Alarcon  Benito.  Hombres  de  Espaha. 

Madrid.  Expres,  n.d.  237  pages.  40  ptas. 
Admirers  of  the  Franco  regime  will  welcome 
this  book.  Under  the  rather  general  title,  a  nov¬ 
elist  and  essayist  frames  a  pious  study  of  Fran¬ 
cisco  Franco  Bahamonde  within  sixty  years  of 
Spanish  history.  Chronological  in  pattern, 
the  volume  begins  with  the  death  of  Alfonso 
XII  and  goes  on  to  present  a  series  of  historical 
vignettes  in  which  the  Regent,  Maria  Cristina, 
Alfonso  XIII,  and  sundry  statesmen  and  sol¬ 
diers  figure.  Benito’s  chief  concern,  however, 
is  with  the  personality  and  career  of  the  “Cau- 
dillo,”  and  he  carefully  traces  the  latter’s  rise 
from  second  lieutenant  in  the  Moroccan  cam¬ 
paign  of  1912,  to  leadership,  in  1936,  of  the 
revolt  against  the  legal  government. 
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True  to  the  Falangist  ideology,  Benito  con¬ 
stantly  mingles  politics  and  religion  in  justi¬ 
fying  Franco’s  “holy”  rebellion,  and  seems  to 
imply  that  those  who  do  not  cheer  for  the  Gen- 
eralfsimo  are  either  infidels  or  Communists. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Western  Reserve  University 

*  John  C.  Dowling.  El  pensamiento  poUtico- 
filosojico  de  Saavedra  Fajardo.  Madrid. 
Iberoamericanas.  1957.  303  pages. 

Diego  de  Saavedra  Fajardo  was  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  statesmen  and  intellects  of  seven¬ 
teenth  century  Spain.  His  writings,  which 
were  the  result  of  his  diplomatic  activities  and 
experiences,  have  earned  for  him  a  place  in 
the  literary  history  of  Spain.  They  reflect  the 
spirit  of  this  era  which  was  at  the  same  time 
both  frivolous  and  serious.  Dowling  has  stud¬ 
ied  the  decline  of  Spain  as  it  appears  in  these 
writings.  He  shows  considerable  knowledge 
of  seventeenth  century  Spanish  life  and  poli¬ 
tics,  but  his  literary  style  is  less  impressive. 
This  work  was  awarded  a  prize  in  an  inter¬ 
national  competition. 

Kelvin  M.  Partner 
Chicago,  III. 

**  Jose  Ferrater  Mora.  Cuatro  visiones  de  la 
historia  universal.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudame- 
ricana.  2d  ed.,  1955.  157  pages.  $18  m/arg. 
This  suggestive  and  generally  penetrating 
study  of  four  approaches  to  history  reads  like 
a  series  of  lectures  deservedly  given  a  more  per¬ 
manent  form.  Although  this  book  is  not  near¬ 
ly  as  ambitious  as  A.  O.  Lovejoy’s  The  Great 
Chain  of  Being,  it  certainly  begs  comparison 
with  this  other  attempt  to  classify  a  group  of 
thinkers. 

The  author  manages,  in  a  very  slim  volume, 
to  discuss  St.  Augustine,  Vico,  Voltaire,  and 
Hegel  as  representative  of  the  four  essential 
“visions”  of  universal  history.  He  shrewdly 
labels  their  approaches  as  Christian.  “Rena- 
centista,”  rationalist,  and  absolute,  respectively. 

In  an  introductory  essay,  Mora  explains  his 
method  and  justifies  the  omission  of  such  sem¬ 
inal  thinkers  as  Plato,  Rousseau,  Marx,  and 
Spengler.  Plato,  for  example,  is  excluded  on 
the  grounds  that  “El  ideal  de  la  existencia  grie- 
ga  y,  en  general,  de  toda  la  existencia  antigua 
es,  en  cierto  modo,  ‘vivir  al  dfa’  .  .  .”  Mora 
manages  just  as  effectively  to  connect  the  four 
figures  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate  his  approach. 
“En  cambio,  nuestros  cuatro  autores  coinciden 
en  que  la  historia  es  un  itinerario — y  un  itine- 
rario  indispensable.” 


In  the  separate  essays  devoted  to  Augustine, 
Vico,  Voltaire,  and  Hegel,  Mora  develops  the 
theme  of  the  visionary  as  a  unifying  principle. 
One  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  poet’s 
vision,  although  no  direct  mention  is  ever 
made. of  it.  One  is  somewhat  surprised,  for 
example,  that  so  acute  an  observer  as  Mora 
fails  to  point  out  how  much  of  Shelley’s  De¬ 
fense  of  Poetry  springs  directly  from  Vico. 

The  volume  ends  with  a  remark  about 
Hegel  which  might  easily  be  applied  to  the 
other  three.  “Este  mundo  es  una  gran  calami- 
dad,  pero  lo  peor  es  que  no  se  puede  vivir 
siempre  en  cl.”  This  is  the  kind  of  carefully 
turned  paradox  which  makes  Cuatro  visiones 
de  la  historia  universal  such  a  rewarding  study. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  book  is  in  its  method 
rather  than  in  its  subject  matter.  His  organiz¬ 
ing  principle  permits  Mora  to  treat  a  large 
body  of  material  in  a  very  few  pages. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Espaha  en  mi  recuerdo.  Jose  Castellano, 
cd.  &  comp.  Barcelona.  Matcu.  n.d.  431 
pages,  ill. 

To  see  Spain  with  the  eyes  there  are  many  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  to  sec  it  with  the  heart  there  arc 
many  descriptions,  reminiscences,  and  short 
poems  by  ninety  of  the  greatest  Spanish  writ¬ 
ers  from  Lope  de  Vega  to  Camilo  Jos^  Ccla. 
The  photographic  and  textual  material  arc 
about  evenly  divided.  The  photographs  are 
not  so  well  reproduced  as  to  belong  in  the  “art” 
category,  but  arc  usually  clear  and  useful.  TTie 
texts  range  in  quantity  from  four  for  Navarra 
to  fifty-four  each  for  Cataluna  and  Andalucfa, 
and  the  regions  covered  arc  (in  this  order): 
Cataluna,  Levante,  Islas  Balearcs,  Aragon,  Na¬ 
varra,  Pais  Vasco,  Cantabria  y  Asturias,  Gali¬ 
cia,  Meseta  Septentrional,  Meseta  Meridional, 
Extramadura,  Andalucfa,  Islas  Canarias.  Help¬ 
ful  indexes  provide  reference  to  the  material. 

One  need  not  look  here  for  historical  data  or 
factual  information,  but  for  spirit  and  essence. 
The  texts,  which  tend  to  be  poetic  descriptions 
or  tributes,  arc  often  by  an  author  on  his  na¬ 
tive  region,  or  the  evocation  of  an  impression. 
For  instance,  Rosalia  de  Castro  says  of  her  na¬ 
tive  Galicia:  “Galicia  es  siempre  un  jardfn 
dondc  sc  respiran  aromas  puros,  frcscor  y 
poesfa  .  .  .”  Describing  a  cloudless  sunset  in 
Toledo,  where  so  many  wars  have  been  fought, 
Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset  says,  “Reanimada  por  la 
jornada  solar,  liqucfacta  por  cl  calor  acumu- 
lado,  la  sangre  de  los  guerreros  muertos  .  .  . 
asciendc  por  sccrctas  venas  a  la  supcrficic.” 

B.  G.  D. 
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**  Mario  Apollonio.  Storia  della  letteratura 
italiana.  Brescia.  “La  Scuola.”  1954.  589 
pages.  1,800  1. 

Mario  Apollonio  is  a  well-known  historian  of 
ideas  as  reflected  in  literary  history.  This  book 
follows  the  design  of  his  other  works;  it  places 
much  more  emphasis  on  the  panoramic  views 
of  the  various  periods  than  on  the  individual 
works  of  art. 

Apollonio  divides  the  history  of  Italian  lit¬ 
erature  into  three  comprehensive  periods: 
Middle  Ages  and  Humanism,  comprising  all 
the  literature  from  the  origins  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  Renaissance  and  Baroque,  from  Machia- 
velli  to  Parini;  and  Romanticism,  from  Alfieri 
to  Pascoli.  This  division,  of  course,  raises 
many  objections.  How,  for  instance,  can  we 
consider  Goldoni,  or  even  Metastasio,  baroque 
writers.?  Within  this  framework,  Apollonio 
often  follows  the  development  of  a  genre  from 
beginning  to  end.  So  Goldoni  (1707-93),  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  baroque  theater,  comes  before 
Marino  (1569-1625).  Other  peculiarities  of 
this  history  of  literature  are  open  to  question. 
Apollonio  devotes  more  space  to  Pellico  than 
to  Verga.  He  considers  Zanella  rather  impor¬ 
tant  and  forgets  almost  all  the  novelists  of  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century:  Capuana  and 
Serao  are  barely  mentioned;  the  names  of  De 
Marchi,  De  Roberto,  and  many  others,  do  not 
even  appear.  And  there  is  not  a  single  line  on 
twentieth<entury  literature. 

Of  the  various  authors  treated,  Apollonio 
gives  mainly  the  biographies,  into  which  he 
inserts  their  production  without  examining  it 
critically.  In  the  introduction  he  implies  that 
his  aim  is  to  combine  historical  data  and  crit¬ 
ical  analysis,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone 
into  the  latter  enough.  Nor  does  the  occasional 
emphasis  on  ideas  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
penetrating  criticism.  As  it  is,  the  book  may 
be  of  some  use  for  the  chapters  on  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not  the  best  guide 
for  those  who  want  to  study  Italian  literature. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

Enrique  Falqui,  ed.  La  giovane  poesia. 
Roma.  Colombo.  1956.  507  pages.  2,500  1. 
This  is  a  chronological  repertory  of  works  by 
poets  born  between  1915  and  1935;  none  of 
them  promises  now  to  rival  the  fame  of  an  Un¬ 


garetti,  not  to  say  a  Pascoli,  but  the  seeker  after 
young  talent  will  find  all  the  material  informa¬ 
tion  and  critical  background  he  could  desire  in 
Falqui’s  judicious  introduction  of  seventy-five 
pages,  supplemented  by  biographical  and  bibli¬ 
ographical  appendices.  As  he  says  in  his  open¬ 
ing  page,  “poetry,  just  as  it  has  not  died  with 
the  poets  of  yesterday,  has  not  been  reborn 
with  the  poets  of  today,”  but  the  latter  and 
their  readers  can  only  profit  by  Falqui’s  ency¬ 
clopedic  labor  of  choice  and  analysis. 

A.  Galpin 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Libero  Bigiaretti.  II  disamore.  Pisa.  Nistri 
Lischi.  1956.  269  pages.  900  1. 

The  opening  and  longer  part  of  this  book  was 
published  for  the  first  time  in  1948.  It  consists 
of  a  long  explanatory  and  exploratory  letter 
which  a  man,  at  the  end  of  a  five-year  affair, 
sends  to  the  woman  with  whom  he  was  in  love. 
In  a  sort  of  interminable  confession,  or  rather 
“recherche  du  temps  perdu,”  he  coldly  recalls 
and  examines  all  the  moments  of  joy  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  in  an  effort  to  discover  how  his 
passion  came  fatally  to  an  end  and  his  love 
turned  into  non-love.  The  second  part,  which 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  1956  edition, 
is  another  letter,  the  answer  of  the  woman. 
She  sees  the  whole  relationship  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle,  and  emphasizes  her  total  devo¬ 
tion,  but  with  the  sense  of  detachment  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  affair  has  been  over  for 
quite  some  time  and  can  be  viewed  as  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  book  is  full  of  psychological  observa¬ 
tions,  and  consequently  it  is  slow-moving; 
there  is  too  much  analysis  and  too  little  action. 
It  makes  one  think  of  the  work  of  an  imitator 
of  Proust,  or  of  a  treatise  on  the  decline  and 
fall  of  love  as  exemplified  by  a  few  occasional 
incidents.  The  subtitle,  “a  novel,”  seems, 
therefore,  a  misnomer.  The  best  pages  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  letter  of  the  woman,  whose  atti¬ 
tude  is  more  human,  less  cerebral,  and  less 
arid  than  the  man’s.  But  the  style  is  lucid  and 
analytical  throughout.  Like  other  works  of 
Bigiaretti,  this  so<alled  novel  is  ingenious,  in¬ 
teresting,  well-written,  but  it  does  not  have 
too  much  appeal  for  the  reader. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 
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**  P.  A.  Quarantotti  Gambini.  ll  cavallo  Tri¬ 
poli.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1956.  286  pages, 
1,500  1. 

In  twenty-five  years  of  literary  activity  Quaran¬ 
totti  Gambini  has  remained  remarkably  faith¬ 
ful  to  a  definite  locale  and  historical  moment, 
to  a  well-circumscribed  emotional  climate,  and 
to  a  sophisticated  artistic  practice.  With  his 
latest  novel  he  reaches  a  peak  of  perfection. 
Memory  has  brought  back  a  child’s  world  in¬ 
tact  and  never  once  is  there  an  interference 
between  the  adult  and  knowing  world  of  the 
writer  and  the  immediate  and  innocent  one  of 
the  young  protagonist.  To  have  attained  this 
in  a  novel  which  must  to  a  large  extent  be 
autobiographical  reminiscence  is  no  slight 
achievement. 

The  final  months  of  the  First  World  War  as 
lived  in  the  ethnically  rich  and  culturally  per¬ 
plexing  territory  of  Istria  are  full  of  political, 
social,  and  family  mysteries,  too  difficult  for  a 
young  boy  to  unravel,  but  apparently  enough 
for  him  to  experience  with  the  same  direct¬ 
ness  with  which  he  experiences  the  changes 
of  the  season,  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  with 
other  children,  the  obscure  stirrings  of  sexual 
awakening,  and  his  overpowering  love  for  a 
beautiful  white  horse  which  may  become  his 
if  the  war  docs  not  come  to  too  sudden  an  end. 
In  fact,  the  tension  created  by  approaching  vic¬ 
tory,  or  defeat,  and  the  probability  of  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  boy’s  dream  is  the  only  narrative 
skeleton  of  this  masterly  novel  of  childhood. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Marghcrita  Morazzoni.  La  barba.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1956.  61  pages.  250  1. 

This  sprightly  comedy  in  four  acts  concerns  a 
bearded  professor,  his  wife,  and  a  clumsy  at¬ 
tempt  at  robbery  planned  by  the  maid  of  a 
selfish  girl.  All  ends  well  as  the  repentant 
maid  and  her  fiance  confess  their  plot  and 
join  the  ranks  of  the  two  servants  already  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  professor.  His  practical  wife  is 
left  wondering  how  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  afford  the  addition  to  their  staff.  This  short 
and  entertaining  play  would  be  very  suitable 
for  school  presentation. 

Karl  G.  Bottf^e 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Ugo  Pirro.  Le  soldatesse.  Milano.  Feltri- 
nelli.  1956.  135  pages.  350  1. 

In  this  novelette  Pirro  relates  an  episode  of  the 
Italian  occupation  of  Greece.  The  protagonist, 
a  lieutenant  stationed  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  wants  to  sec  Athens  at  any  cost. 


Finally  he  manages  to  be  sent  to  the  ancient 
city,  but  with  the  mission  of  drafting  a  certain 
number  of  prostitutes  for  the  occupation  for¬ 
ces.  His  return  trip,  on  a  truck  full  of  girls, 
across  the  Greek  countryside,  with  the  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  partisans, 
constitutes  almost  the  entire  book.  Some  of 
the  girls  had  agreed  to  be  drafted  only  to  es¬ 
cape  starvation.  Among  them  there  is  one 
who  has  never  loved  a  man  before,  Eftichia, 
certainly  the  most  moving  character  in  the 
novelette.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  story 
is  an  accident  caused  by  ihe  partisans  on  the 
road;  the  truck  turns  over,  the  driver  and  one 
of  the  girls  are  badly  hurt.  The  scenes  that 
follow  this  accident  are  particularly  tragic. 

It  is  a  short  and  crisp  little  book,  which 
reveals  an  exceptional  maturity  of  style — espe¬ 
cially  considering  that  it  is  Pirro’s  first  literary 
venture.  The  story  is  told  with  a  great  econo¬ 
my  of  words,  without  rhetoric  and  without  de¬ 
liberate  emphasis  on  dark  colors. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

**  Rocco  Scotellaro.  L’uva  puttanella.  Bari. 

Laterza.  1955.  173  pages.  800  1. 

L’uva  puttanella,  according  to  the  author,  con¬ 
sists  of  “Acini  piccoli,  aspireni,  seppure  ma- 
turi,  che  andranno  ugualmcnte  nella  tina  del 
mosto  il  giorno  della  vendemmia.’’  Thus  Sco¬ 
tellaro  describes  the  part  that  Southern  Italy, 
especially  the  contadino,  plays  in  the  human 
drama  called  Italy,  essential  as  a  contribution 
to  the  life  line  of  Italy,  but  not  essential  per  se. 

It  is  to  this  problem,  the  autonomy  of  the 
contadino,  that  the  author  devoted  his  short 
life.  Being  one  of  them,  he  fully  understood 
their  problems.  As  mayor  of  Tricarico,  he  fi¬ 
nally  was  in  a  position  to  help  the  contadino 
liberate  himself  from  the  injustices  of  local 
government  officials  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
landed  aristocracy.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  he  was  soon  imprisoned  under  charges 
of  administrative  irregularities  which  did  not 
exist.  However,  this  period  brought  fruitful 
results,  for  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  author 
first  received  the  inspiration  for  this  present 
volume,  which  was  to  be  only  a  part  “di  un 
grande  libro,  tanto  grande,  da  richiedere  tutta 
una  vita.’’  Unfortunately  his  untimely  death, 
December  15,  1953,  left  his  work  incomplete. 

Although  L’uva  puttanella  is  autobiograph¬ 
ical,  the  protagonist  is  not  the  author,  but  the 
contadino  of  Southern  Italy.  In  this  work  he 
gives  a  composite  portrayal  by  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  contadini  with  whose  problems 
he  dealt  as  mayor,  and  of  those  who  were  im- 
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prisoned,  like  himself,  in  Matera  during  the 
spring  of  1950. 

This  novel,  together  with  the  author’s  Con- 
tadini  del  sud,  may  well  be  called  the  Mar- 
seiltaise  of  the  contadino.  The  historian,  as 
well  as  the  sociologist,  will  profit  from  this 
terse,  vivid  account  of  the  peasants’  revolution 
in  Southern  Italy. 

Joseph  A.  Russo 
Santa  Rosa  Junior  College 

**  Lucio  Anneo  Seneca.  Tragedie.  Ettorc  Pa- 
ratore,  cd  &  tr.  Roma.  Casini.  1956.  xxxii 
399  pages  -|-  8  plates.  4,000  1. 

In  modern  times  Seneca  is  certainly  better 
known  as  a  limpid  author  of  outstanding  mo¬ 
ral  treatises  than  as  a  writer  of  tragedies.  Yet 
in  the  Renaissance  his  dramatic  works  were 
considered  of  great  importance  and  served  as 
a  model  for  the  tragic  theater  of  Italy  and 
France;  and  in  more  recent  years  they  inspired 
such  poets  as  Alfieri,  Foscolo,  and  even 
D’Annunzio. 

Ettore  Paratore  now  presents  the  first  com¬ 
plete  Italian  version  of  Seneca’s  theater,  thus 
rendering  a  remarkable  service  to  scholarship. 
He  has  translated  all  the  nine  tragedies  of  the 
great  philosopher,  plus  Octavia,  which  al¬ 
though  traditionally  grouped  with  them  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  almost  surely  the  work  of  one  of 
Seneca’s  admirers.  The  text  used  by  Paratore 
is  a  critical  one  which  he  has  reconstructed 
himself  and  which  he  promises  to  publish 
soon.  The  translation  is  in  prose;  only  the  in¬ 
tentionally  lyrical  passages,  generally  assigned 
to  the  chorus,  are  rendered  in  a  verse  that  re¬ 
produces  the  Latin  rhythm.  Throughout,  Pa¬ 
ratore  has  been  able  to  preserve  surprisingly 
well  the  magnificent  eloquence  and  occasional 
rhetoric  typical  of  the  original. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  introductory  es¬ 
say  on  Seneca’s  theater  and  its  importance; 
here  the  translator  attempts  a  critical  revalua¬ 
tion  of  the  tragedies,  and  does  so  convincingly, 
even  though  his  own  style  often  tends  to  reflect 
some  of  the  magniloquence  of  his  author.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  tragedy  there  is  another 
short  introduction  in  which  Paratore  traces 
the  history  of  that  particular  tragedy.  This 
book  must  be  warmly  recommended  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  Seneca’s  importance  as 
a  playwright  and  in  his  influence  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  theater  in  general.  Among  other  things, 
it  is  exceedingly  handsome,  carefully  printed, 
and  illustrated  with  eight  beautiful  plates 
mostly  drawn  from  Pompei  frescoes. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 


**  Flora  Volpini.  Poche  storie.  Milano.  Bom- 
piani.  1956.  179  pages.  800  1. 

This  is  a  collection  of  fifty-one  brief  pieces  not 
bound  together  by  any  sor»  of  unifying  theme 
or  preconceived  structure.  They  deal  with  a 
wide  variety  of  people  in  a  wide  variety  of 
situations.  Among  them  we  find  anecdotes, 
word-portraits,  characterizations,  confessions, 
monologues,  dialogues,  tranches  de  vie,  and 
letters,  all  of  which  are  presented  with  a  most 
effective  yet  incredibly  sparing  use  of  words. 
(This  is,  generally  speaking,  the  same  sort  of 
experimental  technique  the  author  used  in  her 
I  castigati).  That  she  handles  it  expertly  can 
be  proved  beyond  doubt  by  reading  two  of 
the  briefest  of  the  Poche  storie:  “Opere  di 
bene”  and  “L’ubriaco.”  These  reveal  the  same 
kind  of  literary  mastery  and  psychological  in¬ 
sight  we  find  in  Baudelaire’s  Petits  poimes  en 
prose.  Hugh  W.  Treadwell 

Ol^lahoma  City,  Okla. 

**  Pasquale  Bricchi.  La  strada  non  ^  deserta. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1957.  74  pages.  300  1. 
Notwithstanding  the  usual  cry  that  the  young 
authors  are  always  distorted  or  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  debatable  apprehension,  here  is 
another  beginner  and  very  young  author  to 
whom  the  Gastaldi  publishing  house  has 
awarded  the  First  Prize  for  the  best  collection 
of  poems  in  1956. 

While  the  best  praise  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  this  author  is  that  he  is  sincere  in  his 
efforts  to  express  his  humanitarian  as  well  as 
his  philosophic  feelings  in  a  clear-cut  way,  he 
is  too  realistic  in  his  thoughts  and  therefore 
prone  to  disregard  his  natural  creative  in¬ 
stincts,  with  the  proper  sense  of  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gance.  In  addition,  most  of  his  poems  appear 
to  be  composed  in  colloquial  prose  and  have 
the  inflections  and  slowness  of  everyday 
speech. 

Besides  the  poems,  the  author  has  written 
an  introduction  to  the  book,  and  it  is  with 
this  writing  that  he  distinguishes  himself  as  a 
humanist  and  philosopher  of  some  note. 

Umberto  Liber atore 
Yonl^ers,  N.  Y. 

**  Luigi  Salvatorelli,  Giovanni  Mira.  Storia 
d’ltalia  nel  periodo  Jascista.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1956.  1,142  pages.  6,000  1. 

The  significance  of  Salvatorclli’s  and  Mira’s 
work  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
comprehensive  history  of  Italy  during  the  Fas¬ 
cist  era.  Published  originally  by  a  different 
publisher  in  a  form  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
taste  of  the  unsophisticated  reader,  it  has  now 
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been  issued  in  the  more  dignified  form  be¬ 
fitting  the  tenor  of  this  magnum  opus.  It  is 
especially  gratifying  that  the  authors  have  been 
able  to  make  numerous  revisions.  They  have 
entirely  rewritten  the  first  chapters  dealing 
with  the  years  from  1918  to  1922.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  thirteen  chapters  covering  in  a  chron¬ 
ological  account  all  aspects  of  the  Fascist  state 
and  its  policies,  they  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  advice  of  some  of  Italy’s  most  outstanding 
experts. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  work  aiming  at  inform¬ 
ing  the  general  reader  “wie  es  eigentlich  ge- 
wesen  ist”;  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer, 
it  would  have  been  advisable  to  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  analysis  than  the  authors  have  often 
been  inclined  to  do.  Also,  the  lack  of  a  bibli¬ 
ography  seems  to  be  a  serious  shortcoming  in 
a  work  of  this  type.  Although  no  one  is  likely 
to  agree  with  everything  stated  in  a  volume 
of  this  size,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  years 
will  pass  before  an  equally  scholarly,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  sincere  history  of  Italy  during 
this  period  will  be  written.  An  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  Salvatorelli’s  and  Mira’s  work  would 
be  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  lamentably 
limited  English-language  literature  in  the  held 
of  modern  Italian  history. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  of  Kansas  City 

V  Viola  Paszkowski  Papini.  La  bambina 
guardava.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1956.  142 
pages.  700  1. 

In  this  sensitively  written  series  of  vignettes, 
Papini’s  daughter  has  recreated  an  era  which 
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“A  magnificent  publication  reproducing  the  codex 
of  the  Dc  Divina  Proportione  of  Luca  Paccioli  in  the 
Bibliotcca  Ambroslana  in  Milan  has  been  given  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  by  the  Banca  di  Credito  Finanziario 
of  Milan.  .  .  .  The  greatest  ornament  of  the  De  Divina 


needs  to  be  better  known  than  it  is  today. 
Many  of  those  who  crossed  Papini’s  path  or 
struggled  with  him  in  the  cause  of  good  mod¬ 
ernism  from  the  years  1913  to  1933  come  alive 
in  these  pages.  And  how  much  saner,  how 
much  more  genuine  were  the  labors  of  Soffici, 
Palazzeschi,  Prezzolini,  Costetti,  Agnoletti, 
and  Pancrazi  than  the  nonsense  of  what  was 
emanating  at  that  time  from  the  Parisian 
fauve.  Yet  many  even  now  revere  the  ridicu¬ 
lousness  of  Dada  or  pale  before  the  rantings 
of  Ubu,  unmindful  of  a  group  of  sincere  Ital¬ 
ian  f  intellectuals  whose  work  had  but  one 
“blight”:  It  was  not  meretricious.  May  this 
little  book  be  read  and  may  it  aid  in  counter¬ 
acting  the  effects  of  the  present-day  rage  of 
Genet  and  company! 

Floyd  Zulu,  Jr. 

New  Yorl(  University 

**  Norbert  Bobbin.  Politica  e  cultura.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1955.  282  pages.  1,200  1. 
Fourteen  essays,  composed  during  the  interval 
from  1951  to  1955,  which  reflect  the  outstand¬ 
ing  problems  of  the  period.  Bobbin  treats  the 
relationships  between  politics  and  culture  and 
between  liberty  and  political  democracy.  His 
method,  which  includes  the  use  of  dialogue,  is 
well  suited  for  adequate  presentation  of  va¬ 
ried  and  sometimes  conflicting  viewpoints. 
The  author  sets  forth  his  propositions  lucidly 
and  develops  them  without  becoming  involved 
in  intricacies  of  questionable  value.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  is  his  interpretation  of  Bene¬ 
detto  Croce.  R,  Tyson  Wyckoff 

Springfield,  Mo. 
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Proportione  is  the  sixty  drawings  of  regular  bodies 
which  were  made  for  it  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  These 
ire  reproduced  in  full  color  facsimile  from  the  Am- 
brosiana  manuscript.”  Information  Bulletin 

(Library  of  Congress) 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Booths  in  English,  see  "Headliners") 


**  John  Arthos.  On  the  Poetry  of  Spenser  and 
the  Form  of  Romances.  London.  Allen  & 
Unwin  (New  York.  Macmillan).  1956. 
207  pages.  |4. 

The  subject  of  this  admirable  and  beautifully 
written  study  is  not  a  new  one.  Ever  since  John 
Hughes  in  the  first  eighteenth<entury  edition 
of  Spenser’s  Worlds  suggested  that  the  Faerie 
Queene  had  been  influenced  by  chivalry,  schol¬ 
ars  have  been  pointing  out  its  indebtedness 
both  to  medieval  romances  and  to  Boiardo, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  The  problem  is  one  of  the 
structure  and  unity  of  the  poem,  a  problem 
complicated  by  the  incompleteness  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  and  Spenser’s  apparent  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  plan  outlined  in  his  explanatory 
letter  to  Raleigh. 

In  an  illuminating  first  essay  Professor  Ar¬ 
thos  shows  how,  in  form  and  substance,  Spen¬ 
ser’s  earlier  poetry — pastorals,  complaints, 
visions,  and  hymns — continuously  affected  the 
development  of  the  major  poem.  In  later  es¬ 
says,  especially  that  fine  one  which  he  calls 
“The  Italians,’’  he  shows  how  the  poet’s  in¬ 
terest  in  lyrical  and  meditative  poetry  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  the  romance;  how  Spenser 
employed  the  characteristics  of  the  medieval 
romances  and  took  over  the  innovations  of 
Boiardo  and  Ariosto;  and,  also,  how  Spenser 
expressed  a  view  of  life  and,  especially,  of  love 
never  before  expressed  in  romantic  literature. 

The  Faerie  Queene  was  now  of  such  mul¬ 
tiple  and  complex  interests  that  its  variety  was 
more  obvious  than  its  unity.  But  Professor  Ar¬ 
thos  thinks  that  Spenser  intended  to  unify  his 
poem,  had  he  finished  it,  and  that  Tasso’s 
critical  theories,  particularly  concerning  vari¬ 
ety,  provide  the  terms  which  explain  how  the 
poet  intended  to  effect  unity  and,  also,  the 
terms  which  explain  why  the  “Mutabilitie 
Cantos’’  belong  to  a  totally  different  concep¬ 
tion  from  that  of  the  six  completed  books. 

fewel  Wurtzbaugh 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Edward  J.  Brown.  The  Proletarian  Epi¬ 
sode  in  Russian  Literature,  1928-1932. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1953.  xi  -|-  311  pages.  |4.50. 

This  diligent  and  resourceful  study  offers  in 
the  first  five  chapters  a  brilliantly  documented 
account  of  the  literary  policy  of  the  leaders  of 


RAPP  (Russian  Assoc,  of  Prolet.  Writers),  as 
opposed  to  the  aesthetic  views  of  various  other 
groups,  e.g.,  the  Smithy,  the  Serapions,  the 
School  of  Voronskii,  and  to  the  more  liberal 
policy  of  the  Party  leaders  in  the  middle  of 
the  Twenties,  Trotsky  and  Bukharin.  This 
almost  monumental  account  of  the  first  steps 
and  the  initial  dilemma  of  Soviet  literature, 
however,  is  marred  in  the  subsequent  chapters 
by  the  author’s  obsession  with  a  paradoxical 
thesis  aiming  at  an  aesthetic  rehabilitation  of 
the  political  career  of  Averbakh,  Secretary- 
General  of  RAPP. 

Disregarding  the  authentic  evidence  provid¬ 
ed  in  his  own  account  of  Averbakh’s  bigoted 
relation  to  literature  and  to  the  social  class  he 
officially  represented.  Brown  tries  to  forge  an 
apologetic  literary  theory  out  of  the  former’s 
crude  slogans  which  deserve  attention  only  for 
their  demagogic  and  terroristic  implications. 
In  consequence  of  his  insistence  on  this  the¬ 
sis,  the  author  is  forced  to  turn  to  dubious 
methods  of  substantiating  his  argument  and 
to  draw  the  pretentious,  yet  pointless  conclu¬ 
sions:  (1)  that  Averbakh  struggled  (by  way  of 
denunciation,  demagogic  motivation,  brutal 
prosecution,  etc.)  to  wrest  from  the  writers  a 
“realistic”  portrayal  of  “living  people”  from 
the  prescribed  viewpoint  (sic)  of  Historical 
Materialism  and  proletarian  hero  worship, 
(2)  that  Averbakh  (alias  rapp)  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  Party  because  he  tried  to  “save  lit¬ 
erature”  from  becoming  an  instrument  of  Sta¬ 
lin  and  the  Central  Committee.  (Yet,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  shown  that  Averbakh  was  the 
one  who  caused  “literature”  to  become  an  in¬ 
strument  of  the  Party.)  The  fact  that  he  be¬ 
came  the  victim  of  just  the  same  cynical  pole¬ 
mics  he  had  helped  to  establish  and  had  made 
his  profession  does  not  help  the  literary  argu¬ 
ment,  either.  H.  G.  Wiebe 

University  of  Toronto 

**  Chester  F.  Chapin.  Personification  in  Eigh¬ 
teenth-Century  English  Poetry.  New  York. 
King’s  Crown.  1954.  x  -|-  175  pages.  $3. 

In  a  statement  which  reveals  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  principal  kinds  of  personified 
abstraction  whose  use  and  development  he 
traces,  Chapin  says:  “Personifications  become 
‘real’  to  the  eighteenth-century  mind  when 
they  are  felt  as  dramatizations  of  the  values. 
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affections,  or  qualities  which  relate  to  activities 
of  man  in  the  empirical  world — not  when  they 
are  projected  as  figures  from  a  world  of 
vision.”  Recognizing  that  the  Augustan  and 
later  writers  responded  more  to  abstractions 
than  do  we  today,  Chapin,  nevertheless,  inter¬ 
prets  these  abstractions  in  their  historical  set¬ 
ting  of  literary  contexts  and  theories.  Sound¬ 
ness  of  approach  and  clearness  of  presentation 
make  this  book  a  welcome  addition  to  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  studies.  Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Walter  Clyde  Curry.  Milton  s  Ontology, 
Cosmogony,  and  Physics.  Lexington,  Ky. 
University  of  Kentucky  Press.  1957.  ix  -|- 
226  pages,  ill.  $5. 

Arthur  E.  Barker.  Milton  and  the  Puritan 
Dilemma,  1641-1660.  Toronto.  University 
of  Toronto  Press.  New  ed.,  1955.  xxiv  -f- 
440  pages.  $7.95. 

Harris  Francis  Fletcher.  The  Intellectual 
Development  of  John  Milton.  l:The  Insti¬ 
tution  to  1625:  From  the  Beginnings 
Through  Grammar  School.  Urbana,  111. 
University  of  Illinois  Press.  1956.  viii  -f" 
469  pages,  ill.  -|-  3  plates.  $7.50. 

These  three  studies  exemplify  and  confirm  sev¬ 
eral  recent  critical  interests  in  the  intellectual, 
political,  and  social  milieu  of  Milton.  Curry 
reprints  with  some  revisions  the  journal  arti¬ 
cles  in  which  he  described  the  Christian  ontol¬ 
ogy  and  cosmology  of  Paradise  Last  in  their 
relations  to  the  tremendous  background  of 
classical,  rabbinical,  patristic,  scholastic,  and 
Renaissance  ideas.  Hexamera,  alchemical  and 
hermetic  treatises,  and  even  such  contempo¬ 
rary  documents  as  Gilbert’s  De  Magnete  pro¬ 
vide  parallels  to  Milton’s  conceptions  of  the 
creation  and  composition  of  the  cosmos,  the 
nature  of  being,  and  the  teleological  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  natural  world.  Curry’s  concern  is 
not  for  Milton’s  obligations  to  particular 
sources,  but  for  the  extraordinary  range  of  his 
information  and  its  meaning. 

Barker’s  superb  analysis  of  the  progress  in 
Milton’s  theory  of  liberty  in  his  controversial 
prose  supplies  a  key  to  the  experience  which, 
as  he  says,  transformed  the  poet  of  Comus  and 
Lycidas  into  the  poet  of  Paradise  Last  and 
Samson  Agonistes.  As  he  traces  Milton’s  devel¬ 
opment  through  the  anti-prelatical  pamphlets, 
the  divorce  tracts,  and  the  later  political  writ¬ 
ings,  Barker  discerns  his  movement  from  the 
Puritan  right  to  the  Puritan  left — to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  combining  strongly  radical  ideas  with  pes¬ 
simism.  Another  reader  may  be  less  willing 
than  Barker  to  see  this  combination  as  the 


mood  of  the  late  poems,  but  none  can  fail  to 
perceive  it  in  the  final  pamphlets. 

Fletcher’s  reconstitution  of  Milton’s  intel¬ 
lectual  milieu  is  at  once  more  ambitious  than 
either  of  these  and  less  closely  identified  with 
what  we  actually  know  of  the  poet’s  activities. 
Most  of  what  appears  in  this  first  volume  as 
Milton’s  background  to  1625  is  presumptively 
Milton’s  experience;  but  the  effect  of  it  upon 
his  thinking  is  extremely  difficult  to  define, 
and  almost  imp>ossible  to  distinguish  from  the 
experience  of  others  in  the  same  era.  One 
comes  away  without  any  clear  sense  of  Milton’s 
intellectual  development;  but  Fletcher’s  sur¬ 
veys  present  an  extremely  enlightening  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  other  studies,  in  school  and  out,  up  to  the 
time  of  Milton’s  admission  to  Cambridge.  Sub¬ 
sequent  volumes  of  this  study  will  no  doubt 
relate  more  closely  to  Milton  the  vast  array  of 
materials  Fletcher  has  collected  to  define  and 
illustrate  the  culture  in  which  his  subject 
lived  and  grew.  Kester  Svendsen 

University  of  Okjahoma 

**  E.  B.  Everitt.  Anglistica.  II:  The  Young 
Shahespeare.  Studies  in  Documentary  Evi¬ 
dence.  Cop)cnhagen.  Rosenkilde  &  Bagger. 
1954.  188  pages  -f-  10  plates.  27.50  kr. 
Everitt’s  bold  attempt  to  add  another  play  to 
the  Shakespeare  canon  on  the  basis  of  hand¬ 
writing  evidence  takes  us  over  old  ground  in  a 
new  way — but  does  not  really  tell  us  much 
about  the  young  Shakespeare.  It  is  possible, 
though  not  particularly  probable,  that  Shake¬ 
speare  entered  his  trade  by  the  back  door  of 
engrossing;  perhapw  Edmund  Ironside  is  from 
his  hand  and  mind,  but  the  stylistic  evidence  is 
not  so  far  convincing.  The  book  is  a  series  of 
essays  loosely  connected  in  preparation  for  a 
larger  and,  one  hopes,  more  seaworthy  book. 

Rosalie  L.  Colie 
Barnard  College 

Hoxie  Neale  Fairchild.  Religious  Trends 
in  English  Poetry.  IV:  1830-1880:  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Romanticism  in  the  Victorian 
Era.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1957.  xi  -|-  592  pages.  $7.50. 
Professor  Fairchild’s  fourth  volume  on  reli¬ 
gious  trends  in  English  pxetry  deals  with  a 
half  century  of  the  Victorian  Era — from  the 
accession  in  1830  of  Lord  Grey’s  Whig  Minis¬ 
try  to  1880,  the  year  of  Gladstone’s  second 
ministry  and  of  the  refusal  of  permission  to 
Bradlaugh,  the  freethinker,  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  author’s  px)int  of 
view  is  that  of  strongly  held  and  clearly  stated 
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Anglo-Catholic  doctrine.  He  has  read  widely 
and  deeply  among  the  Victorian  poets,  whose 
writings  he  has  abundantly  cited  so  as  to  fur¬ 
nish  texts  for  sagacious  and  trenchant  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  exact  nature  of  their  belief  and 
thought. 

The  chapters  on  Patmore,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  Swinburne,  James  Thomson,  Arnold, 
and  Clough  are  of  particularly  high  merit. 
Here  and  there  in  the  volume  one  may  take 
exception:  Fairchild  underrates  William  Mor¬ 
ris,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  that  the  present  age 
will  be  called  that  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  the  im¬ 
plied  connection  between  Romanticism  and 
the  rise  of  Hitlerism  is  arguable. 

On  the  whole,  Professor  Fairchild  reveals 
himself  a  critic  and  literary  historian  of  depth, 
scope,  and  precision.  He  has  successfully  “con¬ 
trolled”  vast  quantities  of  material  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  of  sustained  distinction.  A  second 
edition  should  eliminate  printer’s  errors  on 
pages  320,  337,  458,  and  474. 

Harry  W.  Rudman 
City  College  of  New  Yorl( 

^  Robert  Humphrey.  Stream  of  Conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  Modern  Novel.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
University  of  California  Press.  1954.  vii  -J- 
127  pages.  $2.75. 

“Stream  of  consciousness — what  doesn’t  the 
phrase  conjure  up?  Innermost  confessions, 
wells  of  suppressed  energy,  daring  experimen¬ 
tation,  the  passing  fad,  the  welter  of  indiscrim¬ 
ination?”  With  these  words  Robert  Hum¬ 
phrey  tackles  a  Herculean  task:  to  write  an 
Aristotelian  Poetics  for  the  stream-of-con- 
sciousness  novel,  to  provide  an  inductive  analy¬ 
sis  of  its  subject  matter  and  its  technique.  His 
premise  is  original  and  convincing:  It  is  its 
subject  matter — the  psychic  existence  and 
functioning  of  the  characters — and  not  its  tech¬ 
nique  that  distinguishes  the  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness  from  other  novels.  And  it  was  the 
subject  matter  that  led  the  writers  of  this  genre 
into  experiments  in  form,  for  it  demanded 
greater  technical  resources  than  any  other  type 
of  fiction. 

Humphrey  sees  a  pattern  of  development  in 
the  stream-of<onsciousness  techniques  from 
the  impressionistic  experiments  of  Virginia 
Woolf’s  Mrs.  Dalloway  to  a  “subtle  retrench¬ 
ment  in  Faulkner’s  novels,”  in  which  stream- 
of<onsciousncss  methods  merge  with  tradi¬ 
tional  use  of  plot.  The  era  of  experimentation 
is  over;  the  stream-of<onsciousness  novel  has 
joined  the  main  course  of  fiction.  And  the 
significant  result  is  this:  “Stream  of  conscious¬ 
ness  as  a  method  of  character  depiction  is  a 


newly  admitted  reality.  Art  has  always  at¬ 
tempted  to  express,  to  objectify  the  dynamic 
processes  of  our  inner  life.  Now  that  ‘inner 
life’  is  a  reality  which  we  recognize  as  avail¬ 
able  to  any  consciousness,  and  now  that  tech¬ 
niques,  devices,  and  forms  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  conveying  this  reality,  fictional  art 
has  come  closer  than  ever  before  to  achieving 
its  purpose.”  Lore  Metzger 

Columbia  University 

Manfred  Kridl.  A  Survey  of  Polish  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Culture.  Olga  Scherer-Virski,  tr. 

New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 

1956.  ix  +  525  pages.  $9.50. 

This  book  will  undoubtedly  fill  a  gap  in  Slavic 
scholarship  in  English.  The  “survey,”  which 
is  based  on  the  late  author’s  earlier  book.  Lit- 
eratura  polsl^a  na  tie  rozwoju  kjaltury,  “aims 
to  present  a  general  picture  of  the  development 
of  Polish  literature,  from  its  beginnings  .  .  . 
to  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,”  pro¬ 
jected  on  a  cultural  and  historical  background 
of  the  Polish  nation.  The  chapters  dealing  with 
early  Polish  literature  present  a  sober,  sound 
evaluation  of  the  beginnings  of  Polish  litera¬ 
ture.  Although  by  no  means  exhaustive,  the 
sections  on  “The  Golden  Age  of  Polish  Litera¬ 
ture,”  “The  Seventeenth  Century:  Baroque 
Literature,”  and  the  succeeding  Saxonian  and 
Stanislavian  periods  are  concise  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  the  treatment  of  the  individual  writ¬ 
ers  (Rey,  Kochanowski,  Pasek)  revealing  the 
great  erudition  and  insight  of  the  author. 

The  chapters  on  Polish  pre-Romanticism 
and  Romanticism  prior  to  1830  arc  consider¬ 
ably  weaker.  The  life  and  writings  of  Mickic- 
wicz  are  dealt  with  chronologically  in  two 
chapters  intermingled  with  those  of  a  few  less 
important  Romantic  writers.  As  a  result,  the 
reader  docs  not  get  a  clear  picture  of  Mickic- 
wicz  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  the  author  fails  to 
utilize  the  most  recent  publications. 

In  the  last  chapters  the  author  presents  a 
thorough  picture  of  “Positivism  and  Realism,” 
“Young  Poland,”  and  “Poland  Reborn,”  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  said  that  he  employs  a  de¬ 
scriptive  (excessive  retelling  of  the  plots)  rath¬ 
er  than  a  critical  approach  in  his  presentation. 
Most  modern  literature  in  general  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  and  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is 
little  more  than  a  conglomeration  of  names. 
Often,  as  in  the  case  of  Rydel,  little  mention  is 
made  of  their  works.  One  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  modern  poets,  Tuwim,  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  treated  and,  in  the  case  of  Irzykowski, 
the  most  that  is  said  about  him  is  that  he  “was 
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.  .  .  a  literary  critic  . . .  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  problems  of  literary  works. . . 

Unfortunately,  the  book  is  filled  with  mis¬ 
prints  and  contains  a  number  of  grammatical 
errors.  The  editors  and  the  translator  should 
have  devoted  more  careful  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  such  an  important  work  which, 
incidentally,  was  included  in  the  Slavic  series, 
both  in  Holland  and  in  the  United  States. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Roy  R.  Male.  Hawthorne’s  Tragic  Vision. 
Austin,  Texas.  University  of  Texas  Press. 
1957.  ix  187  pages.  $3.75. 

Roy  R.  Male’s  Hawthorne’s  Tragic  Vision 
travels  through  the  stories  and  romances  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  on  a  single  track,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  smooth  and  illuminating 
ride.  Endeavoring  to  show  that  Hawthorne’s 
work  is  illustrative  of  the  operation  in  the 
world  of  Original  Sin,  the  mutual  love  of  man 
and  women,  necessary  and  desirable  but  in¬ 
volving  them  in  earth’s  doom  of  care  and  sor¬ 
row,  Male  treats  the  various  fictions  of  Haw¬ 
thorne  as  offering  metaphorical  statements  of 
this  “tragic  vision.”  Such  stories  as  “Rappa- 
cini’s  Daughter”  and  “Young  Goodman 
Brown,”  together  with  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
seem  to  fit  his  thesis  better  than  others,  though 
even  with  these  one  can  not  help  feeling  that 
the  author,  in  presenting  Hawthorne’s  hero¬ 
ines  as  “daughters  of  Eve,”  combining  sexual 
attractiveness  and  angelic  purity,  is  prone  to 
find  too  many  sexual  symbols.  Male’s  remarks 
on  the  novels  which  arc  peripheral  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  issue  are,  if  tangential,  nonetheless  of 
value.  In  almost  every  case  he  manages  to 
present  a  solid  as  well  as  provocative  reading 
of  Hawthorne’s  work.  W .  Gordon  Milne 

La^e  Forest  College 

**  Robert  Valentine  Merrill,  Robert  J.  Clem¬ 
ents.  Platonism  in  French  Renaissance 
Poetry.  New  York.  New  York  University 
Press.  1957.  xii  -j-  215  pages.  $4.50. 

This  scholarly  introduction  to  Platonistic  po¬ 
etry  is  an  indispensable  guide  for  any  student 
of  the  Pleiade.  Since  most  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  poetry  would  be  largely  incomprehensible 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  Dialogues  and 
the  Symposium  as  well  as  the  Nco-Platonistic 
tradition  as  interpreted  by  Ficino  and  the  Ital¬ 
ian  humanists,  this  discussion  of  key-ideas, 
such  as  the  World-Soul,  Eros,  the  Androgyne, 
and  Metempsychosis,  abundantly  illustrated 
and  expertly  analyzed,  provides  a  valuable  sup¬ 
plement  to  Walter  Mdneh’s  treatise  of  1936 


which  is  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  the  prose- 
writers.  The  comparison  of  Petrarchism  with 
Platonism,  the  meaning  of  vertu,  the  origin 
and  elaboration  of  Platonic  metaphors,  and  the 
sources  of  poetic  inspiration  are  only  a  few  of 
the  interesting  features  of  this  excellent  study. 

Linton  C.  Stevens 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Charles  Muscatine.  Chaucer  and  the 
French  Tradition.  Berkeley,  Calif.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press.  1957. 282  pages.  $4. 
By  exploring  the  interrelations  of  form  and 
style  Professor  Muscatine  illuminates  both  the 
direct  and  oblique  commentary  upon  experi¬ 
ence  in  Chaucer’s  pxjctry.  This  commentary  is 
implicated  with  the  variety  and  uses  of  style 
in  the  courtly  and  romantic  as  well  as  the  bour¬ 
geois  and  serio-comic  traditions  of  French  lit¬ 
erature;  it  further  involves  not  only  these  tra¬ 
ditions  taken  singly,  but  seen  as  existing  side 
by  side  and  finally  as  intermixed  in  the  poet’s 
attempt  to  define  experience.  Thus  the  reader 
of  Chaucer  is  likely  to  find  elements  of  real¬ 
ism  within  romance,  and  conversely,  hints  of 
the  elevated  and  idealized  attitudes  of  ro¬ 
mance  within  the  context  of  the  fabliaux.  By 
way  of  corroboration,  the  interaction  of  styles 
is  explored  in  three  vision  poems,  in  Troilus 
and  Criseyde,  and  in  eight  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Although  the  author  generously  con¬ 
fesses  his  debt  to  the  world  of  scholarship,  his 
book  is  a  solidly  original  work,  and  a  marked 
advance  in  our  appreciation  of  the  complex 
poetic  texture  of  that  most  humane  poet’s 
work.  Paul  G.  Ruggiers 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Alardyce  Nicoll,  ed.  Chapman’s  Homer. 
\-.The  Iliad.  II:  The  Odyssey  and  the  Less¬ 
er  Homerica.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1956. 
xxii  741,  xvi  -f-  654  pages.  $10. 
Chapman’s  highly  interpretative,  still  contro¬ 
versial  but  forever  overwhelmingly  grandiose 
translations  of  Homer  remain  a  landmark  in 
the  field.  The  outstanding  merit  of  this  edition 
is  both  aesthetic  and  scholarly.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  original  (1611)  text  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  original  ( 1614-15)  text  of  the  Odyssey 
and  of  the  Batrachomyomachia  and  the  Ho¬ 
meric  Hymns  (1616)  provides  a  version 
which,  while  maintaining  the  greatest  possible 
fidelity  to  Chapman,  is  easier  reading  for  the 
modern  reader.  The  learned  editor.  Director 
of  the  Shakespeare  Institute  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  noted  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  Eng¬ 
lish  drama  and  Renaissance  literature,  has 
made  a  major  scholarly  contribution  with  his 
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introductions,  textual  notes,  glossary,  and 
commentary.  The  two  volumes  are  remark¬ 
ably  well  organized,  carefully  printed,  and 
beautifully  made  up,  and  would  grace  the 
most  exacting  collector’s  library.  This  out¬ 
standing  offering  is  Number  41  in  the  right¬ 
fully  renowned  Bollingen  Series. 

E.  E.  N. 


**  Roy  Pascal.  The  German  Novel.  Toronto. 

University  of  Toronto  Press.  1956.  ix  -f- 

344  pages.  $4.50. 

The  author  states  in  his  introduction  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  write  a  history  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  novel,  as  the  title  of  the  book  might  im¬ 
ply,  but  merely  to  present  the  highlights  of 
German  fiction  from  Goethe  to  Thomas 
Mann,  and  he  does  so  by  means  of  a  series  of 
studies  on  individual  novelists. 

If  the  book  were  only  a  collection  of  inciden¬ 
tal  essays,  no  more  would  need  to  be  said;  but 
actually  the  views  taken  of  the  various  peaks 
of  literature  are  meant  to  blend  into  an  over¬ 
all  panorama,  and  this  they  do  not  do.  Roy 
Pascal  has  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  allow¬ 
ing  himself  the  convenience  of  so  loose  a 
frame;  his  pieces  do  not  fit  together  as  neatly 
as  intended.  Perhaps  the  unevenness  of  the 
book  would  be  felt  less  if  Pascal  had  not  made 
the  additional  mistake  of  bodily  removing  all 
the  Entwichlungsromane  of  the  period  from 
their  logical  context  to  treat  them  in  a  separate 
first  part  of  the  book  as  if  they  existed  in  a 
world  by  themselves.  It  seems  we  really  get 
two  books  in  one,  and  that  may  sound  like  a 
bargain  but  it  is  unfortunately  only  the  result 
of  inadequate  planning.  Thus  Thomas  Mann 
had  to  be  treated  twice,  while  a  similar  honor 
was  denied  Goethe  only  because  the  author 
“did  not  wish  to  give  so  much  more  space  to 
Goethe.”  Just  as  uneven  as  the  general  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  book  is  the  method  employed  in 
the  different  chapters.  In  some  instances  the 
discussion  is  focussed  on  one  single  novel,  in 
others  on  all  of  one  writer’s  novels,  while  in 
others  again  even  short  stories  were  consid¬ 
ered. 

In  short,  we  leave  Roy  Pascal  with  a  keen 
sense  of  disappointment,  the  more  so  since  the 
problem,  is  a  major  one  and  its  current  discus¬ 
sions  could  have  gained  immeasurably  by  the 
wider  views  of  a  detached  (non-German) 
critic.  Actually  there  is  little  in  Pascal’s  book 
that  would  indicate  an  independent  or  even 
comparative  viewpoint. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 


^  Patrick  F.  Quinn.  The  French  Face  of 
Edgar  Poe.  Carbondale,  Ill.  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  Press.  1957.  310  pages.  $5. 
Attempting  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
reputation  which  Poe  has  enjoyed  in  France 
for  the  past  century.  Professor  Quinn  care¬ 
fully  examines  the  excellent  Baudelaire  trans¬ 
lations  of  Poe’s  tales  and  the  chaotic  personal¬ 
ity  of  Baudelaire.  He  lucidly  cross-references 
the  details  of  spiritual  twinship  which  con¬ 
nect  Poe  and  Baudelaire,  delineating  those 
darker  aspects  of  Poe’s  mind  which  are  re¬ 
vealed  indirectly  as  dramatized  dream-states 
in  his  fictions.  He  expounds  on  Poe’s  perva¬ 
sive  use  of  premature  burial,  metempsychosis, 
and  the  Doppelganger  theme  as  haunting 
hieroglyphs  which  must  be  read  sensitively  to 
reward  the  reader  with  those  “profundities” 
which  Baudelaire  perceived. 

Quinn  summons  American  scholarship  to 
re-examine  Poe’s  works  in  the  light  suggested 
by  Baudelaire  and  contemporary  French  criti¬ 
cism.  As  a  start  in  that  direction,  he  offers  a 
fresh  reading  of  several  stories,  most  notably. 
The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  possible  influence  of  that  imagi¬ 
nary  sea-voyage  on  Moby  Dick^.  He  leaves  un¬ 
touched,  however,  the  general  problem  of  the 
aesthetic  value  of  psychological  symbolism  in 
literature — that  is,  whether  Poe  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  successful  autotherapist  or  an 
artist.  Earl  H.  Rovit 

University  of  Louisville 

**  Walter  A.  Reichart.  Washington  Irving 
and  Germany.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Press.  1957. 212  pages.  $5. 
Professor  Reichart’s  book  reads  like  the  typi¬ 
cal,  solemn,  sound,  thorough,  and  dull  stereo¬ 
type  of  the  American  Ph.D.  dissertation  which 
a  certain  sort  of  British  reviewer  shoots  at  with 
every  gun  in  his  literary  arsenal.  Actually, 
Reichart’s  book  is  postdoctoral,  and  this  re¬ 
viewer  has  always  resented  the  “certain  sort 
of  British  reviewer”  as  a  species  eager  to  place 
any  learned  book  from  the  United  States  in  a 
Procrustean  bed  of  open  invective  or  trans¬ 
parent  sneering. 

Either  for  the  first  time  or  in  an  emphatic 
manner,  Reichart  makes  some  important 
points:  the  German  influence  on  Irving  was 
attenuated  by  the  latter’s  limited  mastery  of 
that  language;  Irving’s  talents  were  derivative 
in  nature — e.g.,  the  theme,  but  not  the  set¬ 
ting,  of  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  was  unoriginal. 

The  academic  style  can  be  felicitous,  but  it 
is  not  acceptable  when  a  literary  historian  can 
describe  his  subject  as  sloven  and  careless  in  his 
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employment  of  language  and  can  himself  use 
a  plural  subject  with  a  singular  verb  (page  77), 
write  tautologically  “the  month  of  February” 
(page  86),  capitalize  a  common  noun  (“Colo¬ 
nel” — page  91),  and  perpetrate  the  solecism  of 
the  dangling  participle  (page  107 — twice).  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  brief  sketch  of  Reichart  on  the 
dust  jacket  uses  “presently”  in  the  spreading 
but  not  yet  accepted  sense  of  “at  present.” 

In  all  justice  to  the  author,  it  must  be  said 
that  with  the  publication  of  his  monograph  its 
theme  need  not  be  pursued  further — Reichart 
has  run  his  quarry  to  earth. 

Harry  W.  Rudman 
City  College  of  New  Yorl{ 

**  William  M.  Schutte.  Joyce  and  Shal^e- 
speare:  A  Study  of  the  Meaning  of  "Ulys¬ 
ses.”  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University 
Press.  1957.  xiv  -f-  197  pages.  $4. 
Professor  Schutte  reads  his  Ulysses  as  a  mirror 
of  human  paralysis  in  which  nothing  of  import 
happens.  Would-be  father  and  would-be  son 
meet  physically  but  do  not  “find”  each  other. 
Sundering  is  real,  but  not  so  return.  Nothing 
has  changed.  The  “artist,”  who  has  cut  him¬ 
self  off  from  the  very  matter  his  art  must  re¬ 
flect,  remains  wilfully  cut  off;  and  the  “practi¬ 
cal  man,”  who  wishes  to  love  his  neighbor  and 
be  included  in  the  life  stream,  is  rejected  be¬ 
cause  his  materialistic  motives  outweigh  his 
sentimental  love-wish.  Even  a  Shakespeare,  as 
seen  by  such  detached  and  sundered  ones,  is  a 
beardless,  injured,  unstable,  frustrated  exile 
who  whimpers  in  his  art,  not  a  true,  creative 
master.  It  is,  of  course,  a  deliberately  falsified 
Shakespeare-image,  distorted  by  the  wishes 
and  the  weaknesses  of  Stephen  and  Bloom.  It 
is  themselves  they  see  in  the  brothel  mirror, 
products  of  Dublin,  and  world,  paralysis,  and 
the  Shakespeare  material  in  Ulysses  is  but  part 
of  Joyce’s  gigantic  irony. 

But  despite  the  paralysis  and  the  lack  of  nar¬ 
rated  redemptive  return,  Ulysses  does  hold, 
Schutte  admits,  symbols  of  [x>tential  redemp¬ 
tion.  To  this  reader,  Professor  Schutte  seems 
too  much  to  minimize  the  pervasive  redemp¬ 
tive  symbols  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  the  Dove  in 
its  many  metempsychoses  and  the  wind  and 
the  flame,  which  are  always  present  and  mov¬ 
ing  despite  the  paralysis  of  the  blighted  human 
forces.  He  also  appears  to  miss  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Molly  Bloom  and  her  great  “Yes” 
to  life. 

Included  are  fine  studies  of  the  three  librar¬ 
ians  and  of  Stephen’s  debt  to  the  Shakespear¬ 
ean  “criticism”  of  Brandes,  Lee,  and  Harris. 
The  book  also  contains  the  best  index  to  Shake¬ 


spearean  influence  by  quotation  and  allusion  in 
Ulysses  that  is  so  far  available. 

Edward  Murray  Clarify 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

**  Paul  N.  Siegel.  Shal^espearean  Tragedy 
and  the  Elizabethan  Compromise.  New 
York.  New  York  University  Press.  1957. 
xvi  -f-  243  pages.  $5. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  book  which, 
however,  does  not  quite  get  to  the  point.  Sie¬ 
gel’s  discussion  of  “the  Elizabethan  compro¬ 
mise”  between  old  aristocracy  and  new  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  gentry,  while  correctly  assessing 
the  economic  distinctions,  seriously  under¬ 
states  religious  distinctions.  And  while  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  “Christian  humanism”  are 
brought  into  play  in  Shakespeare,  they  are  not, 
it  seems  to  me,  essential  bases.  However,  the 
most  serious,  almost  fatally  serious,  shortcom¬ 
ing  of  this  book  is  that  the  author  limits  him¬ 
self  to  a  discussion  of  the  so-called  four  great 
tragedies,  whereas  a  careful  analysis  of  such 
vitally  important  plays  as  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  Timon  of  Athens,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  Coriolanus  would,  or  should,  lead  to  sig¬ 
nificant  new  perceptions  of  Shakespeare’s  art. 
And  for  any  careful  understanding  of  Shake¬ 
speare  against  the  political-social-religious 
background,  one  cannot  overlook  the  great 
tragicomedies,  particularly  Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure.  But  while  I  think  Siegel’s  book  is  not 
“right,”  I  certainly  think  it  is  suggestive  and 
valuable. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Alfred  G.  Steer,  Jr.  Goethe’s  Social  Philos¬ 
ophy  as  Revealed  in  "Campagne  in  Franl{- 
reich"  and  "Belagerung  von  Mainz." 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1955. 178  pages  -f-  3  plates. 
$4. 

Highly  specialized  Goethe  scholars  have  found 
that  the  Campagne  in  Franl{reich  does  not 
constitute  an  organic  whole.  The  author  of 
the  present  study  takes  issue  with  this  view  by 
attempting  to  demonstrate  that  both  the  Cam¬ 
pagne  and  the  Belagerung  von  Mainz  are  or¬ 
ganically  united  by  a  central  t^ieme,  namely 
Goethe’s  “conception  of  the  family  as  the  ‘Ur- 
form’  and  ‘Metamorphose’  of  all  forms  of  hu¬ 
man  society.” 

One  readily  agrees  with  Steer  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  constitutes  “a  vital  element  in  Goethe’s  so¬ 
cial  thinking.”  Our  investigator  seems  to  infer, 
however,  that  this  thinking  was  so  completely 
determined  by  morphological  concepts  as  to 
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justify  reading  into  the  Campagne-Belagerung 
an  endless  variety  of  things,  including  social, 
political,  artistic,  scientific,  military,  etc.,  “fa¬ 
milies.”  These  “families”  seem  so  clear  to  the 
author  and  so  elusive  to  the  reader!  The  au¬ 
thor  has  gone  through  his  sources  carefully 
hut  one  feels  that  he  belabors  his  material  in 
order  to  establish  a  preconceived  idea. 

W.  A.  W. 

^  Geoffrey  Wagner.  Wyndham  Lewis:  A 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  the  Enemy.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1957. 
xvi  -j-  363  pages.  $5. 

The  Enemy  is  the  “solitary  outlaw,”  the  true 
individualist,  “outcast  for  refusal  to  conform.” 
Painter,  novelist,  and  polemicist,  the  late 
Wyndham  Lewis  built  a  life  in  opposition. 
Goeffrey  Wagner’s  book,  largely  concerned 
with  the  polemicist  who  also  wrote  novels, 
takes  its  cue  from  Lewis’s  self-description  and 
presents  a  discerning  and  documented  study  of 
the  most  ignored  man  of  his  time. 

Relating  Lewis’s  ideas  to  sources  in  Berg¬ 
son,  Benda,  Massis,  Maurras,  and  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  French  conservatism,  to  Karl  Joel 
and  Fritz  Strich  in  Germany,  and  to  T.  E. 
Hulme  and  Ezra  Pound  in  London,  Wagner 
traces  the  development  and  display  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  neoclassicism  that  Time  passed  by, 
A  checklist  of  Lewis’s  writings  and  secon¬ 
dary  sources  is  appended. 

John  Edwards 
University  of  California 

**  Floyd  C.  Watkins,  Thomas  Wolfe’s  Char¬ 
acters:  Portraits  from  Life.  Norman,  Okla. 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1957.  xiii 
4-  194  pages.  $3.75. 

Professor  Watkins  visited  Asheville  and  Bun¬ 
combe  County,  North  Carolina;  he  studied 
files  of  the  Asheville  newspapers;  and  he 
talked  with  many  of  Thomas  Wolfe’s  relatives, 
neighbors,  and  friends.  The  result  of  these  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  past  of  a  great  American 
novelist  provides  often  interesting  tracings  of 
characters  and  situations  in  the  novels  and 
short  stories  and  of  Wolfe’s  complex  attitudes 
toward  North  Carolina  and  the  South.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  effort  contributes  great¬ 
ly  to  the  evaluation  of  Wolfe  as  artist.  The  line 
between  autobiography  and  fiction  remains 
tenuous;  as  we  have  known,  Wolfe  was  ad¬ 
mittedly  unable  to  dissociate  his  explorations 
of  the  meaning  behind  the  experiences  of  Eu¬ 
gene  CJant — George  Webber  from  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Wolfe’s  own  Southern  hills.  Just 
how  and  why  the  relationship  between  Wolfe 


and  his  background  is  so  strangely  different 
from  that  between,  say,  Fitzgerald  and  his 
background  is  never  made  quite  clear,  al¬ 
though  an  implied  contrast  between  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  two  writers  is  made  on  the  first 
page  of  the  book.  Moreover,  toward  the  end 
of  his  book,  Watkins  names  Fitzgerald  as  one 
of  six  exemplary  artists  whose  work  would 
have  to  be  discarded  if  the  critic  makes  too 
strident  a  demand  for  fiction  divorced  from 
autobiography. 

Professor  Watkins,  who  gives  some  evidence 
of  considerable  insight  into  Wolfe’s  peculiar 
artistry,  generally  prefers  to  keep  such  insights 
subordinate  to  his  plentiful  array  of  facts, 
which  unfortunately  lack  a  clear  thesis.  How¬ 
ever,  devotees  of  Wolfe  will  no  doubt  savor 
the  gossip,  reminiscences,  and  folksy  details 
which  Watkins  has  picked  up  and  recorded. 

John  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

**  Katherine  E.  Wheatley.  Racine  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Classicism.  Austin,  Texas,  University 
of  Texas  Press.  1956.  xi  +  345  pages.  $6. 
Professor  Wheatley’s  book  marks  a  further 
step  on  the  way  to  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  Racine  by  English-speaking  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  well,  in  order  to  dispel  erroneous 
notions  concerning  the  French  dramatist,  to 
find  out  how  falsely  he  was  presented  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  the  reasons  why. 

Racine’s  plays  were  badly  translated  and 
misrepresented  on  the  stage.  The  most  charac¬ 
teristic  parts  of  the  tragedies  were  omitted, 
changes  were  made  in  the  plots,  verses  added 
which  belied  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Racine’s 
ideas  concerning  tragedy  were  kept  from  the 
English  people,  who  lacked  the  information 
needed  to  appreciate  him  truly.  Critics  who 
wrote  of  Racine’s  plays  misinterpreted  them 
so  thoroughly  that  a  completely  false  idea  pre¬ 
vailed.  English  theories  of  classical  drama  were 
closer  to  those  of  the  generation  of  Corneille 
and  thus  unsympathetic  to  the  newer  ones  of 
Racine.  English  Classicism,  therefore,  was 
hostile  to  Racine  partly  from  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  partly  because  it  stood  for  something 
different. 

The  book  gives  an  attractive,  painstaking 
presentation,  which  is  rewarding  to  the  reader. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  P.  H.  Newby.  Revolution  and  Roses.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1957.  261  pages.  $3.50. 

This  amusing  novel  is,  as  the  title  suggests,  set 
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in  the  milieu  of  the  Egyptian  revolution  of 
1952  which  ousted  King  Farouk,  and  is  the 
love  story  of  an  Egyptian  officer  ^nd  an  Eng¬ 
lish  woman  journalist  who  entered  Egypt  il¬ 
legally.  Both  are  given  leading  roles  in  the 
revolution.  The  plot,  we  thought,  was  not  as 
absorbing  as  the  equally  fantastic,  but  un¬ 
comfortably  close  to  realistic,  story  of  univer¬ 
sity  life.  The  Picnic  at  Sat{J{ara  (1955). 

In  one  respect.  Revolution  and  Roses  is 
slightly  unfair  to  the  serious  underlying  cur¬ 
rents  which  produced  Egypt’s  bloodless  mili¬ 
tary  coup.  But,  as  this  reviewer  is  willing  to 
concede  on  the  basis  of  having  lived,  too,  in 
Egypt  for  a  while,  even  deadly  serious  things 
are  often  done  with  a  flamboyance,  fanfare, 
and  tragicomic  behavior  that  barely  stops 
short  of  the  ridiculous.  The  characterization, 
although  not  as  penetrating  as  in  the  earlier 
novel,  shows  that  Newby,  a  British  soldier 
who  served  in  France  and  the  Middle  East  in 
the  Second  World  War  and  was  released  to 
teach  English  literature  at  Cairo  University, 
knows  and  understands  the  complex  and 
sometimes  devious  Egyptian  temfjerament,  the 
cosmopolitan  urban  elements,  and  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people.  A  comment  we,  al¬ 
so,  heard  frequently  was;  “You  talk  of  sup¬ 
pressing  political  parties.  Egypt  never  has  had 
any  political  parties.  Just  groups  of  men  work¬ 
ing  in  their  own  interests.  All  false  and  wick¬ 
ed.”  But  the  Egyptians  have,  also,  idealism,  a 
love  of  freedom,  and  a  growing  confidence  in 
their  new-found  strength. 

The  story  gives  the  impression  of  authen¬ 
ticity  in  spite  of  the  emphasis  on  the  farcical 
elements.  Somebody  ought  to  make  a  comic 
opera  out  of  this.  B.  G.  D. 

**  Shohei  Ooka.  Fire  on  the  Plain.  Ivan  Mor¬ 
ris,  tr.  New  York.  Knopf.  1957.  246  pages. 
$3.50. 

Of  the  many  Japanese  novels  translated  in  re¬ 
cent  times  this  story  probably  shows  most 
clearly  the  influence  of  European  literary  tra¬ 
ditions.  It  is  the  story  of  physical  and  moral 
disintegration  following  military  disaster.  In 
its  stark  realism  it  recalls  pages  of  Stendhal 
and  more  recent  naturalistic  writers.  The  au¬ 
thor,  professor  of  French  literature  at  Kyoto 
University,  is  a  distinguished  translator  and 
novelist. 

The  sensitive  young  soldier  Tamura  is 
caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  disaster  following 
the  American  return  to  the  Philippines  after 
Leyte.  The  author  follows  him  in  his  down¬ 
ward  course  leading  ultimately  to  the  moral 
depths  of  cannibalism.  The  reaction  of  this 


urge  towards  human  bestiality  on  the  sensi¬ 
tive  mind  of  the  young  soldier  rescues  the  book 
from  sheer  horror.  The  pages  in  which  Ta¬ 
mura  clings  to  his  vision  of  God  amid  univer¬ 
sal  chaos  are  the  most  powerful  of  the  book. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

^  Gwen  Terasaki.  Bridge  to  the  Sun.  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  1957.  ix  +  260  pages.  $3.50. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  the  tender  love  story 
of  a  Eurasian  marriage,  developed  against  the 
background  of  the  devastating  effects  of  war. 
It  is  a  true  story,  the  “hero”  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Japanese  diplomatic  staff  in 
Washington  in  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days, 
where  he  met  a  girl  from  a  little  Tennessee 
town  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  Henceforth  the 
story  of  their  lives  is  the  story  of  the  war.  The 
couple  went  back  to  Japan  (where  their  daugh¬ 
ter  was  born)  and  suffered  all  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  terror,  the  result  of  war  condi¬ 
tions. 

It  is  a  moving,  beautiful  account  of  a  success¬ 
ful  interracial  marriage,  where  sympathy,  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  affection  break  down  all  bar¬ 
riers.  Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 

U niversity  of  California 

**  J.  R.  Hervey.  She  Was  My  Spring.  Christ¬ 
church,  N.  Z.  Caxton.  1954.  56  pages.  15/'. 
The  source  of  this  fourth  volume  of  the  New 
Zealand  poet  is  grief.  She  Was  My  Spring 
consists  largely  of  poems  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet’s  wife.  The  poems  are 
uneven  in  quality  but  this  is  only  natural  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  of  suffering  and  loss. 
The  desperateness  of  the  poet’s  situation  is 
poignantly  revealed  in  such  lines  as  “It  needs 
only  my  agony  /  To  furnish  our  eternity.” 
Consolation  is  still  alien  to  the  poet  but  there 
is  evidence  of  acceptance.  Death  has  not  made 
the  universe  appear  irrational  or  wild,  and  it 
is  that  sense  of  the  ordering  of  experience  that 
gives  the  volume  its  finest  quality. 

One  of  the  most  successful  poems  in  the 
volume  does  not  deal  with  death.  Entitled 
Train,  it  recalls  the  much  anthologized  Spen¬ 
der  poem.  Hervey ’s  poem,  however,  is  free  of 
the  self<onsciousness  of  the  early  Spender, 
who  was  finding  in  mechanization  and  science 
new  possibilities  for  poetry.  This  poem 
emerges  more  naturally  and  is  therefore  less 
sentimental.  The  gaiety  as  well  as  the  mechan¬ 
ized  power  of  the  speeding  mass  of  steel  find 
find  expression:  “Hurling  away  the  harvest, 
flinging  /  The  staid  hay-stacks  into  idiot 
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flight,  /  It  carves  the  day  /  With  angry  pur- 
fx)se,  /  And  the  doomed  houses  sail  away.” 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  0\la. 

**  Robert  T.  Moore,  ed.  Best  Poems  of  1955. 
Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  University  Press. 
1957.  vi  +  116  pages.  $3.50. 

This  is  the  eighth  annual  issue  in  a  series  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  together  the  best  poems  pub¬ 
lished  each  year  in  the  little  magazines  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  Considering  both  the  ad¬ 
mirable  intention  of  the  editors  to  encourage 
interest  in  new  talent,  and  the  highly  selective 
method  used  in  choosing  the  poems  which  will 
appear,  one  might  with  reason  expect  a  more 
impressive  collection  than  is  here  evident. 
Most  of  the  work  is  either  too  conventional  or 
too  derivative  to  be  remarkable;  and  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  anthology,  Eric 
Barker’s  elegy  for  Dylan  Thomas,  is  perhaps 
the  least  remarkable  of  all.  Although  the  book 
contains  one  excellent  poem — Richard  Wil¬ 
bur’s  “Love  Calls  Us  to  the  Things  of  This 
World” — and  a  number  of  commendable  ones, 
the  reader  may  question  whether  all  the  pieces 
included  really  are  the  best  poems  of  1955. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  Paul  Fussell,  Jr.  Theory  of  Prosody  in 
Eighteenth-Century  England.  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.  Connecticut  College.  1954. 
X  -|-  170  pages.  $3.50. 

Fussell  finds  “The  history  of  prosody  ...  in¬ 
separable  from  the  history  of  ideas.”  Hence 
his  monograph  becomes  no  mere  survey  of 
theories  of  meter;  instead,  it  examines  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  assumptions  of  taste,  tracing 
through  “liberal”  and  “conservative”  theories 
the  development  of  emphasis  upon  accentual- 
ism  in  such  writers  as  Allan  Ramsay  the 
Younger,  Sheridan,  Samuel  Say,  and  Joshua 
Steele.  Because  the  critical  approach  is  sound 
in  discovering  various  metrical  theories  emerg¬ 
ing  from  different  modes  of  aesthetic  sensibili¬ 
ty,  the  book  is  rooted  in  historical  evaluations. 
These  appraisals  are  so  suggestive  that  they 
ought  to  stimulate  further  studies  in  Augustan 
and  Romantic  theories  of  versification. 

Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

Bernard  Groom.  The  Diction  of  Poetry 
from  Spenser  to  Bridges.  Toronto.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Press.  1955.  ix  -J-  284 
pages.  $5.50. 

This  brief  history  of  the  diction  of  poetry  (not 


“poetic  diction”)  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
poets  who  Bernard  Groom  believes  created 
new  methods  of  expression  in  the  tradition  of 
poetic  language  founded  by  Spenser,  an  inno¬ 
vator  standing  for  the  fullest  liberty  in  word 
usage.  By  giving  a  broad  interpretation  to  the 
word  “Spenserian,”  Groom  is  able  to  include 
in  his  survey  most  of  the  major  English  poets 
since  1600,  who  in  turn  furnish  examples  of 
aphesis,  the  superfluous  prefix  and  suffix,  peri¬ 
phrasis,  farfetched  words,  compound  epithets, 
and  Latinisms  which  he  carefully  analyzes  as 
he  develops  his  thesis.  Of  interest  are  his  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  “Spenserian  period  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  diction”  of  the  eighteenth  century  re¬ 
vival  which  helped  transmit  certain  types  of 
p>oetic  word  usage  from  earlier  to  more  recent 
writers.  Although  Groom  feels  that  Tennyson 
was  “the  last  great  poet  who  could  work  with¬ 
out  a  sense  of  restriction  within  the  poetic  or¬ 
der  established  by  Spenser  and  Milton,”  he 
believes  that  the  Spenserian  tradition  has  not 
ended:  In  Robert  Bridges  he  sees  a  poet  who 
has  “reset  it  more  firmly  in  its  rightful  course 
and  infused  it  with  a  new  spirit  for  its  future 
career.” 

Betty  D.  Evans 
University  of  Of{lahoma 

Copyright  Law  Symposium  Number 

Eight.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1957.  xiv  -f-  146  pages.  $3.50. 

By  inspiring  the  writing  and  making  possible 
the  publication  of  these  four  essays  through 
the  Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Competition, 
the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors, 
and  Publishers  has  done  again  the  legal,  liter¬ 
ary,  and  musical  world  a  service.  The  first  of 
the  two  winning  essays — which  were  ad¬ 
judged  as  equal  and  awarded  duplicate  prizes 
— deals  with  “Piracy  in  high  places:  govern¬ 
mental  publications  and  copyright  law”  and  is 
an  excellent  and  exhaustive  examination  of 
this  baffling  area  of  copyright.  The  second, 
“Protection  of  comic  strips,”  deals  thoroughly 
with  the  development  of  laws  and  precedents 
designed  to  protect  the  originator  of  a  rather 
indefinable  but  lucrative  bit  of  profierty,  the 
comic  strip  character. 

The  first  of  the  two  papers  given  honorable 
mention  is  “The  Universal  Copyright  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  United  States:  A  Study  in 
Conflict  and  Compromise.”  This  presents  in 
clear  order  the  developments  which  have  led 
to  the  UCC,  its  primary  changes  to  existing 
law,  and  the  implications  of  these  changes  for 
national  and  international  publishing.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  those  making  their  living  by 
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the  pen  is  the  last  essay  entitled  “Depreciation 
and  Income  Aspects  of  Copyright  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.”  It  reviews 
the  law  and  is,  to  quote  the  judges,  “a  compe¬ 
tent  and  professional  analysis  of  some  of  the 
highly  technical  tax  problems  ever  present  in 
copyright  law.” 

These  papers,  though  by  law  students  and 
intended  as  contributions  to  legal  literature, 
are  clear  and  informative  even  to  one  with 
only  a  bare  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and 
would  be  well  worth  the  reading  for  anyone 
interested  in  copyright  law. 

G.  A.  Harrer 
Stanford  University  Library 

David  Daiches.  Literary  Essays.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1957.  vii  -|- 
225  pages.  $4.75. 

Readers  familiar  with  Daiches ’s  work  will  not 
be  surprised  that  this  collection  includes  dis¬ 
cussions  of  such  diverse  areas  as  the  writing 
of  literary  history  (Scottish  specifically),  trans¬ 
lating  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Whit¬ 
man,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Dylan  Thomas. 
But  they,  together  with  those  for  whom  this  is 
an  introduction  to  Daiches,  will  be  pleased 
with  the  quality  of  the  essays.  They  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  is  a  uniting  element  among 
these  seemingly  disparate  works:  Daiches ’s 
own  critical  temper,  which  will  be  observed, 
especially  in  the  thoughtful  and  interesting  es¬ 
say  on  the  “New  Criticism,”  to  be  very  similar 
to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  sought  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  emotional  attraction  of  the 
past  and  the  practical  demands  of  the  present. 

Wayne  Dodd 
University  of  Ot{lahoma 

*  Harry  Levin.  Contexts  of  Criticism.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1957.  xiii  -|-  294  pages.  $5. 

If  they  are  lucky,  scholars  at  lesser  institutions 
than  Harvard  will  have  their  miscellaneous 
articles  and  lectures  collected  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  university  presses  upon  retirement.  Harry 
Levin  can  present  to  the  public  such  a  volume 
containing  no  more  than  the  by-products  of 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  scholarly  activities.  A 
collection  of  this  nature  is  bound  to  touch  up¬ 
on  many  topics  which  the  author  has  discussed 
more  fully  elsewhere,  and  to  combine  them  in 
an  unpredictable  but  often  delightful  manner 
with  issues  of  apparently  less  urgency  to  him. 
The  result  is  a  book  which  is  both  informative 
and  bewildering,  fascinating  and — at  times — 
annoying.  At  his  best  (for  instance  in  the  es¬ 
say  on  “Balzac  and  Proust”),  he  is  penetrating 


and  brilliant;  but  there  are  also  passages  and 
pages  {vid.  the  discussion  of  the  term  “classi¬ 
cal”)  where  he  is  only  brilliant.  The  fireworks 
of  scholarship  and  cleverness  seem  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  substance.  On  the  other  hand,  one  has 
only  to  watch  him  getting  entangled  with 
Hemingway,  where  he  is  being  pulled  by  ani¬ 
mosity  and  admiration  in  opposite  directions, 
to  experience  literary  criticism  as  a  vital  activ¬ 
ity.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  term 
Klassii{  in  German  literature  by  no  means  ap¬ 
plies  “to  its  post-romantic  period”  (as  we  can 
read  on  page  40),  and  that  on  page  174  the 
words  “novel”  and  “Novelle”  get  confused  so 
that  Goethe’s  remark  about  the  “Novelle”  is 
wrongly  applied  to  the  “novel.” 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

Walter  Abell.  The  Collective  Dream  in 
Art.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1957.  xv  -j-  378  pages,  ill.  4"  ^9 
plates.  $7.50. 

With  broad,  bold  strokes,  the  late  Walter  Abell 
develops  here  an  imaginative  and  provocative 
approach  to  the  understanding  of  myth  and 
art  forms.  Calling  his  approach  a  “psycho-his¬ 
torical”  theory,  Abell  argues  cogently  that 
myth  and  artistic  expressions  are  imagery  man¬ 
ifestations  of  collective  social  tensions  which 
have  their  root  in  historical  conditions.  Rely¬ 
ing  heavily  on  Freudian  technique  and  con¬ 
ceptualization,  which  is  not  to  say  that  Abell  is 
necessarily  a  Freudian,  he  argues  that  the 
higher  forms  of  cultural  expressions  in  a  so¬ 
ciety  are  manifestations  of  a  “collective 
dream.”  Thus,  there  are  three  levels  to  Abell’s 
theory:  the  imagery  itself,  the  collective  ten¬ 
sions  from  which  this  imagery  derives,  and 
the  historical  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the 
tensions.  Certainly  this  type  of  analysis  ranges 
far  beyond  its  closest  kin,  iconology. 

The  provocativeness  of  this  work  stems  from 
the  emphasis  it  gives  to  integration  between 
the  arts,  psychology,  and  the  social  sciences. 
It  is,  in  Abell’s  view,  impossible  to  know  why 
the  myth  and  art  imagery  takes  a  particular 
form  in  any  era  or  culture  until  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  provide  an  explanation  of  the  historical 
circumstances.  Psychology,  both  individual 
and  social,  then  provides  an  explanation  of  the 
connecting  “tension  link”  between  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  imagery. 

One  need  not  agree  with  all  of  Abell’s  veri¬ 
fications  or  minor  theoretical  points  in  order 
to  find  the  work  very  illuminating  and  pro¬ 
vocative.  Louis  A.  Dow 

University  of  0/{lahoma 
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**  Gerald  Ellard,  S.J.  Master  Alcuin,  Litur- 
gist.  Chicago.  Loyola  University  Press. 
1956.  xiii  +  266  pages.  $4. 

Alcuin,  the  versatile  and  gifted  Saxon  noble¬ 
man  from  Northumbria,  served  Charlemagne 
not  only  as  statesman,  theologian,  and  educa¬ 
tor,  but  also  as  reformer  of  the  liturgy  and  its 
various  rites  then  current  in  the  Frankish  em¬ 
pire.  He  displayed  in  this  activity  not  only 
his  independent  thinking  but  also  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  achieve  literal  uniformity  in  a  wildly 
flowering  diversity  of  service  books  and  litur¬ 
gical  customs.  The  former  approach  of  Alcuin 
resulted  in  his  additions  to  authorized  books. 
The  materials  of  these  additions  were  either 
taken  from  foreign  collections  or  else  person¬ 
ally  composed  or  compiled.  The  second  ap¬ 
proach  resulted  in  the  intentional  Romaniza- 
tion  of  the  offices  of  worship,  a  Romanization 
which — incidentally — was  of  a  double  nature. 
For  there  was  the  strong  Roman  tradition  fa¬ 
miliar  to  Alcuin  on  account  of  his  Northum¬ 
brian  background  with  its  Irish  foundation 
that  stood  so  clearly  and  strongly  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Rome.  This  genuine  English  Roman- 
ity  brought  by  Alcuin  to  Frankland  there  re¬ 
ceived  fresh  impetus  from  the  close  connection 
of  Charlemagne,  the  defender  and  protector 
of  the  Church,  with  the  papacy. 

Taking  the  liturgical  anarchy  in  Charle¬ 
magne’s  empire  as  the  point  of  departure,  the 
author  successively  investigates  in  eleven  eru¬ 
dite  chapters  Alcuin’s  work  at  the  Frankish 
Court,  his  contribution  to  the  chant  in  the  lit¬ 
urgy  and  to  the  baptismal  rite,  then  Alcuin’s 
editions  of  the  Lectionary,  of  Pope  Hadrian’s 
Sacramentary  that  was  supplemented  by  him, 
of  his  little  missal  of  votive  masses,  and  the 
complicated  apologetic  labor  he  did  against 
the  heresy  of  adoptionism  in  defending  the 
Filioque  position,  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
creed  with  Filioque  sung  at  the  mass  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  certain  feasts.  These  manifold  ac¬ 
tivities  of  reform  are  topped  by  Alcuin’s  re¬ 
vision  of  Jerome’s  Vulgate  dedicated  to  Char¬ 
lemagne  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation  as 
emperor  on  Christmas  Day  in  the  year  800. 

The  absorption  of  much  of  Alcuin’s  liturgi¬ 
cal  work  into  the  Missal  fully  justifies  Father 
Ellard’s  conclusion  that  this  work  “is  the  most 
lasting  legacy  of  that  reform-partnership  be¬ 
tween  Charles  the  Great  and  Alcuin  of  York.” 
The  author  of  the  stimulating  volume  may 
now  be  called  America’s  leading  scholar  in 
the  field  of  historical  liturgy. 

Luitpold  Wallach 
Harpur  College  of  State  University 
of  New  Yor\ 


**  Samuel  Terrien.  Job:  Poet  of  Existence.  I  n- 
dianapolis,  Ind.  Bobbs-Merrill.  1957.  253 
pages.  $3.75. 

Departing  from  interpretations  of  the  book 
of  Job  as  a  sermon  of  edification  or  skepticism, 
a  presentation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent, 
or  an  attempt  to  justify  God’s  attitude  toward 
mankind,  the  author  suggests  a  new  reading 
of  Job  prompted  by  modern  cultural  trends. 
The  development  of  depth  psychology,  mod¬ 
ern  literary  explorations  into  man’s  “waste 
land”  existence,  the  growth  of  existential  phil¬ 
osophy,  contemporary  art  forms’  proclamation 
of  man’s  necessity  to  find  himself  within  an 
organic  community,  and  the  “theology  of  cri¬ 
sis”  evolving  from  the  threat  of  extinction  by 
twentieth-century  technical,  military,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  developments  parallel  certain  conditions 
and  discoveries  which  faced  Job  and  make  his 
enigmatic  situation  particularly  jjertinent  to 
modern  thought,  according  to  Terrien.  It  is 
his  contention  that  the  poem  of  Job  provides 
an  answer  to  the  riddle  of  existence.  Existence 
is  justified  when  man  turns  from  ultimate  self¬ 
concern  and  recognizes  “his  becoming  the 
concern  of  the  ultimate.”  This,  says  the  author, 
is  understood  by  the  artist  whose  creativity  is 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  wonder,  neither  ex¬ 
tremely  naive  and  “starry-eyed”  nor  over¬ 
whelmingly  awesome.  fune  Duncan 

University  of  0/^lahoma 

**  Gordon  Milne.  George  William  Curtis  and 
the  Genteel  Tradition.  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Indiana  University  Press.  1956.  x  -J-  294 
pages  -J-  4  plates.  $6. 

This  critical  biography  is  the  first  full-length 
study  of  Curtis  since  the  rash  of  appreciations 
which  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1892.  Himself  an  essayist  of  note  and  for 
many  years  the  Easy-Chair  editor  at  Harper’s, 
Curtis  knew  most  of  his  literary  contempora¬ 
ries  in  America  and  in  England.  But  it  was  as 
a  public  servant  that  he  probably  made  a  lar¬ 
ger  mark  on  American  life.  At  his  desk  and 
on  the  lecture  platform  he  labored  hard  in  the 
cause  of  anti-slavery,  feminism,  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  civil  service  reform — to  name  the 
more  important — and  stands  out,  among  such 
genteel  New  York  contemporaries  as  Sted- 
man,  Stoddard,  Taylor,  and  Gilder,  as  a  culti¬ 
vated,  responsible  Victorian  gentleman.  Milne 
makes  intelligently  selective  use  of  manuscript 
materials  as  well  as  the  published  writings  of 
Curtis,  and  approaches  his  subject  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  restraint. 

Bruce  Ingham  Granger 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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Robert  !•  Schwartz.  The  Complete  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Abbreviations.  New  York. 
Crowell.  1955.211  pages.  13.95. 

The  first  impression  one  gets  upon  opening 
this  work  is  that  the  type  is  painfully  small, 
even  for  a  book  which  is  not  to  be  read  but  to 
be  used  as  a  reference.  Also,  one  is  always  a  bit 
skeptical  about  anything  titled  “The  Com¬ 
plete  .  .  .”  For  instance,  two  well  known  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  A.A,U.P.  and  the  A.A.U.W., 
do  not  appear,  while  NCPMI  (National  Clay 
Pipe  Manufacturers,  Inc.)  does. 

The  method  used  is  to  give  the  abbreviation 
followed  by  the  term  or  terms  for  which  it 
stands,  and  the  area  of  usage  from  which  it 
comes,  as:  QR — Queen’s  Rook  (chess);  QRL 
— Are  you  busy?  (Radio).  Sometimes  the 
same  abbreviation  is  used  for  terms  from  wide¬ 
ly  divergent  fields,  as:  GM — Gen.  Mgr;  Gen. 
Motors;  Geological  Museum;  George  Medal; 
Gold  Medallist;  Grand  Master;  gun  metal; 
guided  missile.  Many  fields  are  included  in 
the  more  than  25,000  entries:  business,  law, 
science,  education,  music,  geography.  Army, 
Navy,  government,  religion,  fraternal  orders, 
labor  union,  stock  market,  engineering,  ra¬ 
dio,  etc.  A  real  hodge-podge. 

An  appendix  provides  signs  and  symbols 
from  astronomy,  mathematics,  meteorology, 
chemical  engineering,  the  Braille  alphabet, 
Roman  numerals,  together  with  the  alpha¬ 
bets  and  a  few  abbreviations  from  Greek,  Ger¬ 
man  script,  Russian,  and  Hebrew. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  The  International  Who’s  Who.  London. 
Europa.  20th  ed.,  1956.  xvi  1,035  2<ol. 
pages.  $18.50. 

This  edition  completes  the  second  decade  of  a 
very  useful  reference  work.  The  foreword, 
which  seems  to  be  getting  briefer  and  more 
factual  with  each  issue,  emphasizes  the  import¬ 
ance  of  biographees’  filling  in  the  question¬ 
naire,  since  their  entries  will  be  omitted  if  it  is 
impossible  to  check  on  recent  activities  and 
present  address.  The  roster  is  limited  to  per¬ 
sons  having  an  international  reputation  and 
even  with  this  criterion  it  is  impossible  to  catch 
them  all.  It  would  appear  that  the  editors  have 
done  better  by  the  United  States  and  Europe 
than  they  have  by  Asia  and  Latin  America, 
but,  considering  the  relative  accessibility  of  in¬ 
formation,  the  balance  is  surprisingly  good 
and  worldwide.  The  rise  and  fall  of  jjersonal- 
ities  in  the  wake  of  historical  developments  is 
clearly  traceable  (e.g.,  this  issue  omits  Moham¬ 
med  Naguib  and  adds  Pierre  Poujade).  All 


items  are  brief,  presenting  professional 
achievements  and  omitting  personal  data. 

For  its  wide  coverage  and  usefulness  this  is 
a  necessary  tool  for  every  library,  radio  station, 
newspaper  office,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  William  R.  Shepherd.  Historical  Atlas. 
New  York.  Barnes  &  Noble.  8th  ed.,  1956. 
xii  -f-  341  pages,  ill.  $12.50. 

Long  a  classic  in  its  field,  the  Shepherd  Atlas 
was  out  of  print  for  years.  Since  the  plates  of 
the  seventh  edition  (1929),  originally  made  in 
Germany,  were  destroyed  during  the  war,  this 
edition  was  printed  by  offset  lithography.  It 
contains  all  the  maps  of  the  seventh  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  and  a  special  supplement 
of  eight  historical  maps  for  the  period  since 
1929  prepared  by  C.  S.  Hammond  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  five  colors  and  covering  the  world  from 
2100  B.C.  to  1956  A.D.,  this  atlas  is  one  of  the 
best  smaller  general  atlases  on  the  market.  It 
is  concise,  convenient,  and  comprehensive  as 
to  both  detail  and  field  and  is  well  known  for 
its  scholarly  accuracy.  All  who  have  regretted 
that  this  excellent  reference  work  was  out  of 
print  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  it  is  again 
available.  William  E.  JJvezey 

University  of  O/^lahoma 

**  Maria  Leach.  The  Beginning:  Creation 
Myths  Around  the  World.  New  York. 
Funk  8c  Wagnalls.  1956.  253  pages.  $3.50. 
Following  an  introduction  briefly  detailing  the 
various  theories  about  the  beginning  of  the 
world  held  at  times  by  astronomers,  physicists, 
and  geologists,  the  author  recounts  some  sixty- 
two  stories  of  the  creation.  Beginning  in  Rou- 
mania,  she  turns  to  the  North,  Central,  and 
South  American  Indians;  then  to  Africa, 
“Oceania”  (Formosa,  Hawaii,  etc.),  Siberia, 
Ainu  (Japan),  and  Classic  (Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Germanic,  etc.). 

The  stories  are  well  told,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  very  few,  are  also  simply  enough 
told  that  children  of  reading  age  can  enjoy 
them.  This  reviewer  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  excerpts  from  the  Popol  Vuh 
and  “Something  from  Nothing,”  the  Chinese 
creation  myth. 

The  typography  and  illustrations  are  un¬ 
usual — and  while  they  are  a  bit  black  for  our 
taste,  nevertheless,  the  drawings  by  Jan  Bell 
Fairservis  are  quite  intriguing. 

Mary  E.  Stith 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press 
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**  Manuel  de  Pcdrolo.  Les  finestres  s'obren 
de  nit.  Palma  dc  Mallorca.  Moll.  1957.  203 
pages.  20  ptes. 

Ingenious  and  most  effective  characterization 
of  a  brilliant  young  philosopher.  Opening  with 
the  news  of  his  unexpected  death  after  the 
publication  of  Rao  d’esser,  which  is  merely  in¬ 
tended  as  the  introduction  to  the  projected 
more  mature  revelation  of  his  theories,  gradu¬ 
ally  we  penetrate  into  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
life,  character,  and  accomplishment  by  means 
of  a  series  of  very  original  types  of  exposition. 
Such  diversified  elements  as  the  diary  of  a  girl 
friend,  an  unpunctuated  stream  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  a  scholarly  article  on  his  philosophy,  his 
own  correspondence  with  a  friend,  the  solilo¬ 
quy  of  a  family  servant  blend  with  straight 
narration  into  a  natural  and  well-knit  picture 
of  Carles  Puiggali.  Really  a  triumph  of  able 
literary  synthesis. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

^  Bernat  Vidal  i  Tomas.  La  vida  en  rosa. 
Palma  de  Mallorca.  Moll.  1957.  165  pages. 
20  ptes. 

Fired  by  the  same  incentive  as  the  new  literary 
group.  La  Font  de  les  Tortugues,  Bernat  Vidal 
i  Tom^s  has  made  distinctive  contributions  to 
the  Palma  quarterly,  Ponent,  and  the  recent 
Recull  de  Contes  Balears  and  the  tertulies  held 
in  his  pharmacy  in  the  typical  Mallorcan  south 
shore  village  of  Santanyi  have  inspired  keen, 
fruitful  literary  discussions  among  significant 
painters  and  writers  of  the  island. 

In  his  own  unusual  manner,  this  novel Jista- 
cronista  participates  in  the  local  scene  as  an 
absorbed  but  slightly  ironic  spectator  sketch¬ 
ing  in  the  setting  with  swift,  unerring  strokes 
and  evoking  real  persons  in  a  quiet,  low-toned 
style  that  imperceptibly  draws  the  reader  into 
the  essence  of  that  very  life  in  all  four  delight¬ 
ful  contes  but  especially  in  the  summer  resort 
idyll  from  which  the  collection  takes  its  name. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
BerJ^eley,  Calif. 

**  Grethe  Heltberg.  Som  duft  af  vilde  roser. 
Kpbenhavn.  Hagerup.  1956.  263  pages. 
16.75  kr. 

This  story  of  life  in  a  Danish  provincial  com¬ 
munity  centers  around  Corinna  Ronning,  a 


mature  and  emancipated  woman  who  knows 
the  material  joys  of  life,  and  Ragnild,  a  high 
school  girl  from  a  respectable  but  uninspiring 
home.  The  conflict  with  convention  in  the 
course  of  Corinna’s  love  affair  is  the  motivat¬ 
ing  element.  Grethe  Heltberg ’s  fine  sense  for 
the  lyrical  moment  lends  a  special  beauty  to 
her  language.  The  main  characters  are  sharply 
drawn,  the  narrative  entertaining;  but  the  ul¬ 
timate  effect  of  the  book  is  little  more  than  a 
well  executed  picture  of  an  episode  from  daily 
life  in  the  provinces. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Libraries 

^  Niels  E.  Nielsen.  Dagen  med  smil  og  tdrer. 

Kpbenhavn.  Hasselbalch.  1956.  268  pages. 
18.50  kr. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  taken  from  a  poem  by 
Thpger  Larsen,  “Under  Stjerner,”  and  it  is 
not  inappropriate  for  it  to  be  inspired  from 
this  source.  This  tale  of  a  rather  peculiar 
couple  on  a  small  farm  is  a  good  portrayal  of 
family  life  with  its  trials  and  joys.  The  picture 
of  the  occupation  period  is  especially  effective, 
and  the  book  is  a  fine  document  of  this  period 
in  Danish  history.  Neither  Nielsen  nor  Lar¬ 
sen  is  a  great  writer,  but  both  know  the  heart 
of  a  people  and  how  they  like  to  have  it  in¬ 
terpreted  to  themselves. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuefty  Libraries 

Otto  Gclsted.  Udvalgte  digte.  K0benhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1957.  279  pages.  15  kr. 

A  collection  of  “selected”  poems  extracted 
from  sixteen  previously  published  books  may 
prove  the  poet  to  be  prolific,  though  not  nec¬ 
essarily  selective.  It  appears  that  there  are 
still  some  poets  who  celebrate  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  and  curse  Winter  in  the  same  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way.  Pedestrian  poems,  of  course,  will 
always  continue  to  be  written,  and  there  are  a 
good  number  of  them  in  this  volume.  But  hid¬ 
den  amongst  these,  if  one  searches  carefully, 
are  delightful  little  gems  such  as  the  piece  en¬ 
titled  Kuo  Hsi,  about  a  Chinese  painter  and 
his  delicate  method  of  painting,  which  the 
delicacy  of  the  poem  compliments. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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®  Erik  Knudscn,  Ivan  Malinovski,  cds.  Ti 
dansks  poeter.  K0benhavn.  Gyldcndal. 
1956. 135  pages,  ill.  9.75  kr. 

The  editors  present  typical,  yet  outstanding, 
examples  of  Danish  lyric  poetry  composed 
since  World  War  Two.  By  limiting  themselves 
to  a  small  number  of  poets,  they  are  able  to 
offer  a  fairly  large  selection  of  poems  for  each 
one.  Only  two  of  the  ten  poets  included  are 
not  living  contemporaries:  Gustaf  Munch-Pe- 
tersen,  who  was  killed  in  1938  after  joining 
the  International  Brigade  in  Spain,  and  Mort 
Nielsen,  who  died  in  1944  at  the  age  of  22. 
The  Heretica  group  is  represented  by  Ole  Wi- 
vel,  Thorkild  Bjprnvig,  and  Frank  Jaeger, 
whose  antirationalism  is  opposed  by  Erik 
Knudsen  and  Halfdan  Rasmussen. 

The  abstract  language  in  which  some  of  the 
poems  are  couched  reflects  a  similar  trend  in 
modern  painting  and  the  graphic  arts  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  attractive  volume  includes  ten 
vignettes  by  Scandinavian  artists,  chosen  for 
their  aesthetic  affinity  with  the  work  of  the 
poets  concerned. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Peter  Jaspers.  Waarom  sped  je  niet,  Vin¬ 
cent?  Baarn.  Hollandia.  1956.  239  pages. 
6.90  fl. 

The  reason  four-year-old  little  Vincent  does 
not  play  is  that  his  mother  has  filled  his  life 
with  tensions  and  frustrations  because  she  is 
too  absorbed  in  her  meaningless  social  activi¬ 
ties  to  understand  him.  Peter  Jaspers  under¬ 
stands  children  and  their  awkward  and  un¬ 
certain  relationships  with  adults,  and  she 
knows  that  the  problems  of  adults  add  to  the 
suffering  of  the  children  who  depend  on  them. 
The  dialogue  is  often  very  effective,  but  it  is 
unable  to  cover  up  the  child  psychology  texts 
that  sometimes  seem  to  be  lying  open  in  the 
background.  In  spite  of  a  few  structural  de¬ 
fects,  however,  this  novel  by  a  new  young  writ¬ 
er  shows  talent. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
New  Yorl(  University 

**  Gert  Helbemae.  Kdgu  odraok\aga.  Lund. 

Kirjanike.  1953.  300  pages.  $L75. 

This  novel  by  an  Estonian  writer  who  at  pres¬ 
ent  makes  his  home  in  London  takes  us  to  the 
Estonian  capital  Tallinn  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  Two.  It  is  an  excellent  character  study  of 
a  young  singer,  Valmar  Sumer,  who  fails  to 
win  recognition  as  a  concert  soloist  because  of 
his  extreme  ambition  and  lack  of  self-criticism. 
His  activities  alienate  his  intelligent  and 


charming  wife  after  he  becomes  a  turncoat 
during  the  first  Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia. 
Valmar’s  life  is  ended  by  the  bullet  of  a  poli- 
tru\  when  he,  as  a  member  of  a  punishment 
unit,  is  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  unit’s  truck. 

Linda  Raun 
Chicago  Public  Library 

^  Voldemar  Dun.  Vis  paari  susse.  Lund. 

Kirjanike.  1952.  287  pages.  $3.75. 

This  is  a  grim  but  thrilling  story  of  workers’ 
life  in  Leningrad,  a  city  overpopulated  and 
short  of  almost  everything  in  the  postrevolu¬ 
tion  era.  In  the  floodlight  is  the  tragedy  of  a 
lonely  old  widow,  Marfa,  unable  to  adjust  to 
the  new  Soviet  state  with  its  morals  and  laws 
which  contrast  with  everything  she  has  been 
accustomed  to.  She  shares  her  small  room 
with  a  factory  girl  and  her  boy  friend  and 
gains  a  livelihood  by  making  slippers  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  at  the  market  until  she  is  caught  by 
the  Soviet  militia.  She  is  imprisoned,  tried, 
and  found  guilty  of  spoculation. 

Linda  Raun 
Chicago  Public  Library 

**  Maurice  Gilliams.  Vita  Brevis.  I,  11.  Ant- 
werpon.  De  Vries-Brouwers.  n.d.  196,  178 
pages. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  these  first  two  volumes 
(there  will  be  four)  of  Gilliams’s  collected 
works.  We  knew  before  that  Gilliams  merited 
greater  distinction  than  he  has  received  here¬ 
tofore.  The  opportunity  to  read  his  work  en 
bloc  only  strengthens  that  conviction.  Here 
the  spirit  of  an  extremely  sensitive,  mystic- 
lyrical  seer  and  listener  burns  with  a  pure 
flame:  What  he  reveals  of  the  soul  of  a  child 
who  is  born  to  see,  to  suffer,  and  to  glorify, 
equals  the  tender  anxiety  of  Make  Laurids 
Brigge,  while  avoiding  the  pathological 
depths.  Every  experience  is  verinnerlicht, 
without  losing  its  separate,  objective  basis  in 
the  sharp  observation  of  men  and  objects. 

Striking  is  the  maturity  reached  by  Gilliams 
in  his  early  work.  The  masterly  sketch  “Het 
Verlangen”  bears  none  of  the  earmarks  of 
youthful  overreaching.  It  is  found  in  the  first 
volume,  together  with  other  prose  studies  and 
many  px)ems,  both  early  and  late,  including  the 
cycle  “Maria-leven.”  The  second  volume  con¬ 
sists  of  the  fragile  biography  “Elias  of  het  ge- 
vecht  met  de  nachtegalen”  and  its  conclusion 
in  Winter  te  Antwerpen  (see  B.A.  30:1,  p. 
105).  Generally,  the  unique  contribution  of 
Gilliams’s  prose  establishes,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  critic,  its  pre-eminence  over  the  pjoems. 
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although  these  are  a  valuable  achievement  in 
themselves. 

Dirl{^  Baay 
Grinnell  College 

^  Maurice  Roelants.  Gebed  om  een  goed 
einde.  Brussel.  Manteau.  2nd  ed.,  1956. 
206  pages.  90  Bel.  fr. 

A  beautiful  novel  about  a  boy  who  develops 
the  determination  never  to  turn  his  back  on 
life  but  to  accept  the  evil  with  the  good  and 
attempt  to  strike  a  fair  balance.  His  resolve 
is  strengthened  by  moving  memories  of  his 
mother  and  grandfather  who  “withdrew  from 
life”  before  death.  The  boy’s  life  is  a  contin¬ 
uing  prayer  that  his  own  life  “may  come  to  a 
good  end.”  Characterized  by  the  sensitivity  of 
Flemish  and  Dutch  writers  for  the  inner  life 
of  a  child,  the  book  is  lyrical  and  reflective  in 
character,  though  it  contains  occasional  brief 
but  vivid  narrative  passages. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Jan  Walravens,  comp.  Vijfde  l^olom.  Brus¬ 
sel.  Manteau.  96  pages  -f-  8  plates.  38 
Bel.  fr. 

The  pocket-size  volume  contains  eight  short 
stories  written  by  the  youngest  of  the  post¬ 
war  generation  of  Flemish  authors,  their 
ages  varying  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty- 
eight.  In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  subjects,  the 
stories  leave  a  total  impression  of  homo¬ 
geneity.  In  all  a  concern  for  internal  rather 
than  external  development  is  evident.  This 
is  not  new,  but  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  after  the 
experimental  meanderings  mainly  of  poets  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Due  to  the  investigative 
nature  of  these  excursions,  the  experiment  it¬ 
self  threatened  to  become  principal  instead  of 
secondary. 

In  these  eight  stories  the  experiment  is  still 
too  important,  but  there  is  proof  of  genuine 
interest  in  subject  matter,  as  is  shown  in  the 
contributions  from  Ivo  Michiels,  Libera  Car- 
lier.  Lode  Weyk,  and  Frans  de  Bruyn.  There 
is  skilful  characterization  and  good  descrij}- 
tion,  but  even  here  excessive  playfulness  some¬ 
times  takes  over.  This  preference  for  trou¬ 
vailles  became  the  stumbling  block  for  Gust 
Gils  and  Maurice  D’Haese.  Wim  Meeuwis  is 
removed  from  the  experiment  and  therefore 
contrasts  with  the  others. 

Of  all  eight,  Ivo  Michiels  appears  to  be  most 
promising  with  his  “Journal  Brut.”  Here  the 
experiment  has  become  a  convincing  tech¬ 
nique,  instead  of  a  subject  in  itself.  Jan  Wal¬ 
ravens  wrote  an  introduction.  Short  biograph¬ 


ical  sketches  and  photographs  of  the  authors 
enliven  the  publication. 

H.  L.  Uffelaar 

Gainesville ,  Ga. 

**  Richard  Minne.  In  den  zoeten  inval  en 
andere  gedichten.  Amsterdam.  Van  Oor- 
schot.  1955.  180  pages. 

A  Flemish  poet  (b.  1891),  one  of  a  group  of 
four  editors  of  a  short-lived  literary  maga¬ 
zine,  Het  Fonteintje,  who  sought  to  maintain 
more  or  less  conservative  literary  forms  and 
viewpoints  against  the  Expressionists.  He 
came  to  be  known  as  a  poet  who,  though  pre¬ 
dominantly  serious  and  lyrical  in  temper,  was 
given  to  sharp  and  unexpected  ironic  turns  of 
thought  and  technique.  This  volume  of  short 
poems,  some  of  them  epigrammatic,  contains 
good  examples  of  his  style.  The  poet  here 
gives  sudden  sly  twists  to  both  idea  and  form, 
usually  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  playing  tricks, 
in  a  good  sense,  with  words  and  rhymes.  But 
serious  and  impressive  insights  are  by  no 
means  lacking. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Siobhan  nl  Shuilleabhain.  Ctirsai  Randolf. 
Dublin,  S£irs6al  fic  Dill.  1957.  92  pages. 
3/6. 

Contemporary  writers  in  Irish  do  not  seem  to 
hit  off  very  well  the  mystery  or  detective  story. 
The  perversity  of  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  there  seems  to  be  in  consequence  an  in¬ 
creasing  pursuit  of  that  genre.  The  present 
slender  tale  by  Joan  O’Sullivan  starts  with  a 
rather  promising  situation:  A  couple  of  medi¬ 
cal  students  purchase  a  skeleton — the  “Ran¬ 
dolf”  of  the  title — which  on  occasion  proves 
to  have  an  eerie  personality  of  its  own.  Rela¬ 
tively  little  is  developed  from  this,  however, 
and  the  rest  of  the  plot  is  quite  perfunctory. 
“Randolf’s  Career”  will  do  well  enough  to 
while  away  a  couple  of  dull  hours,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  a  great  mystery  classic. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

**  Ramon  Otero  Pedrayo.  Entre  a  vendima  e 
a  castaheira.  Vigo.  Galaxia.  1957.  167 
pages,  ill. 

In  all  but  one  of  his  twenty  new  tales  and 
sketches  the  author  evokes  the  country  folk 
of  Galicia  in  their  own  old-fashioned  sf>eech, 
not  easy  to  understand,  even  if  you  know  Por¬ 
tuguese.  The  regionalism  is  correspondingly 
limited  to  one  small  part  of  the  province;  the 
sea  and  the  deep  estuaries,  i.e.,  all  avenues  to 
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the  wide  world  are  excluded.  The  fantastic  po¬ 
etically  mingles  with  realistic  character  studies 
in  the  “histories  told  by  the  sound  of  the  kind¬ 
ly  rain  dripping  on  the  stone  slabs  of  neglected 
sheds.”  The  reader  is  rewarded  with  excellent 
new  variations  on  the  Santa  Compana,  the  rest¬ 
less  difuntinos,  and  other  ancient  spooks. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Kostas  Kotzias.  Ho  Kapmsmenos  Oura- 
nos.  Athenai.  1956.  285  pages. 

Sophia  Tournake.  Naples  Histories.  Athe¬ 
nai.  1957.  95  pages. 

The  first  book  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  satisfactory  novels  definitely  based  upon 
the  role  of  Greece  in  World  War  Two  and 
later.  The  author  pictures  the  life  of  a  humble 
family  in  one  of  the  poorer  suburbs  of  Athens, 
describes  the  entrance  of  the  sons  into  the 
army,  the  wounding  of  the  older  son  and  the 
participation  of  another  son  in  the  Antartes, 
the  Greek  underground  which  later  turned 
against  the  government  in  the  Communist  at¬ 
tempt  to  seize  Greece.  He  also  describes  the 
hard  struggle  of  the  wretched  inhabitants 
after  the  liberation  to  bind  up  the  old  wounds 
and  to  renew  normal  life.  The  story  is  well 
worth  reading. 

The  second  volume  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories  dedicated  to  “those  who  love  and  re¬ 
spect  man.”  They  are  simple  tales  of  unassum¬ 
ing  and  unim{X)rtant  people  who  yet  find  it  in 
their  power  to  suffer  trials  and  tribulations, 
even  death  itself,  with  “a  smile  on  their  faces” 
(the  title  of  the  last  story,  the  account  of  a 
young  Greek  w'ho  is  tortured  to  death  in  the 
wat,  and  which  concludes,  “Greece  is  not  dy¬ 
ing,  for  Greece  is  an  idea”).  Whether  it  is  the 
soldier  on  the  battlefield  or  in  prison  or  the 
old  seamstress  Kera  Koukouro,  doing  her  un¬ 
imaginative  and  quiet  job,  they  all  feel  their 
human  dignity  and  without  boasting  meet 
their  appointed  fate.  An  unassuming  but 
touching  collection  of  tales  well  told. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Laszl6  N6meth.  Galilei.  Budapest.  Csillag. 

1955.  Ixxi  127  pages.  5  ft. 

This  allegorical  drama  epitomizes  the  plight 
of  intellectuals  under  tyranny  at  all  times.  It 
also  symbolizes  the  personal  fate  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  and  critics  of 
his  country.  Before  and  during  World  War 
Two  his  (anti-Nazi  and  anti-Communist)  po¬ 
litical  ideas  revolutionized  Hungarian  youth. 
During  the  years  of  Stalinist  terror  he  was 


consistently  silent.  The  post-Stalin  period  of 
liberalization,  much  more  genuine  in  Hun¬ 
gary  that  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  write  again.  He  still  had  to 
listen  to  an  inner  censorship,  but  the  histori¬ 
cal  analogies  in  his  works,  though  very  cau¬ 
tiously  presented,  were  widely  understood  and 
appreciated. 

Galilei  seems  to  follow  historical  events 
faithfully.  The  age  of  the  Inquisition  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  rather  restrained  manner.  The 
drama  depicts  flesh  and  blood  characters.  And 
yet,  in  certain  scenes,  the  manifestations  of 
some  of  the  characters  show  a  striking  parallel 
between  the  procedures  of  the  Inquisition's 
“Holy  Tribunal”  and  those  of  modern  totali¬ 
tarian  tribunals:  concentrating  upon  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  intention,  interrogation  by  tor¬ 
ture,  the  subordination  of  science  to  the  Welt¬ 
anschauung — we  find  that  all  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  are  common  to  both  ages. 

The  hero’s  final  reaction  to  the  pressure  of 
mental  tyranny  in  the  drama  is,  however,  not 
a  generally  followed  one.  After  long  inner 
struggles,  Nemeth’s  Galileo  sacrifices  his  per¬ 
sonal  integrity  in  the  hope  that  this  will  en¬ 
able  his  ideas  to  survive.  But  in  most  healthy 
societies  and  creative  geniuses,  human  person¬ 
ality  is  more  integral.  In  them  the  thirst  for 
truth  is  so  overwhelming  that  they  finally  re¬ 
volt.  This  happened  in  Hungary  and  one  of 
the  first  who  welcomed  this  revolution  was 
Uszlo  N6meth. 

The  fate  of  this  drama  is  similar  to  the 
plight  of  most  literature  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  Written  several  years  ago,  Galilei  was  at 
long  last  published  in  a  literary  periodical  in 
January,  1955.  Even  its  rehearsals  were  start¬ 
ed.  The  returning  Stalinist  tide,  however, 
banned  it  for  another  long  period.  Not  be¬ 
fore  the  so-called  Writers’  Revolt  won  a  de¬ 
cisive  victory  in  September,  1956,  could  the 
drama  be  presented.  But  from  that  time  to 
the  October  Revolution,  the  National  Theater 
played  it  with  great  success.  This  year  it  also 
appeared  in  book  form  as  part  of  a  collection 
of  Nemeth’s  historical  dramas. 

Istvdn  Csicsery-Rdnay 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Jens  Andvig.  Korset.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 
Norsk.  1955.  252  pages. 

The  religious  problem  novel  is  unusually  pop¬ 
ular  in  Norway,  and  the  genre  is  a  useful  one 
for  identifying  modern  trends  in  Norwegian 
life  and  thought.  The  protagonist  of  Korset  is 
Knut  Grani,  a  remarkable  man  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  whose  mission  is  to  combat  the  ortho- 
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dox  superstitions  about  hell.  He  sees  how 
these  notions  have  crept  into  popular  educa¬ 
tion  as  an  insidious  poison,  and  subsequently 
how  they  encourage  animal  emotions  and  un¬ 
reasonable  hate.  Sharp  character  portrayal 
and  swiftly  moving  action  help  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  message  of  the  novel  with  a  minimum 
of  rhc  didactic. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Asta  Holth.  Kornet  og  jreden.  Oslo.  Gyl- 
dendal  Norsk.  1955.  256  pages.  19.50  kr. 
Far  in  the  north  woods  of  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den  lives  a  sturdy  community  of  peasants  of 
Finnish  origin.  Asta  Holth  has  chosen  the 
lives  of  two  of  them,  Pal  Tyyskiainen  and  his 
Kerttu,  for  a  novel  of  life  and  traditions  in  this 
region  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  love  story  is  both  ten¬ 
der  and  meaningful  and  is  never  subordinated 
to  the  local  color  element.  Holth  has  a  well 
developed  sense  of  the  dramatic,  but  he  reveals 
much  self-discipline,  and  he  controls  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  picturesque  setting.  There  are 
a  few  psychologically  questionable  portions  of 
the  narrative,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  an  evenly 
balanced,  well-informed  historical  novel. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Kulturoptimisme  og  foi/^eopplysning.  Os¬ 
lo.  Aschehoug.  1956.  147  pages.  29.50  kr. 
This  work  is  a  Festschrift  in  honor  of  Library 
Director  Arne  Kildal’s  seventieth  birthday. 
Kildal  was  possibly  one  of  the  first  of  the  long 
stream  of  Norwegians  who  have  studied  Li¬ 
brary  Science  in  the  United  States.  He  took 
his  degree  in  this  subject  in  1907  and  worked 
both  at  Yale  and  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
before  returning  to  Norway  in  1910  to  take  an 
important  post  at  Bergen. 

The  book  consists  of  one  poem  and  thirteen 
essays  and  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the 
essays.  As  used  by  its  author,  Mathilde  Ofte- 
dal  Broch,  the  word  kulturoptimisme  seems  to 
mean  faith  in  the  perfectability  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gians,  especially  of  their  younger  generation. 
The  latter  are  by  no  means  as  bad  as  they 
might  be,  possibly  by  no  means  as  bad  as  they 
are  generally  thought  to  be.  Einar  Haugen, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  makes  the 
Norwegian- American  contribution  with  “Nor¬ 
wegian  Books  on  Norwegian-American 
•Shelves.” 

Leslie  F.  Smith 

University  of  Oklahoma 


**  Jozef  Mackiewicz.  Kontra.  Paryz.  Instytut 
Literacki.  1957.  273  pages. 

The  book  has  two  aspects.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
Cossack  family  before  and  during  World  War 
Two.  Dymitr  (Mitia)  Kolcow  is  the  principal 
character  of  the  novel.  It  consists  of  three  parts, 
“Jak  do  tego  doszlo,”  “Splyn^lo  wodami 
Drawy,”  “Azjaci.”  Judged  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  novel,  the  book  becomes  vul¬ 
nerable  in  more  than  one  resjject.  With  its 
third  part  reaching  for  more  “Asians”  and 
taking  the  action  far  beyond  the  Kolcow  fam¬ 
ily,  the  reader  may  be  left  with  the  feeling  that 
the  composition  is  loose-jointed  and  somewhat 
lacking  in  integration.  It  may  also  be  argued 
whether  on  the  pages  of  this  novel  Mitia  Kol¬ 
cow  does  come  to  life  fully  in  flesh  and  blood. 

All  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  work.  The 
book  can  also  be  viewed  as  a  document,  and 
it  is  here  that  its  chief  value  lies.  Now  every¬ 
thing  in  all  three  parts  of  the  work  becomes 
important.  The  author — consciously  or  sub- 
sciously — has  sacrihced  the  novel  to  this  docu¬ 
mentary  aspect  of  the  novel.  Toward  the  end 
of  World  War  Two  the  Western  Allies  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  signed  a  P.O.W.  Exchange  Pact. 
Within  the  Pact  an  agreement  was  made  in 
Vienna  on  May  23,  1945,  between  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Soviet  Russia  to  the  effect  that  all  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  who  were  Soviet  citizens  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  Two  should  be  hand¬ 
ed  over  to  Soviet  military  authorities.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  way  in  which  the  orders  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  agreement  were  carried  out 
by  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  8th 
Battalion  (its  commanding  officer,  Lt.  Col. 
Malcolm,  was  at  the  time  on  leave  in  England) 
belongs  to  the  most  shocking  and,  perhaps,  the 
best  parts  of  the  book.  The  whole  operation 
performed  by  the  British  is  done  partly  by  un¬ 
fair  trickery  and  partly  by  brute  force.  When 
the  Cossacks  learn  what  seems  to  them  an  in¬ 
credible  fact,  they  feel  betrayed.  A  few  are 
successful  in  committing  suicide.  The  others 
slowly  realize  that  the  would-be  saviors  have 
condemned  them  to  death  or,  at  best,  to  a  life 
in  forced-labor  camps.  Many  old  emigrants 
(against  the  terms  of  the  agreement)  share  the 
fate  of  the  condemned.  In  one  masterfully  de¬ 
scribed  scene  the  praying  Cossacks  are  beaten 
by  British  soldiers.  Mackiewicz  pushes  before 
our  eyes  the  very  facts  which  we  try  or  tend  to 
forget.  George  P.  Maciuszko 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

**  Waclaw  Solski.  Rysy  Twarzy.  London. 

Nakladem  Czytelnikow.  1957.  251  pages. 
Probably  no  group  is  a  more  tragic  victim  of 
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the  Cold  War  than  the  sclf-cxilcd  authors  from 
Eastern  Europe.  Living  and  dealing,  as  they 
do,  with  the  Word  and  the  Thought,  they 
need,  above  all,  the  most  intimate  contact  with 
the  souls  of  their  readers,  their  fears  and  hopes. 
This  they  cannot  have.  Thus,  cut  off  from  all 
communication  by  the  political  schism  of  our 
time,  and  lacking  any  identifiable  image  of 
their  readership,  they  continue  to  write  as  best 
they  can.  As  the  complex  present  tends  to  be 
beyond  their  reach,  their  topics  become  intro- 
and  retrospective.  Moreover,  one  major  prob¬ 
lem,  evoked  by  Communism’s  conquest  of 
their  societies,  plagues  their  souls.  This  prob¬ 
lem  reduces  itself  to  the  question:  Why  have 
so  many  of  us  (or,  in  the  case  of  ex-Commun- 
ists,  I  myself)  found  meaning  and  historic  in¬ 
volvement  in  a  creed  which,  as  we  (and  I) 
should  have  clearly  seen,  is  a  cruel  and  im¬ 
moral  travesty  on  human  aspirations.^ 

This  moral  inquiry  underlies  most  of  the 
writing  of  ex-East  European  authors.  From 
Koestler  to  Milosz  to  Solski,  they  tend  to  ex¬ 
amine — auto-  or  sociobiographically — the  fate 
of  their  generation  and  to  present  in  the  dra¬ 
mas  of  their  heroes  the  moral  dilemmas  of  a 
schizophrenic  world. 

Solski’s  new  book,  his  seventh,  is  a  case  in 
point.  Within  the  framework  of  a  novel  wov¬ 
en  around  one  main  character  and  his  friends, 
the  author  traces  the  personal  history  of  a  Pole 
who,  between  pre- World  War  One  days  and 
those  before  World  War  Two,  idealistically 
joins  the  Party,  becomes  a  professional  organ¬ 
izer,  then  its  agent  in  Berlin,  then  a  function¬ 
ary  in  Moscow,  to  end  up  as  a  growingly  dis¬ 
illusioned  person  back  in  Poland  where  he 
finds  escape  in  a  meaningless  act  that  brings 
him  death. 

This  is  not  a  “great”  novel.  As  a  piece  of 
belles  lettres,  it  lags  in  far  too  many  places. 
But  as  a  portrayal  of  the  fate  of  modern  man  in 
his  most  painful  type  of  commitment — that  to 
Communist  religion — the  book  deserves  atten¬ 
tion.  While  the  aesthetic  seeker  after  beauty 
will  be  left  unsatisfied,  the  political  psycholo¬ 
gist  and  the  researcher  into  the  sociology  of 
morals  will  And  much  in  Solski’s  novel  that 
is  insightful  and  rewarding.  And  as  we  of  the 
West  have  terribly  much  to  learn  in  these  two 
fields,  this  is  not  an  unimportant  book. 

Michael  /.  Flacky 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Alceu  Amoroso  Lima.  Quadro  Sintetico 
da  Uteratura  Brasileira.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Agir.  1956.  158  pages. 

The  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  final  third, 


devoted  to  a  penetrating  analysis  of  current 
tendencies  in  Brazilian  literature.  (The  first 
part  consists  of  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Brazilian 
letters  before  1900,  followed  by  a  catalogue  of 
writers  since  that  date,  in  which  Lima  has  a 
kind  word  for  everyone  from  Coelho  Neto  to 
the  child  prodigy  Eduarda  Duvivier.)  For 
lack  of  a  better  name,  Lima  terms  the  present 
trend  neomodernismo.  According  to  him,  the 
movement  is  one  of  evolution  rather  than  rev¬ 
olution;  concern  is  with  eternal  values  rather 
than  mere  modernity;  emphasis  is  on  disci¬ 
pline,  not  liberty;  and,  contrary  to  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  of  Modernism,  writers  now 
seek  to  make  themselves  understood  by  the 
general  public.  In  poetry,  emphasis  is  on  versi¬ 
fication  rather  than  on  poetic  content;  in  the 
novel,  stress  is  on  external  reality  rather  than 
on  the  life  of  the  soul.  Impressionism  and  Ex¬ 
pressionism  no  longer  hold  sway  in  criticism, 
which  is  conceived  as  scientific  and  objective, 
and  in  religious  matters  what  is  to  be  noted  is 
a  lack  of  spiritual  disquietude.  Finally,  one 
can  note  for  the  first  time  an  impressive  num¬ 
ber  of  women  writers  of  rank  and  a  greatly 
increased  interest  in  the  theater. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  this  char¬ 
acterization,  there  is  no  denying  its  interest 
or  its  value  as  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  critics  of  our  day. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl{ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Manuel  Ferreira.  A  casa  dos  Motas.  Algcs- 
Lisbon.  Orion.  1956.  369  pages  -|-  14 
plates. 

The  race  for  material  success  takes  here  the 
form  of  rushing  trucks  and  cars.  But  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Joaquim  da  Mota’s  lumber  and  truck¬ 
ing  business  is  accompanied  by  the  downfall  of 
his  household,  ruined — almost — by  his  envy, 
greed,  and  lust.  The  deserving  poor  form  a 
helpless,  humiliated  chorus.  Unionization  is 
hinted  at,  but  we  are  still  in  the  small  towns 
of  contemporary  Portugal,  where  such  strug¬ 
gles  are  personal.  The  characters  are  ordinary 
and  weak-willed,  the  style  conversationally 
plain,  the  action  fast  moving  as  in  a  motion 
picture,  with  enough  incidents  to  keep  the 
reader  entertained.  The  illustrations,  linoleum 
cuts  by  Ferreira  da  Silva,  Filho,  dramatize  the 
story  beyond  recognition.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Antonio  Rangel  Bandeira.  A  Forma  Na- 
scente.  Sao  Paulo.  Clube  de  Pocsia  do  Bra¬ 
sil.  1956.  56  pages. 

Bandeira  has  taken  as  his  theme  that  magic 
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moment  at  which  form  is  born  out  of  chaos, 
movement  out  of  inertia,  emotion  out  of  indif¬ 
ference,  and  he  seeks  to  define  the  quality  or 
force  responsible  for  the  transformation.  Fresh 
in  its  subject  matter,  the  verse  is  similarly  un¬ 
hackneyed  in  expression:  The  author  reveals 
himself  a  master  of  metaphor,  developing  im¬ 
ages  of  rare  and  striking  beauty.  Shunning  the 
obvious,  Bandeira  also  avoids  obscurity  and 
the  use  of  strange  words  for  their  own  sake 
that  have  made  much  of  modern  Brazilian  po¬ 
etry  virtually  inaccessible.  Each  succeeding 
book  establishes  him  more  firmly  as  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  in  the  younger  generation. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl( 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Jan  Mogren.  Herman  Bangs  "Haablpse 
Slaegter.”  Lund.  Gleerup.  1957. 314  pages. 
17  kr. 

The  Danes  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize 
what  an  important  figure  their  literature  pos¬ 
sesses  in  Herman  Bang  (1857-1912).  Both 
Thomas  Mann  and  Rilke  were  admirers  of 
(and  borrowers  from)  the  novelist;  and  a  Ger¬ 
man,  Ulrich  Lauterbach,  wrote  the  first  schol¬ 
arly  study  on  him  ( 1937).  Actually,  apart  from 
the  occasional  publication  of  some  of  Bang’s 
letters,  only  two  indispensable  works  have 
come  from  Denmark,  the  biographical  vol¬ 
umes  by  Harry  Jacobsen. 

Jan  Mogren,  a  Swede,  has  provided  the  first 
intensive  investigation  of  a  single  Bang  novel. 
His  work,  done  with  the  painstaking  caution 
characteristic  of  the  Scandinavian  doctoral  the¬ 
sis,  consists  of  the  following  parts:  a  study  of 
the  “autobiographical”  elements  of  “Hopeless 
Generations”;  an  account  of  Bang’s  indictment 
and  trial  on  charges  of  having  written  a  porno¬ 
graphic  novel;  and  a  dissection  of  Bang’s  styl¬ 
istic  ideals  and  methods.  A  brief  comparison 
of  the  novel’s  three  versions  ( 1880, 1884, 1905) 
forms  the  conclusion. 

Mogren’s  dissertation  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  anyone  seriously  interested  in  Bang — 
or  in  the  development  of  the  impressionistic 
novel.  George  C.  School  field 

University  of  Buffalo 

*  Walter  Ljungquist.  Paula.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1956.  391  pages.  21.50  kr. 

We  know  Paula  Gopfert,  a  country  school 
teacher,  and  Jerk  Dandelin,  author,  from  ear¬ 
lier  novels  by  Ljungquist,  and  so  also  we  know 
his  fine  sense  for  interweaving  the  moods  of 
men  and  nature  (especially  his  charming  sum¬ 
mer  scenes).  Here,  however,  Ljungquist  has 
done  perhaps  the  best  job  of  his  career  as  a 


novelist.  The  character  portrayal  is  objective 
but  penetrating,  and  the  moral  problem  and 
the  complications  to  which  it  leads  are  devel¬ 
oped  effectively  and  in  good  taste.  When 
Paula’s  willful  relatives  want  to  have  her 
committeed  as  mentally  incompetent.  Jerk  as¬ 
sumes  full  responsibility  for  her  and  brings 
her  back  to  a  meaningful  life.  During  Jerk’s 
long  and  difficult  struggle  for  Paula  we  en¬ 
counter  a  number  of  basic  problems  of  human 
personality  which  Ljungquist  illustrates  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  relationships  of  his  principals. 
There  are  some  long  dialogues  which  occasion¬ 
ally  tend  to  be  tedious,  but  they  do  not  ob¬ 
scure  the  real  meaning  of  the  book. 

Lawrence  5.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Vilhelm  Moberg.  Nybyggarna.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1956.  630  pages.  23.50  kr. 

This  is  the  third  novel  in  Moberg’s  series  on 
Swedish  immigration  to  the  United  States  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  preceded 
by  Utvandrarna  (1949)  and  Invandrarna 
(1952),  and  a  note  on  the  last  page  of  this 
third  volume  promises  a  final  volume  to  be 
entitled  Sista  brevet  till  Sverige.  The  time  of 
the  present  novel  is  the  decade  before  the  Civil 
War,  covering  the  gold  rush,  the  development 
of  Minnesota  from  a  sparsely  settled  territory 
to  statehood  in  1858,  and  closing  with  Lin¬ 
coln’s  first  inauguration.  Again  we  encounter 
Karl  Oskar  Nilsson  and  his  family  where  they 
settled  by  Lake  Ki-Chi-Saga  in  the  Chippewa 
country  of  Minnesota,  and  various  new  char¬ 
acters  are  introduced.  Especially  noteworthy 
is  Karl  Oskar’s  younger  brother,  Robert,  who 
succumbs  to  the  gold  rush  fever  and  goes  to 
California  with  his  buddy,  Arvid.  Ulrika  has 
become  a  minister’s  wife  by  now,  and  there  are 
new  characters  from  among  the  devotees  of  the 
fanatical  Eric  Jansson  sect. 

Nybyggarna  maintains  the  same  high  qual¬ 
ity  as  its  two  predecessors  as  a  gripping,  well- 
told  story.  Moberg  knows  his  Minnesota  his¬ 
tory,  but  he  never  ceases  to  be  the  artist.  His 
character  portrayal  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
there  are  fine  psychological  analyses  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  best  that  he  has  done. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Jan  Myrdal.  Att  bli  och  vara.  Stockholm. 

Tiden.  1956.  244  pages.  16  kr. 

This  novel  about  a  child  of  the  great  city  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  his  place  in  life  contains  few 
truths  that  have  not  been  brought  out  by  other 
writers,  but  Myrdal  has  a  special  ability  to 
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penetrate  the  mentality  of  youth  and  to  define 
its  problems.  Gote,  a  Stockholm  lad  entering 
manhood,  finds  disappointment  in  love  and  in¬ 
compatibility  in  his  parental  home.  He  goes 
to  a  rural  community,  and  there  he  finds  other 
situations  that  complicate  his  life  as  much  as 
the  city  does.  Here  is  a  sensitive,  although  at 
times  somewhat  tough  portrayal  of  m^ern 
Swedish  youth.  The  language  is  natural  and 
straightforward,  unburdened  by  the  excess  of 
slang  that  frequently  makes  tedious  reading 
in  novels  with  this  theme. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuci^y  Libraries 


**  Bo  Strandberg.  Det  rasslar  i  ragen.  Stock¬ 
holm,  Tiden.  1956.  240  pages.  15  kr. 

This  delightful  little  parody  on  the  peasant 
novel  is  long  overdue,  and  it  should  have  a 
salubrious  effect  on  those  who  have  just  about 
run  this  particular  genre  into  the  ground.  The 
local  correspondent  Lage  Bjuv  knows  every¬ 
thing  that  the  silent  old  busybodies  generally 
keep  among  themselves,  but  he  doesn’t  mind 
telling  it.  The  good  (and  not-so-good)  people 
of  Kvallingby  caricature  all  the  antics  of  the 
stock  characters  in  the  peasant  novels;  and 
even  if  the  plot  occasionally  becomes  a  bit  too 
fanciful  and  the  characters  a  bit  deficient  in 
sharpness,  a  couple  of  hundred  pages  of  good 
clean  literary  fun  is  a  worthwhile  antidote  for 
too  much  of  the  good  earth. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuc/(y  Libraries 


•*  Eva  Wennerstrom-Hartmann.  Marmor- 
handerna.  Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  &  Wid- 
strand.  1956.  249  pages.  15  kr. 

This  sensitive  and  moving  story  of  a  Swedish 
girl,  Elisabet,  and  her  love  for  Italy  and  an 
Italian  earned  the  “Stora  Skandinaviska  Ro- 
manpris”  for  1956;  it  is  one  of  the  relatively 
few  prize  novels  with  permanent  merits. 
There  are  not  only  penetrating  analyses  of 
emotional  problems  but  also  sensitive  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Naples,  Campagna,  Venice,  Siena, 
and  Assisi.  The  marble  hands  (identical,  not 
a  pair  consisting  of  left  and  right)  provide  the 
proper  degree  of  symbolism  for  a  novel  of  pas¬ 
sion  in  an  exotic  setting.  The  Italian  charac¬ 
ters  are  drawn  carefully  and  realistically,  un¬ 
affected  by  the  traditions  of  literary  types.  The 
plot  is  somewhat  loosely  constructed,  but 
motivation  is  adequate  and  plausible. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuci^y  Libraries 


**  Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Boktryckjari^on- 
stens  uppl^omst  i  forenta  staterna.  Uppsala, 
Almquist  &  Wiksells.  1956.  110  pages,  ill. 
8.75  kr. 

This  translation  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Head  Librarian’s  manuscript  is  the  latest  mon¬ 
ograph  in  a  series  sponsored  by  the  Swedish 
Graphic  Institute  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
its  own  students  but  also  to  be  enjoyed  by  in¬ 
terested  book  lovers  and  general  library  cli¬ 
entele.  Thompson’s  expert  and  entertaining 
survey  of  the  history  of  typography  in  the 
English-speaking  parts  of  America  undoubt¬ 
edly  fulfills  both  expectations.  Particularly 
pleasing  is  his  account  of  the  printing  press  in 
Colonial  New  England  with  Philadelphia  as 
the  headquarters  of  prominent  printers  like 
the  Bradfords,  the  Christopher  Sowers,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  William  Goddard.  The  “pa¬ 
triotic  printer”  from  Massachusetts,  Isaiah 
Thomas,  learned  author  of  the  History  of 
Printing  in  America,  receives  pertinent  atten¬ 
tion.  Closing  chapters  deal  with  the  technical 
problems  of  typography  in  Colonial  America 
and  the  spread  of  printing  over  the  continent. 

Thor  /, 

.  Hanover,  Ind. 


^  Dmytro  Chyzhevsky.  Istoriya  ul^rayinskp- 
yi  literatury.  New  York.  Ukrainian  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  1956.  511  pages. 
This  “History  of  Ukrainian  Literature”  from 
its  origins  to  the  period  of  Realism  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  volumes  to  appear  under 
the  sponsorship  of  this  Academy  together 
with  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  StKiety  and 
the  East  European  Fund.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  history  of  Ukrainian  literature  so  far 
published  with  the  emphasis  on  the  literary 
significance  and  technique  of  the  different 
works.  The  author  has  handled  the  various 
periods  soberly  and  carefully  and  his  study  of 
the  Ukrainian  Renaissance  and  Baroque  is  al¬ 
most  unique.  He  stresses  the  formal  qualities 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  in  his  account  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  and  the  modern  re¬ 
vived  and  transformed  Ukrainian  literature  in 
the  popular  language,  but  this  is  a  minor 
criticism. 

The  volume  deserves  to  be  in  every  library 
dealing  with  Slavic  materials,  for  it  is  the  first 
history  of  Ukrainian  literature  to  handle  the 
various  works  with  completeness  in  that  style 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  in  the 
case  of  all  Western  literatures. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 
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**  Oksana  Laturynska.  Knyazha  emal.  New 
York.  Slovo.  1955.  196  pages.  J2. 

Among  Ukrainian  poetesses  abroad,  the  most 
distinguished  is  Oksana  Laturynska,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  Fifties. 
On  the  occasion  of  her  fiftieth  anniversary,  her 
many  admirers  have  published  the  volume 
“The  Princely  Enamel”  at  their  own  expense. 

Ukrainian  pre-Christian  mythology  as  well 
as  the  heroic  deeds  of  Ukrainian  princes  and 
warriors  are  plastically  revealed  in  Laturyns- 
ka’s  masterfully  written  miniatures.  Her  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  well  chosen  and  rich  in  archaisms 
and  rare  words  which  receive  a  new  brilliance 
under  her  pen.  In  order  to  create  the  spirit  of 
medieval  ages,  the  poetess  makes  extensive 
use  of  the  themes  of  ancient  chronicles,  epics, 
especially  “The  Tale  of  Ihor’s  Campaign,” 
and  old  folk  songs. 

Yar  Slavutych 
U,  S.  Army  Language  School 

**  A.  Levin.  T he  Legacy  of  Philarite  Chasles. 
I:  Selected  Essays  on  Nineteenth  Century 
French  Literature.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1957.  xxvii 
-f-  248  pages.  $7.50. 

This  volume,  developed  from  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation,  is  an  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the 
nineteenth-century  critic,  Chasles,  whose  volu¬ 
minous  writings  on  his  contemporaries  in 
France  and  abroad  are  almost  unknown  today. 
After  a  brief  biographical  study,  it  presents  a 
few  of  his  important  critical  essays  on  such 
writers  as  Hugo,  Chateaubriand,  Balzac,  and 
Sainte-Beuve.  These  articles,  mostly  unavail¬ 
able  elsewhere,  support  Professor  Levin’s  con¬ 
tention  that  Chasles ’s  opinions  have  a  validity 
which  was  ahead  of  his  time,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  comparativist  critics.  The 
specialist,  if  not  the  general  reader,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  these  samples  from  Sainte-Beuve’s 
contemporary  and  rival. 

C.  Beaumont  Wicks 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Frederik  Nielsen,  et  al.  Kaldtdlit  taigdlior- 
tue  tatdlimat.  Fern  grpnlandske  digtere. 
Godthab  Grpnlands  Kulturelle  Rad.  1956. 
163  pages. 

This  volume  contains  selections  from  the  work 
of  five  native  Greenlandic  poets  and  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches.  Both  the  sketches  and  the  texts 
of  the  poems  are  in  Eskimo  and  Danish  texts. 
The  poets  are  Henrik  Lund,  Rasmus  Berthel- 
sen,  Carl  Julius  Spindler,  Pavia  Petersen,  and 
Kristen  Poulsen,  all  of  whom  but  Spindler,  a 
German,  were  born  and  bred  in  Greenland. 


Nature,  the  Greenlandic  variety,  provides  most 
of  the  themes,  although  there  are  also  reli¬ 
gious  and  personal  motifs.  Several  of  the  Dan¬ 
ish  translations  indicate  fresh  and  original 
imagery  and  a  basic  sense  for  the  lyrical.  The 
significant  thing  about  this  volume  is  that 
good  sophisticated  poetry  is  being  written  in 
what  most  of  us  think  of  as  a  barbarous  lan¬ 
guage.  The  book  itself,  a  very  creditable  piece 
from  a  typographical  standpoint,  was  printed 
and  published  in  Greenland. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Holderlin-fahrbuch:  1955-56.  Tubingen. 
Mohr.  1957.  viii  -}~  323  pages,  ill.  4 
plates.  28.80  dm. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  Holderlin  Yearbook 
is  significant  to  scholars  for  several  reasons. 
Over  a  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  analyses 
of  Hdlderlin’s  Friedenfeier,  which  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  1954.  The  thesis  that  the  poet 
thought  of  Napoleon  when  he  wrote  the  hymn 
is  rejected.  Paul  Bdekmann’s  conception  of  the 
poem  as  a  distillate  of  a  new  view  of  Christ, 
lending  an  added  perspective  to  Christian  tra¬ 
dition,  will  in  all  likelihood  become  the  accept¬ 
ed  one.  A  second  large  portion  of  the  volume 
gives  us  previously  unpublished  letters  of  Su- 
sette  and  Jacob  Friedrich  Gontard  as  well  as 
documents  about  them. 

While  the  price  is  high  for  those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Holderlin  Society,  research 
libraries  will  have  to  have  the  volume. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Nelo  Drizari.  Albanian-English  and  Eng- 
lish-Albanian  Dictionary.  New  York.  Un- 
gar.  2nd  ed.,  1957.  vi  -f-  321  pages. 

The  first  edition  of  this  dictionary  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1934  in  New  York  by  the  late  Nicho¬ 
las  Nassy.  It  was  the  first  Albanian-English 
and  English-Albanian  dictionary  ever  pub¬ 
lished  anywhere.  Its  author  was  formerly  lec¬ 
turer  in  the  Albanian  language  and  literature 
at  Columbia  University. 

Of  the  second  edition  of  this  useful  and 
well-arranged  dictionary,  the  first  three  hun¬ 
dred  pages  are  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  first 
edition.  Another  fourteen  pages  of  the  earlier 
work,  containing  statistical  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  written  in  Albanian,  are  omitted  in 
this  edition.  There  are  two  appendixes  in  the 
second  edition,  adding  about  four  hundred 
new  words  to  each  section  of  the  dictionary. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Northwestern  University  Library 
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French 

Afrique.  XXXIII:265. — Pierre  Mesnard  on  A.  de 
Saint 'Exupery:  'Notes  sur  Videe  de  compassion  chex  Si¬ 
mone  Weil,  Andre- A.  Devaux. 

Allemagne.  IX;49. — Anon,  in  memoriam  Albert 
Beguin. 

Les  Annales  Conferencia.  LXIV:81,  82,  83. — Le  lied, 
poix  de  I'amour:  Goethe,  Fredhique  et  Marianne,  Mar¬ 
cel  Brion. — Rene  Lalou  on  Jean-Jacques  Gautier, 
Elsa  Triolet,  Roger  Ikor,  Jean-Louis  Curtis. — Watteau 
entre  deux  siicles,  Rene  Huyghe;  Les  impertinents  au 
thidtre,  Dussane;  La  chanson,  espoir  et  consolation  des 
hommes,  Georges  Van  Parys. 

le  bayou.  XXI  :70. — Special  section,  Hommage  d 
Baudelaire,  with  contributions  by  Claude  Jacot,  Sylvain 
Bonmariage,  Will  L.  McLendon,  Marc  ^guin,  Elisa¬ 
beth  Brandon,  Robert  Marshall. 

Bizarre.  No.  8. — Surrealisnn  in  prose,  verse,  painting, 
and  spirit. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  X1X:189,  190. — Notes  and 
book  reviews. — A  la  recherche  de  Musset,  Albert  Lo- 
ranquin. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XLIV:341. — Ecripoins  africaint 
noirs  d' expression  franfoise  1945-1956  (II),  Robert 
Pageard;  special  section  on  Georg  Trakl,  with  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Robert  Rovini  and  Jacques  Legrand;  Bernard 
Dort  on  Hermann  Broch. 

Les  Cahiers  Naturalistes.  111:7. — Strindberg  i  la  con- 
quite  de  Paris,  Stellan  Ahlstrom;  Les  peritables  origines 
de  “Madame  Bopory,"  Rene  Herval. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXV:3,  4. — Special 
section.  Pour  la  saupegarde  des  droits  de  I’homme, 
Pierre  Garraud,  et  al. — Special  section,  Famille  1957, 
Joseph  Folliet,  et  al. 

Courrier  du  Centre  International  d’Etudes  Poitiques. 
No.  15. — ^Issue  devoted  to  Pierre  Mabille. 

Critique.  XI:121,  122. — Le  roman  italien  de  I’apris- 
guerre.  Carlo  Bo;  La  mire  de  Rimbaud,  Franfoise 
d'Eaubonne;  Pierre  Schneider  on  Georges  Duthuit’s 
Le  musee  inimaginable;  Nietzsche  et  I'itemel  retour, 
Jaan  Wahl;  Jean  Catesson  on  Max  Scheler. — La  theorie 
de  la  noupelle  en  Allemagne,  Richard  Thieberger; 
L’autobiographie  de  Stephen  Spender,  Marc-Andr6 
Bera;  Ray  Cadbury  et  la  poesie  du  f utter,  Michel 
Deutsch;  Baroque  et  rococo,  Georges  Cattaui;  Le  stu- 
pide  philosophe  et  I’intelligent  profane,  Roland  Caillois. 

Defense  de  I’Homme.  X:104,  105,  106. — Uberti,  de- 
terminisme  et  fibre  arbitre,  H.  Herscovici. — Gaston  La- 
carce  on  recent  books  of  verse. — Quelques  notes  sur 
Part  abstrait,  Gaston  Lacarce. 

Documents.  XII  :3,  4,  5. — Enseignement  de  la  littira- 
ture  et  realisme  socialiste,  Rene  Wintzen. — Jean  du 
Rivau  in  memoriam  Wilhelm  Hausenstein;  La  littira- 
ture  allemande  it  I'etape  du  repos,  Hans  Helmut 
Braem;  La  condamnation  de  la  guerre  dans  le  roman, 
Rolf  Rostocker. — Rene  Wintzen  on  the  meeting  of 
French  and  German  writers  at  Marl;  papers  read  at 


Marl  by  Alfred  Andersch,  Luc  Estang,  Wilhelm  Alff, 
Roger  Ikor. 

Ecrits  de  Paris.  Nos.  150,  151. — “Revue  des  ques¬ 
tions  actuelles.” 

Entretiens  sur  les  Lettres  et  let  Arts.  No.  9. — Hubert 
Juin  on  Pierre  Soulages;  Les  mystires  de  la  poisie, 
Louis  Ernie;  Christiane  Burucoa  on  Antonin  Artaud. 

Esprit.  XXV:7-8,  9. — "L’essai  sur  le  mal"  de  Jean 
Nabert,  Paul  Ricoeur;  Mythologie  et  bourgeoisie, 
Franfois  Dagognet;  Hubert  Juin  on  N.  Gogol. — Le 
renouveau  du  Celtisme,  Camille  Bourniquel;  Lopecraft 
ou  la  mythologie,  Michel  Deutsch. 

Etudes.  XC:7-8,  9. — Aragon  et  son  “Roman 
inachepi,”  Andre  Blanchet;  La  chanson  d'aujourd'hui. 
Sa  situation,  set  caractires  (1),  Louis  Barjon;  Botch, 
Goya  et  le  fantastique,  Yves  Sjoberg. — Barjon  cont.; 
Le  timoignage  de  Tchel(hop,  C.  Wilezkowski. 

Let  Etudes  Americainet.  XII:58,  59. — On  Let  Etatt- 
Unit  et  le  Moyen-Orient. — On  Peru. 

Let  Etudes  Clastiquet.  XXV:2. — Refonte  des  Hu- 
manitet,  A.  Wankenne,  S.J.;  La  notion  de  “libertas" 
dans  let  oeupret  de  Ciceron,  Alice  Dermience;  Le  “Pro 
Archia”  et  le  concept  ciceronien  de  la  formation  intel- 
lectuelle,  Marcel  Orban;  L'interpretation  des  auteurs 
ancient,  Alfred  Schmitz;  L‘ etude  des  langues  pipantes, 
A.  Willot,  S.J. 

Let  Etudes  Philotophiquet.  XII  :2. — Issue  devoted  to 
Octave  Hamelin. 

Etudes  Sopietiques.  Nos.  112,  113,  114. —  L’extra- 
ordinaire  poyage  d’ Alexandre  Dumas  en  Russie  ( 1858- 
1859),  O.  Dobrovolski. — Visite  d  Mih^hail  Cholo^op, 
M.  Chkerine;  Maupassant  et  Tourgueniep,  O.  Dobro¬ 
volski. — Anon,  on  painter  Vladimir  Borovikovski. 

Europe.  XXXV;  139-1 40. — Special  section  on  science 
fiction,  with  contributions  by  Pierre  Brochon,  Pierre 
Paraf,  et  al. 

France-Asie.—Xh\29-UQ,  XII:131,  132-133.— 

Deux  jours  chez  Max  Jacob,  Henry  Lassere. — Le  style 
de  Jean  Cocteau,  Raymond  Jean. — Kalidasa,  poite  pi- 
pant,  Baldoon  Dhingra. 

France-Europe.  X:53. — “Politique,  6conomique  et 
littcraire.” 

Le  Journal  des  Poites.  XXVII  :6. — Jacques  Buge’s 
open  letter  to  Henri  Mondor  (on  Mallarm6);  Gaston 
Baquero  in  memoriam  Mariano  Brull;  anon,  on  Kateb 
Yacine;  anon,  on  Sri  Aurobindo;  La  prison  des  mots, 
Fernand  Verhesen. 

Let  Langues  Modernes.  LI:4. — Neerlandait  et  alle- 
mand,  Pierre  Brachin;  Sur  les  idees  politiquet  de  F. 
Petrarque,  C.  Puelli;  W ordtworth  ou  Le  ripeur  en 
plein  midi,  Paul  Bensimon;  Aspects  et  figures  de  la 
litterature  neerlandaite  depuis  1880  (II),  Ft.  Closset. 

Larouste  Mensuel.  LI:514,  515,  516. — Luc-Henri 
Bertrand  on  Alexis  Carrel;  La  litterature  feminine  fran- 
(oite  contemporaine,  Henri  Perruchot. — Yves  Gandon 
on  Andr6  Chamson;  Charles  Ford  on  Elrich  von  Stro¬ 
heim. — Cinema  et  litterature:  'Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Sau- 
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rcl;  Gaston  Picard  on  the  late  Claude  Farrirc;  L'opna  Points  et  Contrepoints.  No.  40. — Special  issue,  Pri- 


anglais,  Rene  Elvin. 

Les  Lettres  Nouvelles.  V;51,  52. — Beniamin  Con' 
slant  muscadin  (III),  Henri  Guillemin;  Les  mytholo¬ 
gies  de  Roland  Barthes,  Yves  Velan;  L’homme  finissant 
de  Samuel  Beckett,  Jean  Selz. — Guillemin  concl.;  Soli¬ 
tude  de  Reverdy,  Edouard  Glissant;  Mallarme  et  "le 
livre,"  Emilie  Noulet;  Maurice  Nadeau  on  the  “cas 
Celine.” 

Let  Lettres  Romanes.  XI  :3. — line  tenson  retrouvee 
dans  I’oeuvre  de  Peire  Cardinal  (cont.),  Frederic  Fabre; 
Let  traductions  franfaitet  de  Sainte  Therite,  A.  Ver- 
meylen;  La  traduction  est-elle  possible?  Jan  De  Keers- 
maecker. 

Le  Livre  et  I'Ettampe.  No.  1 1. — “Revue  trimestrielle 
de  la  Societc  des  Bibliophiles  et  Iconophiles  de  Bel¬ 
gique." 

Livret  de  France.  VIII :5,  6,  7. — Philippe  H^iat  on 
Gerard  Bauer. — Let  trois  Dumas,  Andre  Maurois;  Les 
trois  mousquetaires,  Charles  Samaran. — Robert  Kemp 
on  Pierre  Brisson;  Le  journal  des  Goncourt,  Gerard 
Bauer. 

Marginalet.  XII:54. — Un  oublte:  Teodor  de  Wyxewa 
(II),  A.  Henry  Rochefort;  Alain  Bosquet  ou  le  surrea- 
litme  h  I'echelle  planetaire,  Marc  Alyn;  Oi*  en  est  la 
revolution  de  I'infigure?  Arthur  Petronio. 

Martyas.  XXXVII;338,  339,  340.— Poems  by  An¬ 
toinette  Ducros. — Verse  and  prose. — Sully-Andre 
Peyre  on  Emmanuel  Lochac;  Let  Troubadours  devant 
r eternise,  Joseph  Olivier. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1127,  1128,  1129. — Prose, 
verse,  book  reviews,  notes. — Guillaume  Guizot,  Taine 
et  Stendhal.  Lettres  ineditet  de  G.  Guizot,  Rene  DoIIot; 
Quatre  poites  franfais  h  I’heure  allemande  (Aragon, 
Eluard,  Desnos,  Pierre  Emmanuel),  Pierre  de  Bois- 
deffre. — L'amitie  de  [/.-A.]  Huysmans  et  de  jean 
Ijorrain,  Jacques  Letheve;  Alain,  lecteur  de  Dichens, 
SylvCTe  Monod. 

La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoite.  V:55,  56,  57. 
— Simone  Weil  et  la  certitude  (I),  Maurice  Blanchot. 
— Racine  et  la  poetique  du  regard,  Jean  Starobinski; 
Blanchot  concl.;  Poesie  mathematique  et  theories  phy¬ 
siques,  Leon  Brillouin. — Special  issue,  Hommage  h 
Valery  Larbaud,  with  contributions  by  Saint-John  Perse, 
et  al.,  hitherto  unpublished  texts  hy  Larbaud,  and  a 
bibliography. 

L’Orientation  Utteraire.  Vl:37,  38. — “Revue  des 
Ecrivains  de  Langue  Fran^aise.” 

La  Parisienne.  No.  46. — Le  commencement  des  mots, 
Alexei  Remizov;  Mystique  et  sexualitS,  Robert  Ama¬ 
dou. 

La  Pensee.  No.  74. — Les  conceptions  esthetiques 
d'Hippolyte  Taine,  Stefan  Morawski;  Sur  le  problime 
du  genie  artistique,  Francis  Jourdain;  Le  divin  Tche- 
hhov,  Marcel  Cornu;  "Juan  de  Mairena"  ou  d'une  cri¬ 
tique  de  la  pure  croyance,  Jacques  Milhau;  Chronique 
de  linguistique ,  Ren6  L'Hermitte. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  49. — Consideratioru  pty- 
cologiquet  sur  let  relations  humaines.  Let  rapports 
avec  le  prochain:  "Miroir"  ou  "cristal,"  A.  Stocker. 

Pensee  Franfaite — Federation.  Nos.  8,  9-10. — Spe¬ 
cial  section.  La  folie  des  chefs,  Emmanuel  Berl,  et  al. — 
Special  section,  L'Europe:  Pourquoi?  Comment?  Gon- 
zague  de  Reynold,  et  al. 


tence  de  Vincent  Musellt. 

Pretence.  VII :5. — La  litterature  suisse  de  langue  alle¬ 
mande,  Edouard  Roditi;  La  voix  prophetique  de  la 
jeune  poesie  suisse,  Leopold  Sedar  ^nghor;  L’ethique 
de  Montherlant,  Marcel  Jouhandeau;  Edmond  Beaujon 
on  Denis  de  Rougemont’s  L'aventure  occidentale  de 
I'homme. 

Preuvet.  Nos.  77,  78,  79. — Folie  et  genie  chez  Jules 
Lequier,  Robert  Campbell. — Special  section.  Aspects  du 
theatre  contemporain,  Jacques  Lemarchand,  et  al.; 
Nicolas  Nabokov  on  Stravinsky. — Souvenirs  de  la  di- 
bdcle,  Georges  Hugnet;  Nicola  Chiaromonte  on  Colin 
Wilson  and  John  Osborne;  Roman  d'avant-garde  et 
antiroman,  Alain  Bosquet. 

Psyche.  No.  114-115. — Trace  psychanalytique  sur 
"Hamlet”  de  Shakespeare,  N.-N.  Dracoulides;  Le  ciel 
et  I'enfer  d’Aldous  Huxley,  Maryse  Choisy;  Deux  ettait 
tur  la  nevrose  familiale  (mainly  on  Kafka),  Dr.  Lu- 
cotte. 

Recherchet  Sovietiques.  No.  7. — Selected  texts  by 
Gorky  and  Mayakovsky,  with  an  introduction  by  Jean 
Penis. 

Relations.  XVIII:  199,  200,  201.— Qu'ett-ce  que  le 
cinema?  Joseph  d’Anjou,  S.J. — Le  tpectateur  au  cine¬ 
ma,  Joseph  d'Anjou,  S.J.;  Influences  culturelles,  radio 
et  television,  Jean-Paul  Labelle,  S.J. — Cinema  et  vio¬ 
lence,  Joseph  d'Anjou,  S.J. 

La  Revue  des  Lettres  Modernes.  IV:27-29. — Special 
issue.  Configuration  critique  de  William  Faulkner  (1), 
with  contributions  by  Melvin  Backman,  et  al. 

Revue  d’Esthetique.  IX :4. — Du  travesti,  Jean  Cas- 
sou;  La  foret,  oeuvre  dart,  Anne  Souriau;  Etthetique 
chinoise  et  calligraphie,  Nicole  Vandier-Nicolas;  de¬ 
face  i  une  esthetique  de  la  peinture  contemporaine, 
Pierre  Guastalla;  L’ oeuvre  et  I’interprete.  Problimet  de 
la  creation  choregraphique,  Marie-Fran^oise  Christout. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XX:202,  203—204. — Centenaire 
des  "Fleurs  du  mol,”  Gabriel  Bonoure. — Reflexions 
sur  la  poesie  franfaite  (1),  Stavros  Caracassis. 

La  Revue  Franfaite.  Nos.  90,  91,  92. — La  nouvelle 
renait-elle?  Henri  Clouard;  special  section  on  L’Afrique 
Occidentale  Franfaite. — Let  ecrivains  musulmant  dans 
la  litterature  algerienne,  Mouloud  Feraoun;  special  sec¬ 
tion  on  Madagascar. — Heloite,  "Abbesse"  d'Argenteuil, 
Rcgine  Pernoud;  Naistance  d’une  litterature  aeronau- 
tique,  Edmond  Petit;  special  section  on  Venezuela. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  XIII  :6, 7. — Humanitet  clatsiques 
et  pensee  biblique,  Paul  Christian;  Notes  tur  la  littera¬ 
ture  congolaise,  Paul  Mushiete;  Julien  Green  et  "Le 
malfaiteur,"  Charles  Moeller. — Robert  Penn  Warren, 
Robert  Bose. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I’Etranger. 
LXXXII:2. — Special  section,  Philosophie  des  sciences 
et  logique,  M.  Frcchet,  D.  Dubarle,  R.  Blanche. 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  Xl:35. — Le  theatre  italien  d'au- 
tourd’hui,  Luciano  Lucignani. 

le  surrealisme,  mime.  No.  2. — Lettre  ouverte  a  Jean 
Anouilh,  Gerard  Legrand;  Le  moment  historique  de  la 
prise  de  conscience  de  I'amour-pastion  et  le  tymbolisme 
dans  let  sources  celtiques  du  mythe  de  Tristan,  Lancelot 
Lengyel;  Sur  Fart  magique,  Andre  Breton;  Kandinsky 
et  Chirico,  Jose  Pierre;  Jehan  Mayoux  on  Benjamin 
P6ret. 
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Syntheses.  XII:133,  134,  135-136. — Special  issue  on 
Germany.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Le 
Croupe  47  et  la  litterature  moderne  allemande,  Herbert 
Ahl;  La  peintnre  contemporaine,  Gunter  Bandmann; 
Situation  du  drame  thedtral,  Albert  Schulzc-Velling- 
hausen. — L’lnde,  berceau  de  I’art  houddhique ,  Maurice 
Perchcron;  Le  retour  du  "Mayjlower"  ou  Le  roman 
americain  a  la  rencontre  de  I’Ancien  Monde,  Albert 
Gerard;  Andre  IDejardin  on  Jacques  Prevert. — Spiecial 
issue  on  the  U.S.S.R.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A. 
readers:  L’education  et  I'instruction  en  U.R.S.S.,  A. 
Blatine;  La  litterature  sovietique,  Y.  Konstantinov; 
Les  musees  sovietiques  des  beaux-arts,  I.  Souvorova; 
L’evolution  du  ballet  sovietique,  Guennadi  Sibirtsev; 
Les  traditions  de  la  musique  russe,  I.  Martinov. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  115-116,  117. — Douze  lettres 
autographes  de  Benjamin  Constant,  Henri  Guillemin; 
Alexandre  Puchkine.  Critique  et  correspondance,  Andre 
Meynieux;  Notes  sur  Armand  Godoy,  La  Varende;  Jean 
de  Bcucken  &  Christian  Caprier  on  Cezanne;  Guy  Le 
Clcc’h  on  Ernst  Jiinger. — Romanciers  italiens  1957, 
R.-M.  Albert;  LTtalie  devant  Part  moderne,  Jean- 
Fran^ois  Revel;  LTtalie  musicale  actuelle,  Claude  Ro¬ 
stand;  Guido  Rocca  on  the  Italian  theater;  Jean  Dester- 
nes  on  Italian  movies;  Resume  de  la  philosophie  con¬ 
temporaine  en  Italie,  Jean  Furstenberg;  Maurice 
Mignon  on  Giovanni  Papini. 

Temoins.  V;17. — Dialogue  impossible,  Ignazio  Si- 
lone. 

Les  Temps  Modernes.  Xll:136,  Xlll:  137-1 38.— 
Pieces  pour  le  prods  [Tibor'\  Dery,  Imre  Lang;  Sur  les 
romans  de  Robbe-Gnllet ,  Bernard  Dort. — Le  marxisme 
et  la  pensee  franfoise,  Henri  Lefebvre;  Arts  "sauvages," 
Claude  Roy;  Situation  presente  de  Rene  Char,  Georges 
Mounin. 

Theatre  de  Belgique.  No.  11. — Published  by  the 
Centre  Dramatique  de  Belgique. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  63,  64,  65. — Mort  d’un  lan- 
gage  (French  on  Jersey  and  Guernesey),  F.  Lechanteur; 
Maurice  Rat  on  Houdar  de  La  Motte. — Presentation  du 
hongrois,  Aurelien  Sauvageot;  Abreviations  en  grec 
moderne  (1),  Andre  Mirambel;  Allemands  et  Alle- 
magne,  Michel  Roblin. — Guerre  aux  anglicismes,  M.-M. 
Ehibois;  Le  frangais  en  Afrique  noire,  Georges  Vally; 
Maurice  Rat  on  the  abbe  d'Olivet;  Le  yidich,  langue 
mystririeuse,  Michel  Roblin. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  XCVII:430,  43 1  .—Theological 
(Catholic)  articles. 

German 

Aljzente.  IV:3,  4. — Symposium  Bausteine  zur  Poetik., 
Franz  Mon,  et  al.;  Dber  den  Dichter  Joseph  Roth, 
Franz  Schonauer. — Symposium  cont.,  Walter  Jens,  et 
al.;  Versuch  iiber  Ja\ob  Haringer,  Paul  Hiihnerfeld. 

Antares.  V:4,  5. — Hermann  Kesten  on  Rabelais;  Er¬ 
nesto  Grassi  on  Alfred  de  Vigny;  Flaubert  und  die 
Komponisten,  Rene  Dumesnil;  Paul  Cezannes  grosse 
Umljehr,  E.  M.  Landau. — Heine-Musset-Baudelaire 
zum  Gedenljen,  Joseph  Dresch;  Fur  oder  gegen  Alfred 
de  Musset,  Mmund  See;  Maurice  Blondels  Metaphysik 
der  Polantdt  und  Transzendenz ,  Hermann  Riefstahl; 
Kritih  der  Dbersetzung.  I:  Saint-Exupriy,  Alfons  Roth¬ 
mund;  Jacques  Madaule  &  Jean-Loub  Bruch  on  Em¬ 
manuel  Mounier;  Michel  Butor,  Alain  Robbe-Grillet, 
Robert  Pinget  oder  die  Neuerung  in  der  Technilt  des 
Romans,  Jean-Claude  Ibert;  Wo  steht  heute  der  Sar¬ 
tre’ sche  Existentialismus?  Jean-Louis  Bruch;  Giinthcr 
Busch  on  Eugen  Gottlob  Winkler. 


Atlantis.  XXIX  :7,  8,  9. — Die  Kelten  und  ihre  Be- 
deutung  fur  die  europdische  Kultur,  Julius  Pokorny; 
Von  Geschichte  und  Kunstdusserung  der  Kelten,  Rene 
Wyss. — Special  section  on  Osnabriick. — Fritz  Neugass 
on  painter  (of  Indians)  George  Catlin. 

Aufbau.  XIII :7. — Arnold  Zweig,  Stephan  Hermlin 
in  memoriam  Louis  Fiirnberg;  Rolf  Schneider  on  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse  at  eighty;  Document  der  Humanitat.  Das 
Briefwertj  Hermann  Hesses,  Hans-Heinrich  Reuter; 
Hermann  Hesse  und  die  Musik.,  Hans-Martin  Plesske; 
Faiz  und  seine  Dichtung,  Sajjad  Zaheer. 

Die  Barhe.  1957:2. — “Ein  illustriertes  Buchermaga- 
zin"  issued  by  the  German  Buchhandler-Vereinigung. 

Begegnung.  XII:12,  14,  15-16,  17. — Der  Dichter 
Gerd  Gaiser,  Georg  Hermanowski;  Alexander  Baldus 
on  Hermann  Hesse  at  eighty;  Dichtung  und  Mystil( 
der  Christina  Georgina  Rosetti  ( 1830-1894),  Kurt 
Behrsing;  Die  heutige  Dichtung  der  baltischen  Vdlljer 
(111),  Alexander  Baldus. — Georg  Hermanowski  on  Jan 
Schepens;  Baldus  cont. — Alexander  Baldus  in  memo¬ 
riam  Alfred  Doblin;  Russland  und  Europa — httltur- 
wissenschaftlich  gesehen,  Anton  Hilckman;  Baldus  on 
Baltic  literatures  cont. — Das  Antlitz  kritischer  Exi- 
stem,  Gunther  Busch;  Baldus  concl. 

Bertelsmann  DREl.  1957:7,  8,  9. — Illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  in  three  parts:  Unsere  lllustrierte ,  Unterhaltung 
und  Wissen,  Gliidjlich  leben. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  VI:5. — Ludwig  Finckh,  Wer¬ 
ner  Durr  on  Hermann  Hesse. 

Buch  in  der  Zeit.  11:3. — Italy  bsue.  Of  particular  in¬ 
terest:  Karl  August  Gdtz  on  Pbandello. 

Bucherei  und  Bildung.  IX:6,  7,  8-9. — "Comics," 
Karlheinz  Doring. — Library  articles  and  book  reviews. 
— Articles  on  current  topics  p)crtaining  to  books. 

Bucherschiff.  VII  :6,  7,  8. — Anon,  in  memoriam  Wil¬ 
helm  Hausenstein;  anon,  on  Bernt  von  Hebeler  at 
fifty. — Anon,  on  Hermann  Hesse  at  eighty;  anon,  on 
Benno  Rcifenberg  at  sixty-five;  anon,  in  memoriam 
Alfred  Doblin;  anon,  on  Dolf  Sternberger  at  fifty. — 
Anon,  on  Rudolf  G.  Binding;  anon,  on  Reinhold  Con¬ 
rad  Muschler  at  seventy-five. 

colloquium.  XI  :7,  8,  9. — “Eine  deutsche  Studenten- 
zcitschrift.” 

Deutsche  Ak.ademie  fiir  Sprache  und  Dichtung, 
Darmstadt:  Jahrbuch  1955,  Jahrbuch  1956. —  Glanz 
und  Tragih,  Friedrich  Schillers,  Fritz  Usinger;  Kasimir 
Edschmid,  Theodor  Heuss  on  Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz; 
Heinrich  Heine,  Kasimir  Edschmid;  Geden\wort  fiir 
Thomas  Mann,  Hermann  Kasack;  Gedenkwort  fiir 
Peter  Dorfler,  Otto  Heuschele. — Regel  und  Freiheit  in 
der  Sprache,  Bruno  Snell;  Obersetzung  im  Dienste  der 
W eltliteratur ,  W.  E.  Siiskind,  Hans  Hennecke;  Der 
Verleger — und  die  Obersetzung,  Peter  Suhrkamp;  Ober 
das  Uniibersetzbare  in  der  Dichtung,  Werner  Bock; 
Ernst  Kreuder  on  Karl  Krolow;  Die  voUjstiimlichen 
Quellen  der  Dichtung,  Hans  Hennecke;  Hermann  Kes¬ 
ten  on  Rene  Schickele;  Geden\tvort  fiir  Gottfried  Benn, 
Karl  Krolow;  Gedenkwort  fiir  Hans  Carossa,  Hanns 
Braun. 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1957:3. 
— "Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXXIII:?,  8. — Hermann 
Uhde-Bernays  on  Hermann  Hesse  at  eighty;  Neueste 
Holderlin-Literatur,  Friedrich  Seebass. — Walter  Ben¬ 
jamins  Schriften,  Fritz  Usinger. 
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Doknfnente.  XIII:3,  4. — Special  section,  Der  Pro- 
testantismus  in  Europa,  Anders  Nygren,  et  at. — Jean  du 
Rivau  in  memonam  Wilhelm  Hausenstein;  Henri  Le- 
maitre  in  memonam  Albert  Beguin. 

domino.  No.  16. — “Einc  Biicherzeitung.” 

Evangelischer  Uteraturbeobachter.  1957:  Juni. — 
Anon,  on  Eduard  Spranger  at  seventy-five. 

Forum.  IV:42,  43-44. — Applaus  fiir  Anne  Frank., 
Friedrich  Torberg;  Um  1910  in  Frag  (reminiscences  on 
Werfel,  Kafka,  Brod,  Hofmannsthal),  Willy  Haas;  Vil- 
mos  Vazsonyi  on  the  revival  of  the  Hungarian  literary 
periodical  Irodalmi  Ujsdg  in  London;  Schonbergs  Weg 
zu  "Moses  und  Aron,”  Hans  Heinz  Stuckenschmidt. — 
Uyttersprot  korrigiert  Kafkn,  Max  Brod;  symposium 
Kitsch  und  Kunst,  Heimoto  von  Dodercr,  et  al. 

Die  Gegenwart.  Xll:12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18. — 
Benno  Reifenberg  in  memonam  Wilhelm  Hausenstein; 
Hermann  Heimpel  on  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
University  of  Freiberg;  Hugo  F.  Koenigsgarten  on 
England's  ‘‘Angry  Young  Men.” — Friedrich  Podszus 
on  Hermann  Hesse  at  eighty. — Anon,  in  memoriam 
Alfred  Doblin;  k.  on  Thornton  Wilder;  M.  v.  B.  on 
Jonathan  Swift. — Rdtsel  Leser,  a.  g. — Monsieur  Durand 
und  Herr  Meyermiiller ,  Max  von  Briick. — Rohstoff  im 
Roman,  b.  r. — Wilhelm  Hausenstein  (f)  on  Madame 
Bovary,  Les  fleurs  du  mol,  Nachsommer. 

Geist  und  Tat.  X1I:6,  7,  8,  9. — Das  Problem  Karl 
Kraus,  Arthur  Seehof;  Die  "Little  Magazines"  in  den 
USA,  Karl  O.  Paetel. — (7,  8)  Mainly  political  articles. 
— Susanne  Leonhard  on  Auguste  Comte. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXXIII:3. — Petrus  in 
Rom,  Kurt  Aland;  Die  geschichtliche  Stellung  der  mit- 
telaltef lichen  deutschen  Ostbewegung,  Walter  Schlc- 
singer;  Rankes  Verhdltnis  zur  Presse,  Rudolf  Vierhaus. 

Hochland.  XL1X:6. — Marcel  Proust,  Curt  Hohoff. 

Homo.  VIII ;2. — “Zeitschrift  fiir  die  vcrgleichende 
Forschung  am  Menschen.” 

Humanismus  und  Technik-  IV:3. — Technik  und 
Zivilisation  im  Blickfeld  Goethes,  Alfred  Zastrau. 

Institut  fiir  Auslandsbeziehungen  Mitteilungen. 
Vll:2. — Neues  Musikleben  in  Agypten,  H.  Hickm.-inn; 
Deutsche  Musik  in  England,  Philippine  Schick;  Franz 
Thierfelder  on  Bulgarian  literature. 

Die  Kultur.  V:86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91.— Norman 
Smith  on  John  Dos  Passos;  Malcolm  Cowley  on  Thorn¬ 
ton  Wilder. — Glauben  tvir  an  den  Fortschritt?  Bruno 
Snell. — Rene  Wintzen’s  report  on  the  German-French 
writers  meeting  at  Marl. — Bewahrt  die  Kultur  vor  dem 
Ansturm  der  Politik,  T.  S.  Eliot. — Mehr  Vertrauen  in 
das  eigene  Denken,  Albert  Schweitzer;  A.  D.  on  Carl 
Sandburg. — Die  Fragwurdigkeit  niitzlichen  Wissens, 
Bertrand  Russell. 

Literaturanzeiger.  VII :2. — “Fur  das  allgemeine  wis- 
senschaftliche  Schrifttum/Auswahlbericht.” 

Merkur.  XI  :6,  7,  8. — Deutscher  Geist  und  deutsche 
Geschichte,  Theoilor  Heuss;  Aktives  und  passives  Welt- 
verhdltnis  in  der  Sprache,  Hermann  Wein;  Der  Fall 
Nietzsche,  Edgar  Salin. — Karl  August  Horst  on  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse;  "Der  Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften”:  Ein 
Problem  der  Wirklichkeit,  Ernst  Kaiser;  Madeleine  und 
Andre  Gide,  Fritz  Arnold. — Henry  fames,  Gunter 
Bliicker;  Die  italienische  Literatur  der  Gegenwart, 
Guglielmo  Petroni;  Roman-Thema  Berlin,  Helmut 
Uhlig. 


Der  Monat.  IX:  105,  106,  107. — Eine  Nation  von 
Lesern  (Japan),  Herbert  Passin;  Friedrich  Luft  on  the 
political  cabaret  in  Germany;  Robert  Craft  interviews 
Igor  Stravinsky;  Die  dret  Philosophien,  Jose  Ferrater 
Mora. — Das  Wunder  Simenon,  F.  B.;  Carvel  Collins 
interviews  Georges  Simenon;  Richard  Lowenthal  in 
memoriam  Franz  Borkenau;  Peter  Blake  on  architect 
Marcel  Breuer;  Viel  Ldrm  um  Brecht,  Alfred  Kellner. 
— Arnold  Toynbees  Tausendjahriges  Reich,  H.  R.  Tre¬ 
vor-Roper. 

Muttersprache.  1957:6,  7-8. — Sonderheft  Berlin. — 
Halt  sich  die  Mundart  der  Heimatvertriebenen?  Sieg¬ 
fried  Mauermann;  Vom  "unbefangenen”  Sprachge- 
brauch  oder  Wider  die  Obergrammatisierung  unserer 
Muttersprache,  E.  H.  Budde. 

Neue  Deutsche  Hefte.  No.  35. — Totengesprdch  mit 
Thomas  Mann,  Gottfried  Benn  und  Bertolt  Brecht, 
Oskar  Jancke;  Misstrauen  gegen  die  Sprache?  Gerhard 
Storz. 

Das  Neue  fournal.  VLB,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. — 
“Aktuelles  und  Wissenswertes  in  Wort  und  Bild.” 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXVIII:2. — Carl  J.  Burck- 
hardt  on  Hermann  Hesse  at  eighty;  Das  Welt-Modell 
der  Griechen,  Wolfgang  Schadewaldt;  Botschaft  fiir 
Valery  Larbaud,  Saint-John  Perse;  Rene  Char  on  Rim¬ 
baud;  Paul  Glaudel  und  der  Ferne  Osten,  Carl  J. 
Burckhardt;  Aus  den  Erinnerungen  an  Stefan  George, 
Kurt  Singer;  Pascals  Wissenschaft  vom  Menschen, 
Ewald  Wasmuth;  Eugen  Giirster  on  Simone  de  Beau¬ 
voir’s  Les  mandarins. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XV1II:7,  8. — Romantisches  Erbe 
und  moderner  Realismus,  Cordula  Koepeke;  75  fahre 
Parsifal,  Bernhard  Martin;  Dieter  Lattmann  on  Jochen 
Klepfjer's  Tagebiicher. — Karl  Kaltwasser  in  memoriam 
Lyonel  Feininger;  Carl  August  von  Weimar,  Viktor 
von  Marnitz. 

Die  Politische  Meinung.  11:14,  15. — “Monatshefte 
fiir  Fragen  der  Zeit.” 

Schweizer  Biicher-Zeitung.  XV:6,  7,  8. — Prose  and 
book  reviews. 

Schweizer  Journal.  XXIII  :6,  7. — Vacation  issue. — 
Swiss  Music  Festival  issue. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXX VII  :4,  5,  6. — Beda  Al- 
lemann  on  Hermann  Hesse  at  eighty ;  Der  "Zerbrochene 
Krug”  von  Heinrich  v.  Kleist  und  Sophokles’  "Konig 
ddipus,"  Wolfgang  Schadewalt. — Alfred  Roth  on  Le 
Corbusier;  Thomas  Manns  “Lotte  in  Weimar,”  Paul 
Altenberg. — Max  Rychner  in  memoriam  Werner  Milch. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  LVII:3,  4-5,  6. — Hans  Urs 
von  Balthasar  in  memoriam  Albert  Beguin;  Das  Sur- 
selvische  und  Ramon  Vieli,  Linus  Birchler. — 6tter- 
reich.  Riickblicke  und  Ausblicke,  Erik  v.  Kuehnelt- 
I^ddihn. — Ida  Friederike  Gorres  on  Walter  Nigg; 
Uber  C.  F.  Ramitz,  Jakob  Wyrsch. 

Sinn  und  Form.  IX:  1-2— 3. — 2nd  special  issue  de¬ 
voted  to  the  late  Bertolt  Brecht,  including  hitherto  un¬ 
published  texts  by  the  author  and  in  memoriam  testi¬ 
monials  by  well  known  German  and  foreign  writers  or 
stage  personalities. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXX11:9,  10,  11,  12. — Der 
Neandertaler.  Der  Wandel  seines  Bildes,  Paul  Over- 
hage,  S.J. — Die  Sechzehn  am  Schafott,  Franz  Hillig, 
S.J. — fochen  Klepper  und  Robert  Musil  in  ihren  Tage- 
biichern,  Hubert  Becher,  S.J. — Laxness  und  der  Katho- 
lizismus,  Sven  Stolpe. 
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Texte  und  Zeichen.  III:4. — Walter  Jens  on  Gott¬ 
fried  Bcnn;  Hans  Platscheck  on  Salvador  Dali;  id  her 
Aragons  Gedicht  "Der  Flieder  und  die  Rosen,"  Wer¬ 
ner  Weber;  Gotthard  Gunther  on  Max  Sense's  Asthe- 
tische  Information. 

Universitas.  XII  ;6,  7,  8. — Eduard  Spranger  als  Phi- 
losoph  und  Deuter  der  geistigen  Welt,  Nikolaus  Lou- 
varis;  Der  Barochttil  in  der  Bildenden  Kunst  Europas, 
A.  E.  Brinckmann;  Die  deutsche  Sprache  und  Thomas 
Mann,  Anni  Carlsson. — Konrad  Rothel  on  Wassily 
Kandinsky. — Die  Massengesellschaft  und  ihre  Pro- 
Heme,  Wilhelm  Rdpkc;  Goethes  morphologist  he  Me- 
thode,  K.  L.  Wolf  4c  D.  Kuhn;  Bela  Bartoh. — Lehens- 
weg  und  Wer^,  Erich  Doflcin. 

Verlags-Praxis.  IV:7-8. — Articles  pertaining  to  all 
practical  aspects  of  publishing. 

Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Zeitgeschichte.  V:3. — Max 
Webers  Antrittsvorlesung  in  zeitgeschichtlicher  Per- 
tpe^tive,  Arnold  Bergstraesser;  Die  russischen  Rate  und 
die  Friedensfrage  im  Friihjahr  und  Sommer  1917,  Die¬ 
trich  Geyer;  Die  friihe  ameri^anische  Deutschland- 
planung  im  zweiten  Welt^rieg,  Gunter  Moltmann. 

Weimarer  Beitrage.  1957:2. — Zahlenh^omposition  in 
den  Simplicianischen  Schriften  Grimmels hausens  und 
ihre  Bedeutung,  Siegfried  Streller;  Johann  Heinrich 
Merck  und  sein  Bekenntnis  zur  Franzosischen  Revolu¬ 
tion  (I),  Hermann  Brauning-Oktavio;  Gestaltungspro- 
hleme  in  Heines  "Winter  marc  hen,"  Hans  Kaufmann; 
Zur  Sakularausgabe  von  Heines  WerJ^en,  Brief tvechsel 
und  Lebenszeugnissen,  Helmut  Holtzhauer. 

Weltstimmen.  XXVI :7,  8,  9. — Herbert  Kalckhoff  on 
Hermann  Hesse  at  eighty. — W.  v.  Sch.  in  memoriam 
Alfred  Doblin;  K.  H.  R.  on  John  Galsworthy. — Walter 
von  Schultzendorff  on  William  Faulkner  at  sixty;  Ich 
plddiere  fur  Heinrich  Mann,  Ludwig  Marcuse;  Wo 
steht  die  Frau  in  der  Liter  at  ur?  Charlotte  Reinke;  Im- 
mer  noch  spu^t  der  " Frauenroman,"  Peter  Hornung  6c 
Rolf  Sccliger;  Reinhold  Hardt  on  Thomas  Mann’s 
Lotte  in  Weimar. 

Welt  und  Wort.  XII  :6,  7,  8. — Erich  Franke  on  Or¬ 
tega  y  Gasset  (I);  Aspe^te  moderner  Frauendichtung, 
Inge  Meidinger-Geisc;  Gcrt  Wocrner  on  recent  German 
verse  anthologies. — Franke  concl.;  Gotthilf  Hafner  on 
Hermann  Hesse  at  eighty;  Vom  Bildungsideal,  Robert 
Saitschick. — Johannes  Klein  on  the  figure  of  Galileo 
in  the  work  of  Bertolt  Brecht  and  Gertrud  von  le  Fort; 
Kastner  und  Ringelnatz,  Reinaldo  Bossman;  Das  Erbe 
der  Nyland-Dichter,  Josef  Reding;  Peter  Paul  Althaus’s 
self-portrait. 

Wirkendes  Wort.  VII:5. — Gegenwartsdichtung  und 
Literaturwissenschaft  (on  recent  books  by  Martini, 
Muschg,  and  Pongs),  Herbert  Seidler;  Die  /iingere 
deutsche  Mtnnesangforschung,  Helmuth  Thomas  (t); 
Menschliche  Grundhaltungen  in  der  Dichtung,  Wil- 
held  Poethen. 

H'orr  in  der  Zeit.  111:7,  8. — Hans  Daiber  on  Elias 
Canetti;  Grundziige  einer  Funk-Dramaturgie,  Ernst 
Schonwiese;  Johann  Gunerts  Lyrik,  Felix  Braun;  Auf- 
gaben  des  jungen  Schriftstellers,  Wieland  Schmied. — 
Ernst  Wurm  on  Wilhelm  Szabo;  Probleme  der  Verfil- 
mung  von  Gedichten,  Ludwig  Gesck;  Der  Wiederauf- 
bau  der  deutschen  Literatur,  Walter  Muschg;  Ernst 
Schonwiese  in  memoriam  Franz  Blei. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  XI  :6,  7-8. — Auseinandersetzung 
mit  Simone  Weil,  Gottfried  Heinzel,  S.J. — Book  re¬ 
views. 


Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXVI:3. — Die 
hochmittelalterliche  deutsche  "Spruchdichtung"  als 
ubernationale  und  nationale  Erscheinung,  Hugo  Mo¬ 
ser;  Das  Nihelungenlied,  Bert  Nagel. 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Furche.  XX VIII  :6,  7,  8,  9. — 
Die  Bibel — Gottes  Wort?  Ernst  Kinder. — Richard  Wis- 
ser  on  Rudolf  Pannwitz’s  Beitrage  zu  einer  europd- 
ischen  Kultur. — Kurt  Behrsing  on  the  literary  style  of 
“Socialist  Realism”  after  Stalin’s  death. — Was  ist  ein 
Symbol?  Wilhelm  Stahlin;  Heimito  von  Dodcrer  on 
the  premises  of  .Austrian  verse. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XXI  :3. — Perfiles  del  Haikdi,  Alfredo  Boni  de 
la  Vega;  Un  traductor  de  Quevedo,  Alfredo  Berumcn; 
Correspondencia  entre  Raymond  Foulche-Delbosc  y  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes  (IX);  Ernesto  Cardenal  se  va  a  la  Trapa, 
Pablo  Antonio  Cuadra. 

America.  LI:  1-2 -3. — La  injusta  leyenda  de  Pancho 
Villa,  Antonio  Uroz;  Valoracion  estetica  de  la  mtisica 
pura,  Enrique  E.  Febbraro;  La  pintura  mexicana  a 
travis  de  lot  tiempos,  Antonio  Mendez. 

Armas  y  Letras.  X1V:2,  3,  4,  5. — Introduccion  a  la 
poesta  mexicana  moderna,  Octavio  Paz;  Epistola  a  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes,  poeta  siempre,  Maria  Teresa  Babin. — 
Charles  Baudelaire,  Serge  P.  Darmon;  La  herencia  del 
simbolismo,  C.  M.  Bowra. — El  humanismo  literario  del 
sigh  XX,  Serge  Darmon;  El  nacimiento  de  la  moderna 
poesta  mexicana,  Octavio  Paz;  Francia  de  hoy,  Andr^ 
Chevalier. — El  realismo  en  las  ohras  de  Rabasa,  Bertha 
Calderon;  Cervantes,  Ariosto  y  las  canciones  de  gesta, 
Franz  Bouchspies;  Dolor  y  poesta  en  Cesar  Vallejo, 
Alfonso  Rangel  Guerra. 

Asomante.  XIII  :2. — Articles  on  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez 
by  Federico  de  Onis,  Ricardo  GuIIon,  Cintio  Vitier, 
Fryda  Schultz  de  Mantovani,  German  Arciniegas,  et  al. 

Columna.  No.  8. — “Un  indice  para  las  juventudes” 
edited  by  Benjamin  Am^ica  and  Alfredo  Gamboa. 

Criteria.  XXX:1284,  1285,  1286,  1287,  1288,  1289, 
1290. — Calixto  Oyuela,  en  el  centenario  de  su  naci¬ 
miento,  Erwin  Felix  Rubens;  Los  enigmas  de  Colon, 
Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez. — El  hombre  en  la  Iglesia, 
Elrik  V.  Kuehnclt-Leddihn. — Max  Jacob — Del  humor  a 
la  adoracion,  Jean  Penard. — Catholic  articles. — Tributes 
to  Mons.  Gustavo  J.  Franceschi. — Organizacion  escolar 
y  derecho  a  las  convicciones,  Carlos  E.  Olivera  Lahore; 
Exhumacion  de  Emtlio  Carrhe,  Francisco  Luis  Ber¬ 
nirdez. — Una  ohra  olvidada  de  Esteban  Echeverrta, 
Ernesto  J.  A.  M.  Diaz. 

Cuadernos.  No.  26. — La  esfinge:  La  existencia  hts- 
torica  de  Espaha,  Maria  Zambrano;  La  actual  crisis 
espahola  y  las  nuevas  generaciones ,  Miguel  Sinchez- 
Mazas;  Carl  Sandburg  y  el  mito  de  America,  Mario 
Maurin;  Barba  Jacob,  el  alucinado,  Galo  Rene  Perez. 

Cuadernos  Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig.  X:47,  48,  49. — 
Poems  by  12  poets. — Fdhula  del  cielo,  Mariano  Olivera 
Ubios. — Sonetos  a  una  Rosa  Blanca,  Uruguay  Gonzilez 
Poggi. 

Espiral.  VII  :67,  68. — Carlos  Martin  in  memoriam 
Baldomero  Sanin  Cano;  El  intelectual  y  su  muralla 
china  contempordnea,  Antonio  de  Undurraga. — Teatro 
y  cine,  Clemente  Airo;  Liberacion  por  el  arte,  Otto 
Morales  Benitez;  Hacia  la  literatura  del  futuro,  Josi  M. 
Castellet. 

Estudios  Americanos.  XII :62. — Brasil,  una  civiliza- 
cion  tropical,  Nestor  Luiz  Dos  Santos  Lima;  La  educa- 
cion  en  el  Peru  autSetono  y  virreinal,  Daniel  Valcarcel. 
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Ficcion.  Nos.  6,  7. — Vn  hombre  que  se  resiste  a  la 
autobiografia,  Bernardo  Canal  Feijoo;  Alrededor  de 
"Don  Segundo  Sombra,"  Celia  de  Diego;  El  teatro  de 
Sartre  en  Buenos  Aires,  Hellen  Ferro;  Bousono  o  la  re- 
velaciSn  del  misterio  de  lo  poetico,  Alvaro  Fernandez 
Suarez;  Formacion  de  un  clima  comtin  en  la  narrativa, 
Attilio  Dabini. — Un  cuento  inedito  de  Almafuerte, 
I.  C.  G.;  El  rtiido  de  las  ruedas.  Carmen  Gandara. 

Goya.  Nos.  16,  17,  18. — Un  lienzo  de  Lucas  Gassel 
en  el  Museo  Ldzaro,  Jose  Camon  Aznar;  Joaquin  So- 
rolla  en  la  Exposicion  "Un  siglo  de  arte  espahol,  1856- 
1956,"  Bernardo  Artola  Tomis;  Marc  Chagall,  Alfonso 
Pinto;  Constantin  Brancusi,  P.  G.  Adrian. — Un  siglo  de 
paisaje  en  la  pintura  espanola,  Enrique  Lafuente  Fer¬ 
rari;  El  esculapio  de  Ampurias,  Martin  Almagro;  Fer¬ 
nand  Leger,  creador  de  "hechos  plasticos,"  Juliin 
Gillego;  Ben  Shahn,  Jesus  Hernandez  Perera. — Ramon 
Casas,  J.  F.  Rafols;  El  santuario  de  Stonehenge,  pre- 
historia  y  druidas,  Antonio  Arribas;  La  Exposicion  Na- 
cional,  1957 ,  Jose  Camon  Aznar. 

El  Heraldo  Sabaneno.  IV;  1. — Third  anniversary  is¬ 
sue. 

Humanitas.  111:8. — Sobre  el  espahol  de  Santiago  del 
Estero,  David  Lagmanovich;  Poesia  e  historia  victo- 
rianas  en  torno  de  Balaclava,  Raiil  H.  Castignino; 
La  posibtlidad  de  una  logica  vital  en  Ortega,  Roberto 
Rojo;  Dinamismo  del  ser  en  Ortega,  Eleazar  Huerta. 

Iberica.  V:7-8,  9. — "Los  cinco  libros  de  Ariadna" 
(prologue),  Ramdn  Sender;  "Con  la  Iglesia  hemos  to- 
pado,"  Telmo  Lorenzo. — El  centralismo,  factor  de  la 
decadencia  peninsular,  Eduardo  Ortega  y  Gasset. 

indice  de  artes  y  letras.  XI:100-101,  102,  103. — 
Eugenio  d’Ors:  Sentido  de  una  filosofia,  Jose  Fer- 
rater  Mora;  Teoria  del  proceso  historico,  T.  Nieto 
Funcia;  Pablo  de  A.  Cobos  on  Antonio  Machado; 
Eugenio  Frutos  on  Lugar  de  Ldzaro  by  Jorge  Guillen. 
— Una  tarde  con  Unamuno,  Juan  Menendez  Arranz; 
Bertolt  Brecht  y  el  dilema  de  nuestro  tiempo,  Ra- 
mdn  Barce;  El  drama  espahol  contempordneo,  Mi¬ 
guel  Luis  Rodriguez;  Literatura  holandesa  de  hoy: 
Escritores  catolicos,  Lecuwen-Boven. — El  mundo  que 
nos  presentan  los  viejos  autores:  El  teatro,  Miguel  Luis 
Rodriguez;  A.  F.  S.  on  Critica  y  meditacion  by  Jose 
Luis  Aranguren. 

Insula.  XII;  125,  126. — Toledo  y  El  Greco,  Enrique 
Lafuente  Ferrari;  Los  aqueros  y  el  bianco,  Juliin  Ma¬ 
rias;  Mario  Maurin,  Jose  Luis  Cano,  and  Julio  Gdmez 
de  la  Serna  on  Valery  Larbaud. — Antonio  Machado  y 
sus  poetas  apdcrifos,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Las  prosistas 
de  la  generacton  de  1925,  Ricardo  Gullon;  Conciencia 
y  realidad  etecutiva,  Juliin  Marias ;V/e/o  y  nuevo  Sime- 
non,  Jorge  Campos;  La  cronologia  del  teatro  de  Lope, 
Joseph  H.  Silverman. 

Letras  (Universidad  Nacional  Mayor  de  San  Mar¬ 
cos).  No.  56-57. — Comunion  y  muerte  en  poemas  hu- 
manos,  Andre  Coyne;  Suplemento  al  diccionario  de 
peruanismos,  Juan  de  Arona;  Acerca  de  la  poesia  ale- 
mana  en  el  Peru;  Nuevas  apuntaciones,  Estuardo 
Nunez;  Teoria  de  la  historia,  Daniel  Valcircel. 

El  Libro.  VIII  :97-98. — La  hazaha  civilizadora  de  la 
cultura  ha  sido  dignamente  celebrada  este  aha,  anon. 

El  Ubro  y  el  Pueblo.  XVIII:25,  XIX :27,  28.— Salva¬ 
dor  de  Madariaga,  Carlos  Pellicer,  Rafael  Heliodoro 
Valle  on  Bolivar;  Esquema  de  la  poesia  contempordnea 
del  Pent,  Gustavo  Valcarcel;  En  la  muerte  de  Juan 
Chabds,  Juan  Marinello;  Maria  Elvira  Bermudez  on 
Hemingway. — Dedicated  to  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez.  Al¬ 


berto  Quirozz,  Salvador  de  la  Cruz,  Jose  Maria  France 
on  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez;  Autobiografia  lirica,  Juana  de 
Ibarbourou;  Presencia  de  Mexico,  Jaime  Torres  Bodet; 
Rodo  y  la  juventttd,  Efrcn  Nunez  Mata. — Rostros  de 
Juan  Soriano,  Octavio  Paz;  Sobre  la  poesia  de  Leopoldo 
Ramos,  Salvador  de  la  Cruz. 

Metdfora.  Nos.  14,  15. — Poesia  mexicana  en  1956, 
Jesus  Arellano;  review  by  A.  Silva  Villalobos  of  Pedro 
de  Alba’s  A  la  mitad  del  siglo  XX. — La  ciencia  y  las 
cienctas  del  lenguaje,  Miguel  Bueno. 

Mito.  111:13. — Literatura  y  sociedad,  Eduardo  Ca¬ 
ballero  Calderon;  "Miching  Mallecho,"  esto  es  brujeria, 
Laura  Bohannan. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  X:1 11,  112,  1 13. — Pancho  Cossio. 
La  pintura  de  la  intimidad  civilizada,  Jose  Ma.  Moreno 
Galvin;  M.  G.  on  the  election  of  Juan  Antonio  de  Zun- 
zunegui  to  the  Spanish  Academy. — Carlos  Claveria  on 
The  Spanish  Bacl^ground  of  American  Literature  by 
Stanley  T.  Williams;  Cuelgamuros:  El  Valle  de  los  Cai- 
dos,  Fernindez  Figueroa;  El  Alcazar  no  se  rinde, 
Manuel  Aznar. — El  archiduque  Luis  Salvador,  una 
figura  de  leyenda,  Caspar  Sabater;  Gregorio  de  Altube 
on  Manolete;  Vdsquez  Diaz  y  los  hombres  de  su  tiem¬ 
po,  Jose  Ma.  Moreno  Galvin. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXVII :3. — Evocacion  de 
Gabriela  Mistral,  Gaston  Figueira;  El  existencialismo 
cristiano  de  Gabriela,  Luis  Amador  Sinchez;  La  quinta 
de  Gabriela  Mistral,  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade;  La  popu- 
laridad  de  Erasmo  en  Espaha,  Santiago  Soto  Fontinez. 

Portico.  No.  8. — Leaflet  of  poetry  and  prose. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLIX:13. — El  poeta  espahol 
Ricardo  Blasco,  Eusebio  Garcia -Luengo;  El  "Judas"  de 
Lanza  del  Vasto,  Ricardo  Blasco. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  Nos.  92,  93. — La  pro- 
blemdtica  de  la  teoria  del  estado,  Mario  Lins;  El  pro¬ 
ceso  de  apropriacion  de  la  libertad,  Luis  Rosales;  El 
problema  de  la  cultura  americana,  Jaime  Delgado. — 
— Europeismo  y  cosmopolitismo,  Giorgio  del  Vecchio; 
Oliveira  Salazar,  Diego  Sevilla  Andres. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XVI :62. — La  fundamentacion 
logica  y  la  subalternacion  de  saberes,  Salvador  Manero 
Manero;  Filosofia  italiana  contempordnea:  Armando 
Carlini,  George  Uscatescu;  La  magia  en  los  pueblos 
primitivos,  Juan  Roger;  La  historicidad  del  saber  filo- 
s6fico,  Oswaldo  Market. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  XI:52,  53. — iQue  es  la  do- 
decafonia?  C«ar  Cecchi;  La  dodecafonia  vista  por 
Thomas  Mann  (quotes  from  Doctor  Faustus);  Ga- 
brtela  Mistral  y  los  mtisicos  chilenos,  Jorge  Urrutia 
Blondel. — El  segundo  festival  de  mitsica  latinoamer- 
tcana  de  Caracas,  Domingo  Santa  Cruz;  Texto  de  la 
carta  dirigida  a  los  miembros  del  Consejo  Internacional 
de  Musica,  por  su  presidente  Don  Domingo  Santa  Cruz. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XIX:  120. — La  obra 
maestra  de  Camilo  Costello  Branco,  Francisco  Luis 
Barnirdez;  El  esptritu  democrdtico  y  la  escuela,  Felix 
Armando  Nunez;  La  "Oda  al  Anauco,"  de  Bello,  Pe¬ 
dro  Grases. 

Revista  Shell.  VI:23. — Las  varias  tmdgenes  de 
Becquer,  Jos^  Luis  Cano;  El  sueho  geogrdfico  de  Ca- 
moens,  Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez;  Don  Benito  Perez 
Galdos  sobre  el  escenario,  Vicente  Aleixandre;  El  pro¬ 
blema  de  la  muerte  en  la  poesia  de  Rainer  Maria  Rill^e, 
Juan  Antonio  Nuno. 
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Sur.  No.  246. — El  reto  del  destino,  Salvador  de 
Madariaga;  El  taller  de  Proust,  Enrique  Anderson  Im- 
bert;  La  mtsion  del  intellectual  ante  la  comunidad 
mundial,  V'ictoria  Ocampo;  Lamento  por  la  literatura 
extranjera,  Alicia  Jurado. 

Tiempo  Nuestro.  Nos.  13,  14. — Las  novelas  de  Mar- 
gherite  Yourcenar,  G.  Antonini;  Elena  Clementelli  in 
memoriam  Pio  Baroja. —  Heroes  y  ambientes  literarios. 
El  protagonista  suhurbano,  P.  M.  Pasinetti. 

La  Torre.  IV:15-16,  V;18. — Exceptionally  large  is¬ 
sue  devoted  to  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  with  articles  by 
Manuel  Durin,  Jose  Ferrater  Mora,  Jose  Gaos,  Pedro 
Lain  Entralgo,  Julian  Marias,  Luis  Recascns  Siches,  et 
al. — Universidad  y  sociedad  de  masas,  Francisco  Ayala; 
Argentina:  La  crisis  hispanoamencana,  Juan  Jose  Fitz¬ 
patrick;  El  vocabulario  de  la  historia  social,  Alfred 
Cobban;  Gabriel  Miro  y  el  cubismo,  Joaquin  Casal- 
duero;  Pensamiento  filosofico  de  Antonio  Machado,  Ra¬ 
fael  A.  Gonzilez;  Lorca  en  Nueva  York^,  Ricardo 
Gullon;  El  momento  romantico  en  Hispanoamerica, 
Jose  Luis  Martin;  Juan  Andrade  on  the  French  theater. 

Universidad  (del  Litoral).  No.  34. — Mision  de  la 
universidad,  Jose  Maria  M.  Fernandez;  Categoria  y  con- 
cepto,  Jorge  Argentino  Vaccaro;  Vida,  generacion  e 
historia  en  Ortega,  Sonia  Baraldi  de  Marsal;  Lo  gau- 
chesco  en  el  Brasil,  el  "Antonio  Chimango”  de  Amaro 
Juvenal,  Ricardo  Rodriguez  Molas. 

English 

Accent.  XVI1:3. — Narcissus  as  Pilgrim:  Allen  Tate, 
Richard  Foster. 

ACEN  News.  No.  25-26. — “A  monthly  review  of 
the  activities  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations." 

Africa  South.  II;L — Towards  African  Literature.  IT: 
Traditional  Poetry,  A.  C.  Jordan. 

American  Heritage.  VJILS. — History  and  How  to 
Write  It,  Dixon  Wecter. 

American  Letters.  1957: June. — Poems  by  Francis 
Golffing. 

American  Quarterly.  !X;2,  Part  1,  Part  2. — MarJ{ 
Twain  and  J.  D.  Salinger:  A  Study  in  Literary  Con¬ 
tinuity,  Edgar  Branch;  The  Vocabulary  of  the  New 
Criticism,  Charles  Moorman. — Can  "American  Stud¬ 
ies"  Develop  a  Method?  Henry  Nash  Smith;  Tom  Saw¬ 
yer  and  the  Use  of  Novels,  Louis  D.  Rubin,  Jr.;  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Address  and  American  Studies:  A  Bibliog¬ 
raphy,  J.  Jeffery  Auer. 

The  American-Scandinavtan  Review.  XLV:3. — 
Brattahlid:  An  Ancient  Greenland  Sagastead,  Donn  K. 
Haglund. 

Americas.  IX:7,  8,  9. — President  of  Two  Countries, 
Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle;  Discovering  Hermenegildo 
Bustos,  Charles  Allen  Smart. — Songs  of  the  Quechuas, 
Jos^  Maria  Arguedas;  Recent  Brazilian  Literature,  Ma¬ 
ria  de  Lourdes  Teixeira. — Mexico’s  "Year  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,"  Francisco  Cuevas  Cancino. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
V1I1:3. — Minutes  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  Council;  reports  and  documents 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  O.A.S. 

The  Armenian  Review.  X:2. — Kourkhen  Mekhita- 
lian  on  E.  Akooni;  The  Soviet  Interpretation  of  Kha- 
chadour  Abovian,  V.  Shahuni;  The  Armenian  Theater 
through  Soviet  Eyes,  A.  Khachatrian;  The  Role  of  the 


Translation  of  the  Bible  in  Armenian  Culture,  Yer- 
vand  Hayrapetian. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXV111;6,  7,  8. — A  Living  Epic, 
Shravaka;  Mireya  Lara-Carrasco  &  Lila  Ray  in  memo¬ 
riam  Gabriela  Mistral. — World  Culture  and  the  Writ¬ 
ten  Word,  E.  M.  H. — The  Religious  Approach  of  John 
Middleton  Murry,  Derek  Stanford. 

The  Atlantic.  CC:1,  2,  3. — Picasso  Speaking,  Carl¬ 
ton  Lake;  The  Pulitzer  Prizes,  Arthur  Mizener;  Alfred 
Kazan  on  Emerson  and  Thoreau. — Courtship  in  Gra¬ 
nada,  Gerald  Brenan. — Nonconformity,  Ben  Shahn; 
First  Meetings  with  W.  B.  Yeats,  Sir  Max  Beerbohm. 

Austrian  Literature.  No.  1. — Austrian  Literature:  Es¬ 
sence  and  Character,  Karl  Jordak. 

Blackfriars.  XXXVllI:448-9,  450.— Art  and  the 
Christian  Tradition,  Hugh  Dinwiddy;  Poets  With¬ 
out  a  Tradition,  David  Moody. — Articles  on  tele¬ 
ology'.  psychology,  and  social  medicine. 

Booki  and  Bookmen.  11:10. — Angela  Pain  interviews 
Evelyn  Waugh;  John  Atkins  on  Ford  Madox  Ford; 
Oswell  Blakeston  on  Jerome  K.  Jerome;  Bloomsbury 
Revisited,  Geoffrey  Wagner. 

Books  from  the  U.S.A.  1:7,  8,  9. — “News  of  current 
U.S.  books  and  U.S.  book  publishing." 

The  Carolina  Quarterly.  1X:3. — The  Heart  of  the 
Matter:  The  Responsible  Man,  Mary  Evelyn  Jefferson. 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  XVI  :1. — The  Jewish 
Art-Dance  Comes  of  Age,  Nathan  Vizonsky;  Lothar 
Kahn  reviews  Hans  Werner  Richter’s  They  Fell  from 
God’s  Hands. 

Chinese  Literature.  1957:3. — Controversy  over  Art 
and  Literature,  Mao  Tun,  Chou  Yang,  et  al. 

The  CoLorado  Quarterly.  VI:  1. — Articles  on  state 
issues,  prose,  verse. 

Commentary:  XXIV:1,  2,  3. — The  Mind  of  Lionel 
Trilling,  David  Daiches. — Can  There  Be  a  General 
Science  of  Man?  Stuart  Hampshire. — Contra  Simone 
Weil,  Hans  Meyerhoff. 

Confluence.  VI  :2. — Part  II  of  symposium  on  Edu¬ 
cation  Today,  Robert  Ulich,  et  al. 

Cross  Currents.  VII:3. — Peguy  and  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  Albert  Beguin  (f);  The  Self,  C.  G.  Jung. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXX V:2. — Cultural  Origins 
in  Colonial  Life:  Part  IL,  Gordon  Dickie. 

Diogenes.  No.  18. — Information  and  J*ropaganda, 
Jacques  Ellul. 

Dissent.  IV:3. — Granville  Hicks’  Small  Town,  Mi¬ 
chael  Harrington;  The  White  Negro:  Superficial  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Hipster,  Norman  Mailer. 

Drama.  No.  46. — Gilbert  Murray,  Ivor  Brown;  How 
Not  to  Write  a  Play,  Norman  Marshall,  Michael  Mac- 
Owan;  Robert  Rietty  on  Pirandello. 

Drew  University  Studies.  No.  8  (Vol.  43,  No.  3  of 
Drew  University  Bulletin.) — D.  H.  Lawrence’s  World 
of  "The  Rainbow,"  Paul  C.  Obler. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXX1I:3. — jE  and  the  Early 
Days  of  Theosophy  in  Dublin  ( 1),  Monk  Gibbon;  John 
Cowper  Powys’s  "Laicifer,”  John  Redwood  Anderson. 

Eastern  World.  XI  :7,  8,  9. — “The  Asia  Monthly." 
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Encounter.  IX:  1,  2,  3, — Robert  Craft  interviews  Igor 
Stravinsky. — Three  Stages  on  Love’s  Way:  Rousseau, 
Laclos,  Diderot,  Peter  Gay;  Lionel  Trilling  on  James 
Joyce’s  Letters. — Some  Recollections  of  C.  K.  Ogden, 
I.  A.  Richards;  Notes  on  Religious  Poetry,  Vincent 
Buckley. 

English.  XI;65. — English  Poetry  in  the  Reign  of 
Ceorge  III:  Continuity  and  Contrast,  Adam  Fox;  A 
Neglected  Novelist:  'F.  Anstey’,  Roger  Lancelyn  Green. 

Envoy.  11:8-9,  10,  11. — “Sergeant  ( Welfarestate) 
Gartsides  of  Rotting  Hill”  in  memoriam  Wyndham 
Lewis;  R.  Renshaw  on  musician  Ravi  Shankar. — Mod¬ 
ern  Indian  Artists,  Indira  Talyarkhan. — The  FoUtpaint- 
ers  and  Stonecarvers  of  Orissa,  Philip  Zealey. 

The  European.  IX:5,  6,  X:l. — On  the  Apprehension 
of  the  Poetic  Image  in  Contemporary  Society,  Roy  Mc- 
Gregor-Hastie. — Political  articles. — Cocteau:  The  Last 
Imagist  Poet,  Desmond  Stewart;  Jules  Van  Erck  re¬ 
views  Celine’s  D'un  chateau  I’autre. 

European- Atlantic  Review.  VII :2. — Special  section 
on  Eire. 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  60,  61,  62,  63. — Mainly  po¬ 
litical  articles. 

The  Hihbert  fournal.  LV:4. — Dr.  Schweitzer — A 
Re-assessment,  C.  W.  M.  Gell;  Bergson's  Mysticism 
Compared  with  Agape  and  Eros,  James  R.  Horne;  Pu¬ 
ritanism  and  the  Spiritual  Autobiography,  L.  D.  Ler- 
ner;  R.  A.  Markus  on  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer’s  Ethics. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  X:5,  6. — "A  monthly 
report  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Latin 
America.” 

The  Hudson  Review.  X:2. — T.  S.  Eliot,  John  Hollo¬ 
way  on  Wyndham  Lewis;  Traditions  and  Individual 
Talents  in  Recent  Japanese  Fiction,  Earl  Miner. 

The  Humanist.  LXXII:7,  8,  9.— Who  Was  Shake¬ 
speare?  A.  J.  Evans;  The  Scepticism  of  Montaigne,  Clif¬ 
ford  Mason. — Universal  Man,  E.  H.  Hutten;  Gerald 
Bullett  on  Alan  Wood’s  biography  of  Bertrand  Russell. 
— How  Did  Voltaire  Die?  Royston  Pike;  The  Human¬ 
ism  of  Francis  Bacon,  B.  Farrington. 

*  The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXIII:6,  7,  8.— “The  Organ  of 
TTie  P.E.N.  All-India  Centre.” 

Intro  Bulletin.  11:2. — Robert  Graves  Revisits  Amer¬ 
ica,  George  Moorse. 

Jewish  Affairs.  XII  :6,  7,  8. — Alfred  Werner  on  the 
contributions  to  America  by  Hungarian  Jews;  New 
Light  on  the  Bible,  L.  1.  Rabinowitz. — Alfred  Werner 
on  Jacob  Steinhardt;  Anne  Franh,,  Jacob  J.  Weinstein; 
"Hebrew  Melody  Nathan,"  Harry  E.  Wedcck. — Memo¬ 
rial  Exhibition  to  Gertler,  Meninsi^y,  Adler,  Charles  S. 
Spencer;  In  Memoriam  Sholem  Asch  ( 1880-1957 ) , 
M.  Bakaiczuk-Felin. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly.  V:l. — Voltaire’s  Obsession, 
Alfred  Werner. 

The  Journal  of  Jewish  Studies.  VII  :3— 4. — The  Ma- 
soretic  Text  of  the  Bible  and  the  Pronunciation  of 
Hebrew,  Paul  Kahle;  Gideon’s  Few,  D.  Daube;  Some 
Interpretative  Glosses  in  the  Book,  of  Haggai,  Peter  R. 
Ackroyd;  The  Habakkt*k  Midrash  and  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan,  W.  H.  Brownlee;  The  Shapira  Forgery  and 
the  Qumran  Scrolls,  M.  H.  Goshen-(^ttstein;  A  Note 
on  the  Rabbinic  Doctrine  of  Creation,  A.  Altmann. 


Judaism.  VI:3. — Leo  Baeck’-  Witness  and  Judge, 
Max  Gruenewald;  The  Judaistic  Strain  in  Dostoyevsky, 
A.  Shauli;  The  "Jew"  Rembrandt,  Alfred  Werner;  The 
Religion  of  Humanism — Its  Rise  and  Decline,  H.  Berg¬ 
man. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XIX :3. — Donne  the  Space 
Man,  William  Empson;  The  Limitations  of  Flaubert, 
Vivian  Mcrcier. 

Landfall.  XI :2. — Robert  Burns:  Three  Jjonger  Po¬ 
ems,  Thomas  Crawford;  Translating  Chekhov,  Marga¬ 
ret  Walker. 

Landscape.  VII:  1. — “Magazine  of  Human  Geogra¬ 
phy.” 

Liberation.  11:4,  5,  6. — First  instalment  of  A.  J. 
Muste’s  autobiography. — The  "darshan"  of  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein,  Michael  Amrine;  Muste  cont. — Articles  on  pub¬ 
lic  questions. 

Literary  Holland.  No.  3 — Fr.  Closset  on  Simon 
Vestdijk. 

Literature  East  &  West.  III:4,  IV:  1. — Newsletter  of 
the  Conference  on  Oriental-Western  Literary  Relations 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 

The  London  Magazine.  IV:7,  8,  9. — An  Episode  in 
the  Life  of  Ivan  Turgenev,  Isaiah  Berlin;  Anthony  Cro¬ 
nin  on  David  Gascoyne. — The  Poetry  of  Luiz  de  Ca- 
mbes,  Roy  Campbell  (f);  Poor  Honey:  Some  Notes  on 
Jane  Austen  and  Her  Mother,  Geoffrey  Gorer;  The 
Anti-Modern  Essays  of  Aldous  Huxley,  Jacques  Bar- 
zun. — Recollections  of  Dylan  Thomas,  Geoffrey  Grig- 
son;  Introducing  German  Poets,  Stephen  Spender. 

Meanjin.  XVI :2. — S.  L.  Goldberg  on  A.  D.  Hope’s 
The  Wandering  Islands;  Composing  in  Australia,  Felix 
Werder;  An  Anthropologist  Looks  at  Literature,  Ron¬ 
ald  M.  Bcrndt;  Ursula  Hoff  on  Albrecht  Diirer;  A.  C. 
Fox  on  Bertrand  Russell;  A  Tribute  to  Joyce  Cary, 
D.  M.  Davin. 

Midstream.  111:3. — Fiction,  articles,  verse,  book  re¬ 
views. 

Mind.  LXV1:263. — “A  Quarterly  Review  of  PsycheJ- 
ogy  and  Philosophy”  featuring  topical  scholarly  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  III:2. — James  Hafley  on 
Walter  Pater’s  Marius;  F.  D.  Reeve  on  Fjodor  Sologub’s 
The  Little  Devil;  Jerome  Thale  on  George  Eliot’s  Dan¬ 
iel  Deronda;  Definition  as  Structure  in  Gissing’s  "Rye- 
croft  Papers,”  Jackson  I.  Cope;  W.  R.  Irwin  on  C.  E. 
Montague’s  A  Hind  Let  Loose;  Stephen  Crane  as  Sym¬ 
bolic  Naturalist:  An  Analysis  of  "The  Blue  Hotel,” 
James  Trammell  Cox. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XLI:6. — Problems 
and  Prejudices  in  the  Teaching  of  Literature,  Mark  J. 
Temmer. 

Modern  Philology.  LV:1. — The  Significance  of 
Chaucer's  Revisions  of  "Troilus  and  Criseyde,”  Charles 
A.  Owen,  Jr.;  Milton’s  Muse  in  "Paradise  Lost,”  Jack- 
son  1.  Cope;  The  Stonecutter  in  Gray’s  "Elegy,"  John 
H.  Sutherland;  Thomas  Arnold's  Debt  to  German  The¬ 
ologians:  A  Prelude  to  Matthew  Arnold's  “Literature 
and  Dogma,”  Merton  A.  Christensen;  The  French  Rev¬ 
olution  and  "Huckleberry  Finn,”  Walter  Blair;  The 
Pascalian  World  of  Henri  Cazalis,  Herbert  S.  Goch- 
berg;  Patterns  in  Yeats’s  Imagery:  "The  Herne’s  Egg,” 
F.  A.  C.  Wilson. 
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The  Month.  XV1I1:1,  2,  3. — Kingdom  in  Soho: 
George  Thomas  and  His  Book^s,  Michael  Hanbury; 
Henry  Constable's  Spiritual  Sonnets,  George  Wickes. — 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Alice  Curtayne. — St.  Francis 
Borgia,  Sir  Arnold  Lunn. 

Music  &  Letters.  XXXVIII:3. — Webern’s  Later 
Chamber  Music,  Colin  Mason;  Beethoven's  Grand- 
Nephew  in  America,  Paul  Nettl. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXVI:4. — Lawrence  Will- 
son  on  Walt  Whitman. 

The  Norseman.  XV:3,  4. — Norwegian  Languages, 
Alf  Sommerfelt;  The  Norwegian  Foll(  Tales  and  Their 
Illustrators,  Pat  Shaw;  Shetland  Poetry,  Peter  Jamie¬ 
son. — Edvard  Grieg  and  the  New  Norse  Poets,  Tor- 
bi0rn  St0verud;  Per  Krohg,  Odd  Holaas. 

Notes  and  News.  1:4. — Quarterly  issued  by  The  In¬ 
dian  Institute  of  World  Culture. 

Partisan  Review.  XXI V:3. — The  Fate  of  the  Avant- 
garde,  Richard  Chase;  Grandeur  and  Misery  of  the 
Count  of  Villamediana,  Gregorio  Maranon;  The  Figure 
of  Christ  in  American  Literature,  Ursula  Brumm;  The 
Movies  as  a  Fine  Art,  Parker  Tyler;  Steven  Marcus  on 
William  Faulkner's  The  Town. 

Pegasus.  V:I. — Verse. 

The  Personalist.  XXVIII ;3. — The  Existentialism  of 
Martin  Heidegger,  Fritz-Joachim  von  Rintelen;  Croce's 
Aesthetics  in  Context,  Peter  A.  Bertocci;  Righteousness, 
Eros,  and  Agape,  Gustav  E.  Mueller. 

Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research.  XVII ;4. 
— Symposium  Logical  Subjects  and  Physical  Objects, 
Peter  F.  Strawson,  et  al.;  What  Is  a  Poem  About?  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Poteat. 

Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  Quarterly  Review  of 
Publications.  1957:1. — Bibliographical  data  on  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  Pol¬ 
ish  scientific  societies. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLVII1:3. — Tony  van  den 
Bergh  on  Roy  Campbell;  Richard  Usbornc  on  Hugh 
Mackintosh. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LXIV:2. — Maxwell  Anderson:  A 
Historical  Parallel,  Henry  W.  Knepler;  Derek  Stanford 
in  memoriam  Gilbert  Murray. 

Quest.  11:6. — India's  "Kulturljampf,"  Nirad  C. 
Chaudhuri;  Academic  Freedom  and  Self-Government 
in  Indian  Universities,  D.  D.  Karve. 

Realises.  Nos.  81,  82,  83. — Special  issue  on  "Turn 
in  the  Tide  of  Ideas”  (a  French  view  of  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century).  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A. 
readers:  France’s  Mandarins  Today  (Sartre,  De  Beau¬ 
voir,  Camus,  Mauriac,  and  Malraux),  Claude  Brule; 
anon,  on  Colin  Wilson. — The  Birth  of  Impressionism: 
British  or  French?  John  Berger. — The  Oracular  Ber¬ 
nard  Berenson,  Lili  Rheims;  Eight  Outstanding  French¬ 
men  Weigh  Up  Man’s  Condition  Today:  Georges  Rot- 
vand  interviews  Andre  Siegfried,  Marcel  Bleustein- 
Blanchet,  Pierre  Brisson,  Louis  de  Broglie,  Jean  Raty, 
Hubert  Beuve-Mery,  Rene  Julliard,  Pasteur  Vallery- 
Radot;  Pierre  Boulle  and  “The  Test,’’  Roy  McMullen; 
When  Portrait-Painting  Came  to  Life,  Alain  Jouffroy. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  LI:5,  6. — Organ  of  the 
Ahmadiiya  Movement  issued  from  Rabwah,  Pakistan. 

The  Russian  Review.  XVI :3. — The  Moral  World  of 
Dostoevshy,  George  G.  Strem. 


Scandinavian  Studies.  XXIX:3. — Two  Letters  to 
Longfellow  from  Christopher  Hughes,  Andrew  Hilen. 

Science  Sr  Society.  XXI :3. — Symbolic  Figures  and 
the  Symbolic  Technique  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Mar¬ 
garet  Schlauch. 

Shenandoah.  VIII  :3. — Cabell  and  Glasgow:  Tradi¬ 
tion  in  Search  of  Meaning,  Marshall  W.  Fishwick. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LVI:3. — Approaches 
to  Experience:  A  Comparison  of  Science,  Art,  and  His¬ 
tory,  Erwin  W.  Fellows;  An  Ecology  of  the  Isms,  S.  H. 
Nulle;  On  Translating  "Beowulf,’’  Everett  H.  Emerson. 

Soviet  Literature.  1957:5,  6,  7. — Victor  Gorodinsky 
on  Dmitri  Shostakovich;  The  Art  of  Stage  Direction, 
Nikolai  Okhlopkov;  Leon  Toom  on  Juhan  Smuul. — 
The  "Ocherlj"  in  Contemporary  Soviet  Literature,  Va¬ 
dim  Sokolov. — Kabardian  Literature,  Yuri  Libedinsky; 
Twentieth-Century  Realism  and  Abstract  Art,  Andrei 
Chegodayev;  Nikolai  Nikulin  on  the  new  literature  of 
Viet-Nam;  Notes  on  Some  Young  Poets,  V.  Ognev. 

Thought.  XXXII:125. — Kierl^egaard,  Aquinas,  and 
the  Dilemma  of  Abraham,  Denis  A.  Goulet;  T.  S.  Eliot 
and  the  Language  of  Poetry,  C.  L.  Wrenn. 

Trace.  No.  23. — Poetry  and  Mind,  James  Russel 
Grant. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLXII:965,  966,  967. — 
The  Case  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  Philip  Thody;  The 
Revival  of  Epic,  Paul  West. — Eliot  and  Yeats:  Ortho¬ 
doxy  and  Tradition  (1),  A.  Alvarez. — Alvarez  concl.; 
Yeats  and  the  Noh,  Anthony  Thwaite;  The  Pictorial 
Image  in  Poetry,  D.  S.  Bland. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  XIII:2. — Sanctity  of  Moth¬ 
er  Language  and  Anti-Colonianism,  Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning;  Oksana  Asher  on  Michael  Dray-Khmara;  John 
P.  Sydoruk  on  Ivan  Franko’s  Moses. 

TAe  UNESCO  Courier.  1957:  No.  8. — Famous  Authors 
as  Artists,  Bertha  Gaster,  et  al.  Paintings,  drawings,  and 
sketches  by  Valery,  Tagore,  Baudelaire,  Pushkin,  Gar¬ 
cia  Lorca,  Rimbaud,  Carlo  Levi,  Victor  Hugo,  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse,  August  Strindberg,  Goethe,  and  many 
others. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXVI:4. — Dryden: 
Professional  Man  of  Letters,  George  G.  Falle;  French 
Composers  of  Today,  Norman  Demuth;  On  De  Quin- 
cey’s  Theory  of  Literary  Power,  John  W.  Bilsland;  spie- 
cial  section.  The  University  and  Business,  V.  W.  Bla¬ 
den,  et  al. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXX1II:3. — John 
T.  Napier  on  Robert  Frost. 

Walt  Whitman  Newsletter.  111:1,  2. — Whitmaniana. 

The  Western  Review.  XXI  :4. — Ihab  H.  Hassan  on 
the  fiction  of  J.  D.  Salinger;  Derek  Stanford  on  the 
present  position  of  literature  in  England. 

Various  Languages 

Tydsljrif  vir  Letterljunde.  VII  :2. — Mev.  Simons - 
Smees  as  Toneelskryfster,  B.  le  Roux. 

Het  Boek  van  Nu.  X:1 1,  12. — Pleidooi  voor  provin- 
cialisme  (1),  J.  Greshoff;  C.  J.  E.  Dinaux  on  Adriaan 
Morricn,  Koos  Schuur,  and  Bert  Voeten;  [D.  H.J  Law¬ 
rence  op  Sardinie,  Helma  Wolf-Catz. — Couperus  com- 
pleet,  Garmt  Stuiveling;  Greshoff  cont.;  Max  Schuchart 
on  Joyce  Cary;  Raymond  Brulez  on  A.  Robbe-Gril let’s 
La  jalousie. 
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Mens  en  Kosmos.  XIII  :4. — Mainly  articles  on  Bud¬ 
dhism. 

Wending.  XII  :4,  5,  6. — Articles  mainly  devoted  to 
church  architecture,  painting,  music,  and  other  arts. — 
W.  Banning’s  Kulturele  Kroniek.. — A.  J.  Nijk  on  Colin 
Wilson’s  The  Outsider. 

Tulimuld.  1957:1,  2.— O.  A.  Webermann  on  Kalju 
Ahven’s  last  poem;  “Erno  Koch,”  K.  Luts;  “Notes  on 
Paul  Valery,”  A.  Oras;  A.  Raag  on  Ludvig  Juht  and 
his  birthplace;  “Observations  on  Soviet  Ethnography,” 
G.  Rank;  “Literary  Impressions  of  Finland,”  T.  Rei- 
jonen-Uibopuu. — “The  Present  Crisis  in  Art,”  T,  Rei- 
jonen-Uibopuu;  “Greetings  to  Pedro  Krusten  on  His 
Completing  Sixty  Years,”  A.  Kivikas;  “Our  Organiu- 
tions,”  A.  Meikop;  "G.  Suits,”  Anna  Haava;  A.  Asjjel 
on  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Betti  Alver. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1957:5,  6. — Geschie- 
denisonderwijs  van  onze  tijd,  E.  Lousse;  August  Ver- 
meylen  en  het  Christendom,  Albert  Westerlinck;  Kro- 
nieh  der  Vlaamse  poetie,  Jos  de  Haes. — Over  de  mens 
in  de  Griek.se  cultuur,  W.  Peremans;  Hoe  ik  schrijver 
werd,  Raymond  Brulez. 

Nieuw  Vlaams  Ttjdschrift.  XI:4,  5. — Peilingen  in 
Van  Nylens  Thematiek,  Paul  de  Wispelaere;  De  laatste 
tiefde  van  Alain-Foumier,  Hubert  Lampo;  Siiren  Kier¬ 
kegaard,  de  i^e«er,  L.  Flam. — Op  zoek  naar  Europa, 
Antoon  VIoemans. 

De  Periscoop.  VII  :9,  10,  11. — “Spiegel  van  het  Lite- 
rair  en  Artistiek  Leven.”  Notes  and  reviews. — Joyce, 
Man  van  Dublin,  V.  Verhaeghen. — Willem  Enzinck, 
Rik  Lanckrock  on  Max  Tau. 

Streven.  X:  11-12. — Het  cynisme  van  Willem  Els- 
schot,  F.  van  Vlierden;  Oostenrijk  gelooft  in  zijn  cul- 
turele  zending,  N.  Greitemann;  Katherine  Mansfield 
uit  haar  hrieven  en  dagboek,  Francine  Schregel-On- 
stein. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XL1:7,  8,  9. — Een  Enquete  over 
de  Invloed  van  de  Franse  Letteren  op  de  hadendaagse 
Vlaamse  Schrijvers  (1),  Pierre  Brachin;  Maurice  Barrbs 
redivivus?  Raymond  Brulez;  Moderne  Muziek  in  Ame- 
rika,  Donald  V.  Mehus;  Taalkundige  Criteria  van  de 
Luxemburgse  Volksaard  ( 1),  Robert  Bruch. — Aspecten 
van  George  Orwell,  Marc  van  Park;  Brachin  concl.; 
Bruch  concl. — Het  Toneel  in  de  nieuwe  Tijd,  Walter 
Eysselinck;  Robert  Foncke  on  recent  German  antholo¬ 
gies  of  verse;  Menno  ter  Braak  tegenover  Nietzsche,  R. 
Henrard;  Frits  van  den  Berghe,  Jan  Walravens. 

West-Vlaanderen.  VI:4. — Uteratuur  en  Christen¬ 
dom,  Albert  Smeets. 

W etenschappelijke  Tijdingen.  XVII :5,  6. — “Orgaan 
van  de  Vereeniging  voor  Wetenschap.” 

De  Tsjerpe.  XII :6,  7-8. — Hindrik  Pietersma  on  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  plays. — De  lichte  muze  mei  de  flodder  up,  Y. 
Poortinga. 

Kalpana.  1957:May,  June,  July,  Aug. — Hindi  prose 
and  verse. 

Irodalmi  Ujsdg.  VIII  :6,  8. — Mdszdrszbk-  Cs-  Szabo 
Liszlo. — Bolyongds  Kozben,  Ignotus  Pil. 

Ldtdhatdr.  VIII :3. — Potvizsga,  Cs.  Szabo  LiszI6;  As 
ertelmiseg  feleldssdge,  Ignotus  Pil. 

aut  aut.  No.  39. — Responsabilitd  tempo  societh,  Giu¬ 
seppe  Semerari;  Filosofia  a  filologia,  Vittorio  Enzo  Al- 
fieri;  Walt  Whitman  in  Italia,  Glauco  Cambon. 


Comunitd.  Xl:50,  51,  52. — Albert  Beguin,  Geno 
Pampaloni;  Orientamento  scientifico  e  orientamento 
professionale,  Luigi  Caiani;  Fine  del  dialogo?  Carlo  Bo; 
Giorgio  Pullini  on  new  works  by  Alberto  Moravia,  Ig- 
nazio  Silone,  and  Michele  Prisco. — Espressione  e  vita- 
litd  di  Rosai,  Pier  Carlo  Santini;  Corrado  Grassi  reviews 
Pour  une  sociologie  du  langage  by  Marcel  Cohen;  Gior¬ 
gio  Pullini  on  Moira  by  Julien  Green,  //  vero  Silvestri 
by  Mario  Soldati,  and  Domani  e  poi  domani  by  Carlo 
Bernari. — Giuseppe  Garibaldi  e  I'unitd  italiana,  Cesare 
Spellanzon;  La  morte  di  Malaparte,  Geno  Pampaloni; 
Mona  Occhipinti,  D.  T.;  Letteratura  di  costume,  Gior¬ 
gio  Pullini;  Aloisio  Rendi  on  Sinn  und  Form’s  issue  on 
Bertolt  Brecht. 

Delta.  No.  9. — "Mito"  e  scrupolo  letterario,  Francis 
Fergusson;  Aristofane  e  il  comico.  Carlo  Diano. 

Filosofia.  VIII  :3. — Predicazione  e  denominazione, 
Augusto  Guzzo;  Filottete,  I’erede  di  Erode,  Antonio 
Maddalena;  Due  pragmatismi;  Peirce  e  fames,  Nynfa 
Bosco. 

il  giornale  letterano.  X:5,  6,  7,  8. —  Ricordi  di  Gio¬ 
vanni  Orsini,  noi;  Beatrice  Cenci  di  Umberto  Libera- 
tore,  Elena  Tessadri. —  Passione  del  libro,  Mario  Gallo; 
Piccolo  storia  di  un  libro,  Guido  Marta. — I  migliori  se 
ne  vanno  ma  . . .  dove  vanno?  anon.;  Cttrzio  Malaparte 
scrittore  maledettol  Mario  Gallo;  11  panorama  della 
poesia  dialettale  napoletana  contemporanea,  M.  S. — 
Porto  di  pace  e  d’operositd,  Ridolfo  Mazzucconi. 

L’lndicatore.  No.  1 1. — Il  libro  ha  cinque  secoli,  Giu¬ 
lia  Veronesi;  /  ragazzi  di  oggi  ci  parlano  del  loro  mon- 
do  interiore.  Carlo  Levi;  "L’mfant  terrible”  della  sag- 
gistica  inglese,  Giacomo  Antonini;  La  libreria  del  Car- 
ducci,  Giuseppe  Santini. 

Il  Mulino.  VI  :6,  7-8. — La  religiosity  italiana  tra  il 
mito  e  la  realth,  Alfonso  Prandi. — Sdentismo  neopositi- 
vistico  e  filosofia  sociologica,  Emilio  Oggioni;  Togliatti 
e  “Irodalmi  Usidg,"  Istvin  Vizinezei. 

Narrativa.  11:2. — Un  anno  dt  bibliografia  verghiana: 
1954,  Gino  Raya;  Michelaccio,  G.  R. 

Paragons.  VIII :90. — Risposte  di  Igor  Strawinsky  a 
trentasei  domande;  Alcune  carte  inedite  di  Dino  Cam- 
pana,  Giuliano  Innamorati;  Osservazioni  sulla  struttura 
di  "Adolphe,”  Mario  Luzi;  Francesco  Squarcia  on  An- 
gioletti  and  Moravia. 

Il  Pungolo  Verde.  XI  :7. — Umanitd  nella  poesta  di 
Lionello  Fiumi,  Vincenzo  d’Ambrosio. 

Rinascita.  XIV:5,  6,  7-8. — “Rassenga  di  ptolitica  e 
di  cultura  italiana”  from  the  Communist  viewpoint. 

Lo  Smeraldo.  Xl:3,  4. — Carlo  Goldoni,  Francesco 
Bernardelli;  La  “cara  Venezia”  del  dottor  Carlo,  Dario 
Cartago;  La  mia  university,  Nino  Palumbo. — Carducci, 
la  Leonessa,  il  logo  di  Garda  e  la  Franciacorta,  Arturo 
Marpicati;  Canova  a  duecent'anni  dalla  nascita,  Mar- 
ziano  Bernardi. 

Society.  XIII :2,  3. — Storia,  cultura  e  vita  nel  pen- 
siero  de  Lessing,  Paolo  Chiarini;  Guido  Neri  reviews 
Histoire  de  la  littbrature  fran^aise  au  XVIH  sibcle  by 
Antoine  Adam;  Giusepp>e  Carbone  reviews  La  filosofia 
di  Benedetto  Croce  e  la  crisi  della  society  italiana  by 
Michele  Abbate. — Lineamenti  del  mondo  ideale  di 
Luigi  Pirandello,  Carlo  Salinari;  Il  pensiero  di  Em¬ 
manuel  Mounier,  Francesco  Valentini;  Hollywood,  i 
poeti  e  i  narratori,  Giovanni  Vento. 
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Sinzzera  Italtana.  XVII:123,  124. — Nel  centenario 
della  morte  di  Giosu^  Carducci,  Guido  Calgari;  Colle- 
zione  teatrale  della  "Svizzera  Italiana,"  Gcorgio  Zappa. 
— Etistenziahsmo  trasfigurato,  Guido  Pcdroli;  L’este- 
tica  di  Hegel  nel  pensiero  del  giovane  De  Sanctis, 
Giorgio  Zappa;  Luisa  e  Franco  di  "Piccolo  mondo  an- 
tico"  tra  romanticismo  e  decadentismo,  Adolfo  Jenni; 
Paolo  Soldati  on  Mario  Tobino. 

Tempo  Presente.  11:6,  7,  8. — La  moglie  di  Villon 
(story),  Osamu  Dazai;  A  die  serve  la  tragedia,  Lionel 
Abel;  La  doppia  morte  dt  Alexander  Fadejev,  Georgy 
Paloczi  Horvath. — Questioni  sul  realismo,  inquiry  by 
Franco  Matacotta  and  replies  by  Carlo  Bernari,  Alberto 
Moravia,  Vasco  Pratolini,  Elio  Vittorini;  Che  cos’i  I'au- 
torita,  Hannah  Arendt. — Autocratica  laicista,  Ignazio 
Silone;  Scritti  polacchi  d'oggi,  Gustavo  Herling;  Arte  e 
rivoluzione,  Artur  Sandauer;  Evelyn  Waugh  si  con- 
fessa,  ].  R.  W. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XL:  maggio,  giugno,  luglio. — La  It- 
turgia  e  gli  Inni  Sacri  del  Manzoni,  Vittorio  Gallazzi. — 
Nel  cantiere  della  storia.  Albino  Garzetti;  La  lettera- 
tura  e  el  peccato,  Francois  Mauriac;  Carducci:  da 
"Rime"  a  "rime  e  ritmi,"  Maria  Sticco. — Maned  al  Gol¬ 
doni  la  divina  malinconia?  F.  Gnappi;  /  due  realismi  di 
Marino  Moretti,  1.  Scaramucci;  Storia  e  poesia,  Luigi 
Derla;  Presenza  di  Emmanuel  Mounier,  Giovanni 
Barra. 

Kunst  og  Kultur,  XL:1,  2. — Shyternes  k.unst,  Altai- 
funnene,  Anders  Hagen.— George  Stubbs,  Ada  Polak; 
Freskene  i  Castelseprio  og  tidligmiddelalderns  "helle- 
nisme,"  Per  Jonas  Nordhagen. 

Samtiden.  LXV1;6. — Kvinnesk^il{k.dser  hos  Olav 
Duun,  Inger  Heiberg;  Bjprnsons  "Arne"  og  Eik,esdahl, 
Inger  Helene  Johnson. 

Vinduet.  XI  :2. — Nils  Johan  Rud  on  Karen  Sundt; 
£n/([  Axel  Karlfeldt  som  lyriher,  Edvard  Beyer;  Mo- 
dernismen  og  hele  virl^eligheten.  Odd  Berg  Jensen. 

Brotdia.  LXV:1,  2-3. — Cavalaria  espanhola  e  illu- 
mintsmo  revoluciondrio  frances,  Domingos  Mauricio; 
Trd  poetas  do  sagrado  (Pascoaes,  Pessoa,  Regio),  M. 
Antunes;  Concepfdo  e  realizafdo  em  arte,  A.  Veloso. — 
A  Orientofdo  do  "Pequeno  Manual  de  Filosofia"  de 
Magalhdes  Vilhena,  A.  Magalhaes;  A  Questao  da  Tec- 
nica  no  Romance  contempordneo ,  M.  Antunes;  A  Arte 
e  Os  Criticos,  A.  Veloso. 

Gazeta  Uteraria.  V:57,  58,  59—60. — Trafos  do  Perfil 
Psicoldgico  de  Fialho,  Cruz  Malpique;  Jose  Maqueda  on 
Blasco  Ibinez;  A  Poesia  e  A  Miisica,  Bertino  Daciano. 
— Mario  Beirao,  o  Poeta  das  Sinfonias  Misticas,  Vitor 
Santos. — Acentuofdo  dos  Termos  Provenientes  do  Gre- 
go,  Manuel  Cerqueira;  A  Temporado  do  Circulo  de 
Cultura  Teatral,  ].  A.  Maia. 

Revtsla  de  Histdria.  Vlll:29. — A  Formofdo  da  Nofdo 
Brastleira,  Carlos  H.  Oberacker,  Jr.;  Sobre  o  Aleija- 
dinho,  Silvio  de  Vasconcelos;  A  Novela  de  Cavaleria 
Portuguesa,  Massaud  Moises. 

Sok,han.  VI1;1,2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  VllLL— A'Ad- 
qani  va  Hafiz,  F.  Tolali. — Khaqani  va  Hafiz,  M.  A.  Is¬ 
lam! ;  translation  by  Juwad  Amami  of  poem  by  Shake¬ 
speare. — Bahram-i  Nama-i  Firdausi,  Zahrai  Khan- 
lari. — Yakjtki,  Isa  Sadiq;  Mirabeau,  G.  A.  Nar. — Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez,  Pazu  Hindah. — Robert  Frost,  Fathal- 
lah  Majtebai;  “What  is  a  Novel?”  Riza  Sayyid  Husaini; 
article  on  movies  by  Roberto  Rossellini. — Joseph  Vaz- 
lik.ha,  Zahrai  Khanlari. — Arthur  Rambeau  (from  “In 
the  World  of  Poetry"),  N.  Nadirpur,  tr.. — Walt  Whit¬ 


man,  Cyrus  Barham. — Charles  Budler,  N.  Nadirpur; 
Zairan,  Carlos  Andrade. 

Inostrannaia  Literatura.  1957:5,  6. — Sem’  tankpv, 
Vaclav  Rcza£;  Nochnaia  vstriecha,  Maria  D^brovska; 
Rassl(azy,  Heinrich  Boll;  Iskusstvo,  Bozhidar  Bozhilov; 
Mad'iarskie  noviely,  iygmont  Moric;  Ot  imieni  pokq- 
lieniia,  L.  Simonian;  Molieniie  o  zhizni,  O.  Savich; 
O  niekptorykh  voprosak_h  realizma  XX  vieka,  T.  Mo- 
tylieva;  Bab’ie  lieto,  L.  Alkenazy;  Govorit  Bernard 
Shaw. — V ozvrasachenie ,  Anna  Seghers;  Rassk.azy,  Al¬ 
berto  Moravia;  Vrofti  Stendalia,  1.  Ehrenburg;  O  pu- 
taikji  k.  svobodie,  N.  D’iakonova;  Tiema  "Grenady," 
A.  Isbakh;  Angliis^aia  literatura  siegodnia,  Charles 
Snow;  Aikenazy,  concl.;  Pamiati  Mate  Zalkja,  M. 
Kol’tsov;  Pisatieli  v  interbrigadakji,  A.  Eisner. 

Novyi  mir.  1957:6. — V  poliarnoi  nochi  (cont.),  Ser¬ 
gei  Snegov;  Iz  Roberta  Brauninga.  Iz  Geine,  S.  Mar¬ 
shak;  General  Lul(ach,  Mate  Zalka. 

Obtiabr'.  1957:6,  8. — Vgol  chuzhoi  steny,  Nikolai 
Asanov;  Bitva  v  puti  (cont.),  Galina  Nikolaeva;  Go- 
luboe  i  zelenoe,  lurii  Kazakov;  letters  of  Fadeyev;  V. 
Zalesskii  on  Remarque’s  novels. — Pod  odnoi  kryshey, 
Hans  Leberekht;  Vlast’  taigi,  B.  Mozhaev;  Burnyie 
gody,  A.  Pronin;  Muzhestvo,  A.  Trinda;  V  tieatrie  ^a- 
bubi,  F.  Zaporizhskaia;  Sodierzhaniie  tiemy,  N.  Abal¬ 
kin;  Sud'ba  cheloviel(a  (a  review  of  Sholokov’s  tale), 
A.  Kondratovich;  Dva  Mira  Shury  Sokplova  (a  review 
of  V.  Smirnov’s  Otkrytiie  Mira),  V.  Mliechin;  Rimskiie 
rasskazy  (a  review  of  A.  Moravia’s  “Roman  Tales”), 
S.  L’vov. 

Voprosy  Filosofii.  1957:1,  2. — K.  voprosu  o  realiz- 
mie,  L.  G.  Tomashin. — Massonskaia  reaktsiia  protiv 
matierializma  v  Rossii,  E.  G.  Primak. 

Voprosy  Istorii.  1957:3. — Memoirs  of  the  Great  Pa¬ 
triotic  War  participants  as  the  source  for  historical  re¬ 
search,  by  M.  N.  Chernomorskii. 

Bibliotel(sbladet.  XLII:6,  7. — “Organ  for  Sveriges 
allmanna  biblioteksforening.” 

BLM  (Bonniers  Litterdra  Magasin).  XXVI :6. — Orjan 
Lindberger  on  Lars  Gyllesten’s  novel  Senilia;  Jorel 
Sahlgren  Oswald  on  Gdsta  Oswald;  Thriller  och  poli- 
tik.,  Kersten  Ancr;  Carl  Johan  Elmquist’s  literary  letter 
from  Copenhagen. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXVI:6. — Sven  Stolf)e  on  Jprgen  Buk- 
dahl;  Sofie  0rsted,  Adam  0hlenschlagers  spster,  Carl 
Roos;  Kaf  Munkjs  kristendom,  Sven  Stolpe. 

Tiden.  XLIX:6. — En  dold  grund,  Walter  Dickson. 

Multi-Ungual 

Allemagne  d'Aujourd'hui.  1957:1,  2,  3. — Le  journal 
de  Robert  Musil,  Gabriel  Marcel;  Roland  Delcour  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Franl(furter  Zeitung;  La 
presse  de  la  D.D.R.,  Andre  Lewin. — Special  section, 
Hommage  a  Joseph  Roth,  Jean  Cassou,  Blanche  Gidon, 
Jean  Jan«,  Martin  Flinker;  A  propos  de  deux  malen- 
tendtis:  Brahms  et  Faure,  Pierre  Auclert;  Une  scanda- 
leuse  histoire  de  la  litterature  allemande  (in  Vol.  II  of 
Encyclopedie  de  la  Pleiade),  Robert  Minder. — Robert 
Minder  on  Alfred  Doblin;  A  propos  de  Joseph  Roth, 
Hermann  Kesten. 

The  American-German  Review.  XXIII:6. — Mutual 
Understanding  through  Exchange,  Henry  B.  Cox;  New 
German  Theaters  and  Opera  Houses,  Everett  Helm; 
Can  the  Mother  Tongue  Be  Retained  for  Children  of 
German  Immigrants?  Margret  Schultze  Hofmann. 
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The  American  Society  Legion  of  Honor  Magazine. 
XXVII1:2. — The  Paris  Theater  Season  1956— 1957 ,  Jean 
Boorsch;  Camus'  Fictional  IVor^s:  The  Plight  of  Inno¬ 
cence,  Robert  Champigny. 

The  Americas.  XIV;  1. — Portrait  of  an  American 
Viceroy:  Martin  Enriquez,  1568-1583,  Philip  Wayne 
Powell;  The  Anonymous  “Capitulos  of  1572"  Against 
Martin  Enriquez,  Philip  Wayne  Powell,  ed.;  William 
Robertson’s  Influence  on  Early  American  Literature, 
Frederick  S.  Stimson. 

Annales  Universitatis  Saraviensis  (Philosophie-Let- 
tres).  V:2. — Beitrage  zur  Morphologie  des  Fluss- 
systems  der  Saar,  F.  Fischer. 

El  Clarin.  No.  21. — Algo  sobre  Benito  Perez  Galdos 
y  sus  novelets,  H.  B.  Hall;  The  Drama  of  Valle-Incldn, 
J.  L.  Brooks. 

Comprendre.  No.  17-18. — Special  section,  Civilisa¬ 
tions  et  christtanisme ,  with  contributions  by  Hans  Urs 
von  Balthasar,  et  al.;  various  other  cultural  and  po¬ 
litical  articles;  minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
the  Sixth  Full  Assembly  meetings  of  the  Societe  Euro- 
p^ene  de  Culture. 

Convivium.  XXV:2,  3. — Uno  spirito  pregotico:  Gio¬ 
vanni  di  Salisbury,  Johan  Huizinga;  L'ultimo  canto 
dell’  “Inferno,"  Bruno  Nardi;  Un  lettore  barocco  di 
Rabelais,  Ezio  Raimondi;  Sull’arte  narrativa  di  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard,  Arnaldo  Pizzorusso;  La  poesia  e  i 
mezzi  della  trasfigurazione  poetica,  Marcello  Pagnini; 
Ritorno  di  Pavese,  Renato  Bertacchini. — Le  "four  du 
/ugement"  dans  le  theatre  du  moyen  age,  Gustave  Co¬ 
hen;  Interpretazione  del  “Decameron,"  Mario  Marti; 
Letteratura  e  umaniti  nelle  tre  ultime  lezioni  pavesi  del 
Foscolo,  Giuseppe  Italo  Lopriore. 

Culture.  XVI1I:2. — Diversite  des  langues  et  bilin- 
guisme,  F.  Lropold  Taillon,  C.S.C.;  The  Montreal 
Poets,  Louis  Dudek;  Humanisme  et  science,  Edmond 
Gaudron,  O.F.M. 

Erasmus.  X:l-2,  3-4. — Scholarly  reviews  of  schol¬ 
arly  books  in  all  fields  of  learning. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  X:2.  —  Gawain’s  -Miraculous 
Strength:  Malory's  Use  of  “Le  Morte  Arthur"  and 
“Mart  Artu,"  R.  M.  Lumiansky;  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  et  la  France,  P.  Weil-Nordon;  Donne,  T amour  et 
les  critiques,  Pierre  Legouis;  Le  centenaire  de  la  nais- 
sance  de  Bernard  Shaw,  L.  Eyrignoux;  Un  inedit  de 
Walt  Whitman;  “Taine’s  History  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture,"  Roger  Asselineau. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  XII ;2. — Zacharias  Werner  vu 
par  Custine  et  par  Stendhal,  Yves  du  Parc;  La  mer  dans 
I’oeuvre  poetique  de  Karel  van  de  Woestijne,  Louis 
Fessard. 

Fabula.  1:1-2. — Volkserziihlung  und  Volksbuch,  Jo¬ 
seph  Szoverffy;  Sichelheld  und  Drachenzunge,  Leo¬ 
pold  Schmidt;  “Audi,  Vide,  Tace,"  and  the  Three 
Monkeys,  Archer  Taylor;  Die  V olkterzahlung  vom 
false  hen  Sarg,  Ivan  Grafenauer;  Duncan  Macdonald  of 
South  Uist,  Maartje  Draak;  Goethe  and  the  Poodle  Mo¬ 
tif,  Barbara  Allen  Woods;  Caterinella,  Marianne 
Rumpf;  The  Special  Forms  of  A arne -Thompson  Type 
480  and  Their  Distribution,  Warren  E.  Roberts;  Der 
Schuss  von  der  Kanzel,  Wolfgang  Merckens;  Tales  of 
a  Greek- American  Family  on  Tape,  Richard  M.  Dor- 
son;  Neues  zur  Hamelner  Rattenfdngersage,  Hans  Dob- 
bertin;  Two  Legends  on  the  Theme  "God  Requires 
the  Heart,"  Alexander  Scheiber. 


French  Studies.  XI :3. — A  “terminus  a  quo"  for  the 
"Roman  de  Thbbes,"  R.  Harris;  Literary  Patronage  at 
the  Medieval  Court  of  Flanders,  Mary  D.  Stanger;  Bal¬ 
zac’s  Pressmen,  H.  J.  Hunt;  Positivism  and  Leconte  de 
Lisle’s  Ideas  on  Poetry,  D.  G.  Charlton. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  XII :3,  4. — Memoria  e  senti- 
mento,  Alberto  Vecchi;  Unitd  intenzionale  e  dualismo 
metodologico  nella  filosofia  di  Descartes,  Maria  Teresa 
Antonelli;  II  logos  e  gli  opposti  nel  pensiero  di  Era- 
clito,  Carmelo  Sorge;  Meditation  des  Denkens,  Richard 
Wisser. — La  prise  de  conscience  de  la  temporalite, 
Robert  Lenoble;  Giudizio  sull’apriorismo,  Maria  Teresa 
Antonelli. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXV:3. — Lopez  de  Ayala,  Hu¬ 
manist  Historian?  Robert  B.  Tate;  El  "ingenioso"  hi¬ 
dalgo,  Otis  H.  Green;  Tradition  and  Change  in  Some 
Late  Spanish  Verse  Chap-Books,  Edward  M.  Wilson. 

interedmbio.  XV:4-6. — Deals  with  economics  and 
culture  in  German  and  Portuguese. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Books. 
VIII;  1. — The  Turkish  Development,  Derek  Patmore. 

ISIS.  XLVIll,  Part  1:151,  Part  U -.152. —Science  ver¬ 
sus  Mnemonics,  Benjamin  DeMott;  The  Astronomical 
Activities  of  Nicolas  Claude  Fabri  de  Peiresc,  Seymour 
L.  Chapin;  Note  sur  les  variations  au  XIH  sibcle  de  la 
triade  geometrique  altimetria,  planimetria,  cosmime- 
tria,  Roger  Baron;  Speculation  and  Experiment  in  the 
Background  of  Oersted’s  Discovery  of  Electromag¬ 
netism,  Robert  C.  Stauffer;  Eclipses  in  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  Lynn  Thorndike;  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Malthus  and  the  United  States  Cen¬ 
sus,  Conway  Zirkle. — Notes  on  fohn  Donne’s  Alchem¬ 
ical  Imagery,  Joseph  A.  Mazzeo;  foseph  Black  <snd 
Fixed  Air,  Henry  Guerlac;  The  Discovery  of  the  Le¬ 
blanc  Process,  Charles  C.  Gillispie;  Was  Mauralico's 
Essay  on  the  Nova  of  1572  Printed?  Edward  Rosen. 

The  journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LVI:3. — Barham  and  Bentley,  Royal  A.  Gettmann; 
Zur  Textgestaltung  des  "West-ostlichen  Divans,"  Hans 
Albert  Maier;  The  Concept  of  Order  in  Chaucer’' 
"Clerk’s  Tale,"  S.  K.  Heninger,  Jr.;  The  Symbolism  of 
Clothes  in  fonson’s  Last  Plays,  Edward  B.  Partridge; 
"Pared  out  of  Paper":  “Gawain”  802  and  "Purity" 
1408,  Robert  W.  Ackermann;  Thomas  Watson’s  "He- 
catompathia"  [1582]  and  the  Elizabethan  Sonnet  Se¬ 
quence,  William  M.  Murphy;  School  Books  Used  at 
Eaton  College  about  1600,  M.  H.  M.  MacKinnon;  “The 
Dry  Bones  Speak" — d  Theme  in  Some  Old  English 
Homilies,  J.  E.  Cross;  Versus  Compositi  de  Roger  Be- 
lers,  R.  H.  Bowers;  Anglo-German  Literary  Bibliogra 
phy  for  1956,  John  R.  Frey. 

Latinoamerica.  IX:  104. — Presencia  de  Ortega  y  Gas¬ 
set  en  America  Latina,  Ismael  Quiles. 

Letterature  Moderne.  VII:2,  3. — Le  roman  italien 
contemporain,  Italo  Siciliano;  “Anticlo”  di  Giovanni 
Pascoli,  Piero  Raimondi;  L'umanesimo  di  Poliziano, 
Ercole  Reggio;  Sources  of  Difficulty  and  of  Value  in 
the  Poetry  of  fohn  Donne,  A.  J.  Smith;  Shakespeare 
“Corvo  Rifatto,"  Silvano  Gerevini. — Carducci,  Fran¬ 
cesco  Flora;  Carducci  e  i  suoi  corrispondenti  francesi — 
Epistolari  inediti,  Laura  Pighi;  Quattro  lettere  inedite 
del  Pascoli  a  Giuseppe  Martinozzi,  Maria  Vailati;  The 
Illustrations  to  Curzio  Gonzaga’s  “Gli  Inganni" — Va¬ 
riations  on  the  Comic  Scene  of  Serlio,  Helen  M.  C. 
Purkis. 

Uetuviu  Dienos  (Lithuanian  Days).  VIII:6,  7. — 
Illustrated  Lithuanian-English  monthly. 
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Litteratr  Paspoort.  XII:106,  107. — Johan  Jacob  on 
Kurt  Tucholsky;  J.  van  Geclen  on  Alain  Robbe-Grillet. 
— Adriaan  Morricn  on  publisher  Ernst  Rowohlt  at 
seventy;  Johan  Jacob  on  recent  novels  by  Hans  Bender, 
Gerd  Gaiser,  Heinrich  Boll;  Het  erjdeel  van  Anthony 
West,  J.  J.  Strating;  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema  on  Archibald 
MacLeish. 

Lustrum.  1956:1. — “Internationale  Forschungsbe- 
richte  aus  dem  Bereich  des  klassischen  Altertums." 
Homer  1930-1956,  Hans  Joachim  Mette;  Greelt  Ar¬ 
cheology  and  Literature  (1951-1955) ,  Thomas  B.  L. 
Webster;  Nachaugusteische  nichtchristliche  Dichter 
(I),  Rudolf  Helm. 

Orbit  Utterarum.  XII:  1. — On  "Hedda  Gabler,"  Jens 
Arup;  Zur  Deutung  der  Kunst  bei  Karl  Jaspers,  Jo¬ 
hannes  Pfeiffer. 

Revista  de  Historia  de  Arnica.  No.  42. — Participa- 
ci6n  del  Peru  en  la  libertad  de  America,  Ruben  Vargas 
Ugarte;  Las  primeros  ahot  de  la  Biblioteca  National  de 
Chile,  1813-1824,  Raul  Silva  Castro. 

Revista  Hitpdnica  Moderna.  XXIII :2. — El  concepto 
de  poetta  en  algunot  poetas  hispanoamericanos  repre- 
sentativos,  Luis  Monguid;  Un  raro:  "Silverio  Lama," 
Segundo  Serrano  Poncela;  Novas  Tendenciat  da  Critica 
Bratileira,  Afranio  Coutinho. 

Revista  Iberoamericana.  XXI :4 1-42,  XXII  :43. — Issue 
devoted  to  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena,  with  articles  by 
Max  Henriquez  Ureha,  Alfonso  Reyes,  Anibal  Sinchez 
Reulet,  Mariano  Pic6n  Salas,  Jose  Antonio  Portuondo, 
Arturo  Torres  Rioseco,  Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke,  Luis 
Alberto  Sinchez,  et  al. — El  jolhlore,  espejo  de  la  vida  e 
inter prete  del  Mds  Alla,  Augusto  Raiil  Cortazar;  Afe- 
nSndez  Pelayo  y  la  literatura  hitpanoamericana,  Manuel 
Olguin(t);  Notas  sobre  Borges  y  la  critica  reciente, 
Allen  W.  Phillips;  Jotd  Marti  y  la  expresidn  paralela  de 
prota  y  verso,  Otto  Olivera;  La  tdtira  y  las  imdgenes  en 
la  poesia  de  Luis  Carlos  Lopez,  George  D.  Schade; 
Arthur  Azevedo  e  a  "Comedia  Carioca,”  C.  Malcolm 
Batchelor. 

Revista  Interamertcana  de  Btbhografia.  VII  :2. — Los 
ensayistas  del  Caribe,  Anibal  Sinchez  Reulet;  Biblio- 
grafia  hitpdnica,  Ramon  Lopez  Martinez. 

Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  XXXI  :2. — La  Fram  e 
dans  la  pentee  et  le  coeur  de  Mickizunez,  Jean  Fabre; 
.Madame  de  Stael  traductrice  de  "Faust,"  Comtesse 
Jean  de  Pange;  Un  exegbte  de  "Faust":  Daniel  Stern, 
Jacques  Vier;  La  Baronne  Blaze  de  Bury  (1813-1894) 
et  set  amities  cosmopolites,  J.  Voisine. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  XI:40. — On 
Ptychologie  de  la  pensee,  Paul  Oppenheim,  et  al. 

Rheinitches  Museum  fur  Philologie.  C:l. — C.  Caesar 
L.  F.  /  Persona  in  Ciceronis  Dialogo  de  Oratore  !  Te- 
rentiosmastix  in  Ciceronis  Limone  /  Fragmenta  C.  Cae- 
saris  L.  f.  oratoris  et  poetae  colliguntur,  Ernst  Bickel; 
Ein  verhanntes  Fragment  des  Parmenides,  Werner  Jae¬ 
ger;  Der  zweite  Sc  Must  der  Andna,  O.  Skutsch;  La 
Chioma  di  Neobule,  Benedetto  Marzullo. 

Romance  Philology.  X:4. — The  Birthmark  in  Folh 
Belief,  Language,  Literature,  and  Fashion,  Karl  Jaberg; 
scholarly  reviews  of  scholarly  books. 

Schweizerischet  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XLIII;2. — J.  O.  Kehrli,  W.  Reichenau, 
Walter  Zerbe  on  Originalblatt  158  of  the  42-line  Gu¬ 
tenberg  Bible;  Deutsche  Buchkunst  seit  1945,  Rudolf 
Adolph. 


Standpunte.  XI  :3. — "Wuthering  Heights,"  Jacob  1. 
de  Villiers;  Henri  Michaud  en  die  Mens  in  Opstand, 
Bartho  Smit;  Alles  is  Onsuiwer,  Rob.  Antonissen; 
Promising  Young  Men,  G.  H.  Durrant. 

Vita  Latina.  No.  1. — A  propot  de  I'enseignement  du 
latin,  G.  Bonnet;  Necetidad  de  unificar  la  pronuncia- 
cion  de  la  lengua  latina,  P.  Efrcn  Maria  Beltrin,  C.M.F. 

Vox  Romanica.  XV :2. — Dedicated  to  Professor  Ar- 
nald  Steiger  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday 
anniversary.  Steiger  bibliography;  Ober  Randgebiete 
und  Sprachgrenzen,  Heinrich  Schmid;  Sard,  "fistina" 
— berb.  “ta-fesna,"  Max  Leoptold  Wagner;  Syntak.- 
titches  aus  dem  Altratoromanischen,  Alexi  Decurtins; 
Saggio  di  lettura  leopardiana,  Emilio  Peruzzi;  Die 
0 hersetzung  italienischer  Alterata  ins  Franzosische, 
Carl  Theodor  Gossen;  Le  ms.  B.  N.  lat.  9768  et  let  Ser- 
ments  de  Strasbourg,  Guy  De  Poerck;  Raquel  e  Vidas, 
Eva  Salomonski;  Elements  didactiquet  dans  la  "Cr6- 
nica  General,"  Antoinette  Letsch-Lavanchy;  Amnon 
y  Tamar  en  el  romancero  marroqm,  Manuel  Alvar; 
A  EvolufSo  Portuguesa  Dos  Grupot  -KY-  e  ~TY-  inter- 
vocdlicot,  Jose  G.  C.  Herculano  de  Carvalho;  Eine  "Ri- 
tdla”  I  bn  Hayydnt  iiber  seine  Tatigkeit  alt  Getchichts- 
schreiber,  Arnold  Hottinger. 

Wiener  Beitrdge  zur  Englischen  Philologie.  No.  65. 
— “Studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature,”  pre¬ 
sented  to  Professor  Dr.  Karl  Brunner  on  the  occasion 
of  his  seventieth  birthday,  edited  by  Dr.  Siegfried  Kor- 
ninger.  T he  Secretary  of  the  Dul(e  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
First  Italian  Grammar  in  England,  Sergio  Baldi;  Sir 
Richard  Fanthawe  and  Guarini,  Geoffrey  Bullough; 
Stoicism  in  Shakespeare  .  .  .  and  Elsewhere,  Lorentz 
Eckhoff;  Spanische  Sprachbucher  im  elisabethanischen 
England,  Otto  Funke;  Transpositionen  aus  Shake- 
tpeares  "King  Lear"  in  Thomas  Hardy's  "Return  of  the 
Native,"  Karl  Hammerle;  The  Dedication  of  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Plays,  Virgil  B.  Hcltzel;  Edward  Brere- 
woodt  “Enqviriet,"  Siegfried  Korninger;  Zur  Aus- 
sprache  des  Englischen  im  18.  und  19.  fahrhundert, 
Herbert  Koziol;  £.  A.  Poe  und  Alfred  Kubin — zwei 
kiinstlerische  Gestalter  des  Grauent,  Harro  H.  Kiih- 
nelt;  "The  Contention"  and  "2  Henry  VI,"  James  G. 
McManaway;  Reflexions  tur  la  genise  de  la  "forme 
progressive,"  Fernand  Moss6  (f);  Of  fane  Austen’s 
Use  of  Expanded  Verbal  Forms,  Edith  Raybould;  Der 
neue  Othello,  L.  L.  Schiicking;  Moral,  Sex  und  Euphe- 
mismus  in  neuesten  Englitch,  Heinrich  Spies;  W.  B. 
Yeats  und  Oscar  Wildes  "Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,"  Ru¬ 
dolf  Stamm;  Die  Erzdhlsituation  und  die  umschriebe- 
nen  Zeitformen;  Franz  Stanzel;  Studien  zu  Marlowes 
"Tamburlaine,"  Friedrich  Wild;  The  Language  of  Mil- 
ton,  C.  L.  Wrenn;  Wartime  English,  R.  W.  Zandvoort; 
Karl  Brunner  bibliography. 

Yearbook  of  Comparative  and  General  Literature. 
No.  6. — The  First  Decade  of  the  Japan  Society  of  Com¬ 
parative  Literature,  Saburo  Ota;  Comparative  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Soviet  Union:  Two  Postscripts,  Gleb  Struve; 
Comparative  Literature  as  General  Education,  Kenneth 
Oliver;  Modem  Hungarian  Literature  in  English  Trans¬ 
lation,  Joseph  Remenyi  (t);  The  Teaching  of  Western 
Literature  in  the  Near  East,  Curtis  Watson;  The  East- 
West  Problem  in  Sinhalese  Literature,  E.  F.  C.  Ludo- 
wyk;  The  Work  of  the  Great  Books  Foundation,  Sey¬ 
mour  Weinstein;  articles  on  Marcel  Bataillon,  Law¬ 
rence  Marsden  Price,  Ren^  Wellek,  Kenzo  Nakajima; 
Werner  P.  Friedrich’s  report  on  the  first  ten  years  of 
MLA’s  Comparative  Literature  section;  reviews  of  pro¬ 
fessional  works;  bibliography  of  comparative  literature. 


Speculum  Scientiarum 

Founded  in  1947  at  the  suggettbn  of  Johan  Huizinga 

Edited  by  Rudolf  Jud 

A  cultural  and  tcientific  organ  for  the  information  of  libraries  and  umoertitiei 
It  appears  monthly,  contains  64  pp.  of  reviews  and  a  list  of  the  latest  publicadons,  and  deals  with 
General  Works,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Religion,  Law,  Social  Sciences,  Philology,  Literature, 
History  of  Art,  Music,  Archaeology,  Antiquity,  History,  Ethnography,  Geography.  The  special 
feature  of  Erasmus  is  its  “Universality”  ( Schu/eixerische  Hochschtdxeitung),  the  remarkable 
precision  oi  its  criticism  (Die  Weltsvoche),  and  its  unique  ideological  policy  (Albert  Thiele). 

Extracts  from  cridcisms: 

“We  cannot  commend  Erasmus  too  highly  for  being  truly  an  achievement  which 
we  only  dared  hope  for  in  our  dreams  and  of  which  we  only  see  the  outline  on 
the  horizon  of  the  future.”  (Voz  del  Dfa,  Montevideo) 

“We  feel  the  bracing  and  healthy  air  of  constructive  criticism,  tempered  by  the 
art  of  subtle  feeling  and  the  will  to  understand  things  of  a  different  nature.” 

(Sudwestfunk/UKW,  Baden-Baden) 

“For  the  scientist  Erasmus  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  tool.”  (Radio  Wien) 
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or  H.  R.  Sauerlander  &  Co.,  Aarau,  Switzerland 
(Review  copies  and  editorial  correspondence  to  be  sent  to  Erasmus,  Riedeselstr.  61,  Darmstadt, 
Germany) 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modem  language  teaching 
in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications,  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  University, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Published  by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Current  subscription,  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  (Canada),  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue,  St  Louis  5,  Missouri 

NOW  AVAILABLE— The  third  revised  edition  (1949)  of  “VOCATION¬ 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS” 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Obtainable  from  the  Business  Manager  of  the  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Price  30  cents,  postpaid,  payable  in  advance. 


RENASCENCE 

A  Critical  Journal 
of  Letters 

A  quarterly  review  to  promote  Ninth  year  of  publication 

literary  criticism  and  to  evaluate  edited  by  John  Pick 

contemporary  literature 
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Julien  Green 
Graham  Greene 
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H.  Marshall  McLuhan 
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Francois  Mauriac 
Thomas  Merton 
Frank  O’Malley 
J.  F.  Powers 
Martin  Turnell 
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Helen  C.  White 
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Catholic  Renascence  Society, 
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JuMi  pubUmhmd  I 

ATLAS  INTERNATIONAL  LAROUSSE 

An  entirely  new  edition,  reviewed  and  augmented,  of  a  book  which 
the  "  Geographical  Review  "  acknowledged  as  “  the  first  major 
socialized  Atlas  published  since  the  World  war  II  " 

A  volume  (14  112x19  1 12  inches),  special  binding,  58  maps,  text  in  three  languages 
(French,  English,  Spanish),  47  pages  of  world-wide  economical  statistics. 

published  in  deoember  1957 

L’ART  ET  L’HOMME  (Tome  1) 

A  history  of  Ait  also  a  history  of  Thought  and  of  Civiliza¬ 

tion. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ren6  Huyghe,  professor  at  the  College  de 
France,  with  the  collaboration  of  70  specialists.  An  extensive 
work  beautifully  illustrated,  in  three  volumes  (81/2x12  inches) 

Tome  I  !  368  pages,  900  illustrations  in  black  and  white,  16  full  page  color  plates. 
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